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The best judge and critic of telephone 
equipment is the man who handles it on 
the actual firing line of maintenance, 
Ask any serviceman the importance of 
the features described on the opposite 
page. Doubtless he'll tell you—as such 
men have told us—that the new Stromberg- 
Carlson Dial is outstanding in efficiency 4 
of operation and ease of maintenance. 
Then ask your nearest Stromberg-Carlson 
representative for an early delivery date. 
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Now OFFER COMPLETE COMMUNICATION SERVICE... 


Here is just what every progressive telephone com- 
pany is looking for: a new source of revenue—a new 
way to build business, expand operations and 


To farmers and ranchers in remote areas not served 
by telephone lines, it is the perfect answer. And 
supervisors of service crews, newspaper reporters, 


increase earnings. 


It's the perfected Kellogg Mobile Radio-Telephone 
System. It offers new markets for your services that 
are almost unlimited. Just think of the many people 
nght in your community who need and want mobile 
telephone service now. 


Think what it would mean to a doctor in his car 
fo be in instant touch with his office, hospital or 
patients’ homes! Think how cab, truck and bus com- 
panies could save time and miles of unnecessary 
travel if drivers could check with offices for instruc- 
fons by phone from their vehicles. Public agencies 
like the police and fire departments and public 


Utilities urgently need the advantages of mobile 
telephone service. 


Do 
ctors Reporters 


etc., will find it highly valuable. 


With a market like that to 
go after, you'll want the full 
story of Kellogg Mobile 
Radio-Telephone . . . how 
easy it is to operate (just as 
easy as present day tele- 
phone service)... how 
quickly it pays itself out of 
rentals . . . how profitable 
it can be. Write today for 
information. 


SERVICE AND 
PROCRESS 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY CO. 


6650 S. CICERO AVE. CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 


Farms, Ranches 
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A BOON TO HOTELS. H. GC. Baker, clerk at the Abbey Hotel, 
Portland, Ore., has invented a wire frame to go around wall tele- 
phones in hotel rooms to hold a writing pad, so that the guest will 
not be tempted to make notes on the wallpaper. The frame fits 
tightly over the telephones and requires no nails or screws. 


BASEBALL AND BRINE. Samuel Guptill is a Canadian baseball 
fan. He is also a deep sea diver. Nevertheless, when the Seal Cove 
Atoms of Grand Manan played an exhibition game with the Saint 
John Dodgers he was able to combine vocation and avocation. 
Down at the bettom of the sea, while working at a sardine weir site. 
this baseball aficionado enjoyed a broadcast of the contest. Assist- 
ants on the surface kept him tuned in through wires from a radio 
on a boat to earphones attached to his diver’s helmet. 


DON'T BURN YOUR CANDLE AT BOTH ENDS. The poet 
who gave this sage advice wasn’t thinking of bookies particularly. 
But a Far Rockaway, N. Y., bookmaker, caught recording bets by 
candle light in a restaurant telephone booth, admits the bard had 
something there. 


SNAFU. United States authorities in Tokyo are giving Japanese 
telephone operators formal lessons in how to mispronounce their 
own language. 

They’re doing it as part of special English-language courses 
they’ve organized for long distance operators. 

A lot of the long distance calls made in Japan nowadays are by 
Allied occupation personnel, and any resemblance between the 
way they pronounce Japanese place names and the way the Jap- 
anese pronounce them is apt to be purely coincidental. 

So the vocabulary the operators are being taught includes names 
as the Allies commonly mispronounce them. 


HUMANS? HO HUM. After waiting for 24 hours at the top of 
a 30-ft. telephone pole in Newark, N. J., while all sorts of rescue 
work went on below, a coffee-colored alley cat took matters into his 
own paws by sliding non-stop down the pole. Here’s what tabby 
had to wait through. 

The police emergency squad thought the matter was a Humane 
Society task. The Humane Society said it was for the telephone 
company, which referred the matter to public service, which said an 
aerial ladder from the fire department would do the trick. 

But the fire department had only one not in immediate need, 
and even that was tied up at a Fire Prevention Week display. 
Public service sent out a lineman, who arrived just in time to 
check a passerby from mounting an improvised extention ladder 
being steadied by another passerby. Then the cat got into the act 
too and saved himself. 

e @«e 


BOOMERANG. Jack Berlau of Columbia, Mo., always answers 
the telephone by chirping “John’s Pawn Shop.” or “Bill’s Drug 
Store” and friends sometimes try to pawn off a tuxedo or order a 
tin of aspirin. 

So when Mr. Berlau called a friend—he thought—and the man 
answered “Joe’s Fish Market,” 
pounds of fish. 


the practical joker ordered 90 


Two hours later 90 pounds of fish arrived at Mr. Berlau’s home. 


The bill was $25. 
10 
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USITA FIFTIETH CONVENTION 
Draws Record Attendance 


by R. C. RENO 


association was started off on its 
second 50 years of service to the 
industry with enthusiastic 
:pplause for its accomplishments dur- 
ng its first half century of life, and 
neouragement and united support for 
ts future years, by the 2,106 telephone 
men and women who gathered at the 
ecent Golden Jubilee convention of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association. The convention was held 
et. 14, 15 and 16 at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. 


[os national Independent telephone 


telephone 


The largest group ever to attend 
1 USITA convention celebrated the 
r0lden Anniversary of the national as- 
sociation and paid tribute to the 
pioneers who have guided the destines 
f the association and the Independent 
ndustry during the last 50 years. 


The setting for the convention was 


n keeping with such a celebration with 
souvenirs, blown-up photographs, ex- 
bits, ete., reminiscent of the early 
lays of Independent telephony. But, 
f course, all the convention activity 
vas not centered on the happenings of 
yesterys As the Independents gath- 
*red they realized that today, in serv- 
ng the public, they face some of the 
most di ilt and serious problems ever 
‘0 cont the industry. 

Thos charge of the program 
recog? that a greater portion of 
the co tion agenda must of neces- 
sity di with those problems, there- 
ure, t ‘ntire program was devoted 
0 disc ms and addresses on how 
the industry is solving some of its 
brobler d presenting suggestions as 
‘0 the ition of others. 
: The Jor problem discussed in- 
volved rehabilitation, conversion 
and expansion of plant to meet the 
huge dem: 


ind for telephone service and 
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in incorporating the newest technical 
developments. 

This activity is going forward in 
the Independent industry as far as the 
shortages of equipment and manpower 
will permit, but still another deterent 
is present which is a subject to which 
regulatory commissions must give full 
consideration. Because of ridiculously 
low rates, many of which were estab- 
lished 25 years ago or longer, the 
earnings of most Independent com- 
panies have been decreased to an 
alarming level or have disappeared al- 
together. Under this condition it is 
impossible for such companies to at- 
tract necessary capital to modernize 
their plants in order to give more and 
better service. 

Convention speakers and those at- 
tending the meetings were unanimous 
in their appeal to commissions to 
recognize this condition as and when 
they are petitioned for increased rates 
by telephone companies. 


USITA Treasurer Carl D. Brorein, 





Thanks, Mr. Blain 


Our thanks go to TELEPHONY's 
technical editor, Ray Blain, who 
accomplished the herculean task 
of preparing a pictorial record of 
the convention. Cameraman Blain 
reeded seven-league boots to get 
crourd the 3,500-room Stevens 
Hotel but he made it and came 
through as usual. Thanks also to 
our printers, engravers and 
TELEPHONY's entire staff whose 
urited efforts bring these valued 
reports and addresses as our con- 
tribution to the telephone industry. 











Tampa, Fla., reported that the associa- 
tion is in sound financial condition and 


urged members to pay their dues 
promptly. 

The association’s secretary, F. D. 
Ridings, Washington, D. C., stated 


that there has been a substantial in- 
crease in membership and that the 
USITA represents better than 90 per 
cent of the stations in the Independent 
industry. He listed the advantages of 
being a member of the USITA and 
urged all Independent companies to 
join its ranks. 

The convention approved several 
amendments to the association’s by- 
laws, as presented by R. A. Phillips, 
Lincoln, Neb., chairman of the By- 
Laws Committee. The amendments 
brought into accord the association’s 
articles of incorporation and by-laws 
as they pertain to the number of di- 
rectors; eliminated a provision hereto- 
fore permitting the directors to vote 
by mail; set the quorum for member- 
ship meetings as one-tenth of the votes 
entitled to be cast in person or by 
proxy; provided that only representa- 
tives of active members of the associa- 
tion are eligible for membership on 
its board of directors. 

The convention re-elected the fol- 
lowing directors: J. H. Agee, Lincoln, 
Neb.; E. M. Blakeslee, Santa Monica, 
Calif.; B. L. Fisher, Martinsville, Va.; 
L. W. Hill, Tarboro, N. C.; A. N. 
Johns, San Francisco, Calif.; R. A. 
Lumpkin, Mattoon, Ill.; F. R. McBerty, 
Galion, Ohio; Kelley McNish, Bristol, 
Tenn.; R. A. Phillips, Lincoln, Neb.; 
L. F. Roberts, Chicago, Ill.; R. W. 
Siemund, Chicago, Ill., and J. H. 
Wright, Jamestown, N. Y. Also elected 
to the board are C. C. Pearce, Rice- 
ville, Ia., and L. F. Shepherd, Lafay- 
ette, Ind., to succeed Samuel Tucker, 
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OSCAR BURTON 
President 








F. E. BOHN 
First Vice President 


H. V. BOZELL 
Second Vice President 





CLYDE S. BAILEY 
Executive Vice President 


Pleasanton, Kan., and C. F. Mason, 
Santa Monica, Calif., both resigned. 

The directors elected the following 
officers: President, Oscar Burton, 
Tyler, Tex.; first vice president, F. E. 
Bohn, Fort Wayne, Ind.; second vice 
president, H. V. Bozell, New York 
City; executive vice president, Clyde S. 
Bailey, Washington, D. C.; treasurer, 
Carl D. Brorein, Tampa, Fla., and 
secretary and assistant treasurer, F. D. 
Ridings, Washington, D. C. 

Members of the new executive com- 
mittee are: Mr. Burton, chairman; Mr. 
Agee; W. M. Angle, Rochester, N. Y.; 
F. S. Barnes, Rock Hill, S. C.; C. S. 
Cadwell, Chicago, Ill.; H. M. Engh, 
Erie, Pa.; Alden Hart, Abilene, Kan.; 
L. W. Hill, Tarboro, N. C.; A. N. 
Johns, San Francisco, Calif.; Mr. 
Lumpkin, and R. E. Shotts, Chicago, 
Ill. 

The board of 


directors at its two 


CARL D. BROREIN 
Treasurer 


meetings held during the convention 
took action on several items of interest 
to the industry. 

It was voted to hold the 1948 Spring 
Conference on Apr. 12 and 138 at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

The dates for the 1948 annual con- 
vention of the association were set for 
Oct. 12, 18 and 14 at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. 

The board approved membership for 
the following: Active members: United 
Telephone Co., St. Marys, W. Va.; 
Brownwood Preserving Co., Louisville, 
Ky.; Wyoming Valley Equipment Co., 
Forty-Fort, Pa.; Gray Mfg. Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Acorn Insulated Wire Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Telecommunications 
Reports, Washington, D. C. 

Associate Members: Sherron Metallic 
Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Motorola, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill., and Manford K. Toeppen, 
New York City. 


F. D. RIDINGS 
Secretary 


The USITA 
luncheon meeting of state associatiol 
executives on Oct. 15 at which many 
subjects concerning association work 
Those appearing 0 
the program USITA Executive 
Vice President Bailey, J. C. Crowley, 
Jr., secretary of the Minnesota Tele 
phone Association; J. B. Haley, secre 
tary, Texas Telephone Association; 
W. H. Beck, secretary, Indiana Tele 
phone Association; J. E. Byrne, secre 
tary, Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation; J. G. Hardy,  secretaty, 
Illinois Telephone Association; H. ™ 
Stewart, secretary, Georgia Telephon 
Association, and R. W. Hedrick, secre 
tary, Minnesota Telephone Association 


Another feature of the conventio! 
was a short address by Chicag?! 
mayor, Martin Kennelly, who said that 
since the public demands good servit® 
telephone companies must give it © 
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them to remain in business. Mayor 
Kennelly, terming himself a “business 
man rather than a politician,” urged 
telephone men to “take an interest in 
your local government where the real 
business is carried on. You can get 
along without the Washington men, but 
not without your city government—in 
Tyler, Tex., Chicago, or Dixon, IIl. 
That is where good government starts.” 
The association presented honorary 
membership certificates to 37 men and 
women who have worked 50 years or 
more in the Independent telephone in- 
dustry. Those receiving certificates are: 
A. F. Adams, Wilmington, Del.; 
F. K. Aki, Honolulu, Hawaii; G. E. 
Atkinson, Creston, Ia.; John Ayres, 
Middletown, N. Y.; C. H. Bookman, 
Freeport, Ill.; A. B. Clark, Columbus, 
Neb.; W. S. Clay, Hutchinson, Minn.; 
L. D. Coltrane, Concorn, N. C.; J. N. 
Cox, Cookville, Tenn.; J. C. Crowley, 
Jr, St. Paul, Minn.; W. C. Dillon, 
Chicago, Ill.; G. M. Dwelle, Lake City, 
Minn.; Theodore Gary, Kansas City, 
Mo.; A. D. George, Ashland, Ohio; 
J. Henry George, Ashland, Ohio; R. E. 
Gordon, El Paso, Ill.; C. D. Gott, 
Wellington, Ohio; L. A. Graham, Union 
Star, Mo.; W. G. Griffin, Bristol, Tenn.; 
Ole Gullicksen, Chicago, Ill.; J. K. 
Johnston, Indianapolis, Ind.; C. L. 
Jones, Athens, Ohio; R. K. Judy, St. 
Marys, Ohio; J. Smith Lanier, West 
Point, Ga.; W. E. Lawton, Viroqua, 
Wis.; J. D. Love, Mt. Vernon, Ohio; 
H. B. MacMeal, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
T. E. Meyer, Lombard, Ill.; E. W. 
Nash, Damariscotta, Me.; Louis 
Pitcher, Dixon, Ill.; J. B. Rhodes, 
Zanesville, Ohio; C. A. Rolfe, Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; Sam Severson, Madison, 
Wis.; A. H. Skinner, Waynesburg, Pa.; 
Utto Wettstein, Jr., Orlando, Fla.; 
Bettie I. Williams, Pinckneyville, II., 
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and A. R. Workman, Marseilles, III. 
A resolution was passed by the con- 

vention paying tribute to these Pio- 
neers for their “loyalty and fidelity to 











The Mutual Telephone Co. of Honolulu, Hawaii, was well represented by this foursome (left to 
right): J. B. ATHERTON, D. S. GUILD, FRANK AKI, and R. O. BECK. 





Group of pioneers who have spent 50 years or more in the Independent telephone industry. They 
received honorary membership certificates in the USITA. The John A. Balch Chapter (Hawaii) of 
the Independent Telephone Pioneer Association presented a lei to each pioneer. 


the Independent industry.” The J. A. 
Balch Chapter (Hawaii) of the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Pioneer Association, 
through Vice President J. B. Atherton 
of the Mutual Telephone Co. of Hawaii 
and other representatives of that com- 
pany, presented each 50-year Pioneer 
with a lei, the traditional symbol of 
Hawaiian welcome. 

E. C. Blomeyer, Chicago, veteran 
Independent leader, was presented with 
a watch by the USITA in recognition 
of his 43 years of service to the in- 
dustry and as a long-time director of 
the association. It also was presented 
in appreciation of the article en- 
titled “Fifty Years of Independent 
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Metographed at the Independent Telephone Pioneer Association desk are MAYME WORKMAN, execu- 
ve secretory; JULIA HARMON, until recently assistant secretary-treasurer; DOROTHY BORE, 
Wilmeite, ill., and J. K. JOHNSTON, secretary and founder of the Pioneer association. 


Telephony,” which Mr. Blomeyer re- 
cently prepared for the association and 
which appeared in a recent issue of 
TELEPHONY. Mrs. Blomeyer also was 
presented a watch as a 43rd wedding 
anniversary present which she and Mr. 
Blomeyer celebrated during the USITA 
convention. 


No report of a national telephone 
convention would be complete without 
appropriate recognition of the part 
which Independent manufacturers and 
suppliers played in the event. 

At the 1947 convention the head- 
quarters of the manufacturers were 
thronged every day by those interested 
in their fine exhibits. As in other years 
—in fact, throughout the years since 
the inception of the industry — the 
manufacturers displayed the latest de- 
velopments of all phases of the tele- 
phone art which held the attention of 
all branches of the operating end of 
the business, engineering construction 
and maintenance. Independent manu- 
facturers have always played a basic 
part in these annual gatherings of 
telephone people, and this year was 
no exception. The opinion was gen- 
erally expressed that the primary 
reason for the great success of the 
bi-centennial convention was the splen- 
did cooperation of the manufacturers 
and suppliers who spared no effort or 
expense in making the 1947 meeting 
the best ever. 


Four nationally known speakers— 
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NEW USITA OFFICERS 


President 
OSCAR BURTON, Tyler, Tex. 
Executive Vice President 
CLYDE S. BAILEY, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
First Vice President 
F. E. BOHN, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Second Vice President 
H. V. BOZELL, New York City 
Treasurer 
CARL D. 
Fla. 
Secretary-Assistant Treasurer 
F. D. RIDINGS, Washington, 
D.C. 


BROREIN, Tampa, 











Dean J. E. McCarthy, College of. Com- 
merce, Notre Dame University; Dr. 
Frank B. Jewett, formerly president 
of Bell Telephone Laboratories; Maj. 
Gen. Manton S. Eddy, chief of infor- 
mation, War Department, and F. G. 
Clark, general chairman, American 
Economic Foundation — addressed the 
convention. 

Dean McCarthy presented an anal- 
ysis of the philosophies and principles 
underlying and leading to the current 
unrest and problems between labor and 
management and emphasized that the 
vehicle of “our economic salvation and 
our political future” is “personal re- 
sponsibility.” 

Television and the question of how 
far and in what field radio has a 
proper part as an alternative to wire 
lines were discussed by Dr. Jewett. 
In regard to microwave telephony, Dr. 
Jewett pointed out that the microwave 
operations and the paralleling work on 
coaxial cable, together with the neces- 
sary work on terminal apparatus and 
amplifiers, may “pretty well define how 
far it is advisable to go in the direc- 
tion” of an all-purpose telephone plant 


radio, for the numerous communica- 
tions services sought by the public. 


“Since the present technique of 
ultra high frequency radio and wire 
guided waves are so nearly alike,” he 
explained, “it seems probable that in 
many cases the final answer will be 
determined by questions of cost and 
reliability rather than by characteris- 


tics unique to one of the other 
methods.” 
As for television, Dr. Jewett em- 


phasized that television is still in the 
exploratory stage despite the enormous 
technical progress that has been made 
since its first appearance two decades 





NEW USITA DIRECTORS 
Re-elected 
J. H. AGEE, Lincoln, Neb. 
E. M. BLAKESLEE, Santa Monica. 
Calif. 
B. L. FISHER, Martinsville, Va. 
L. W. HILL, Tarboro, N. C. 
A. N. JOHNS, San Francisco, Calif. 
R. A. LUMPKIN, Mattoon, Il. 
F. R. McBERTY, Galion, Ohio 
KELLEY MecNISH, Bristol, Tenn. 
R. A. PHILLIPS, Lincoln, Neb. 
L. F. ROBERTS, Chicago, Il. 
R. W. SIEMUND, Chicago, Il. 
J. H. WRIGHT, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Elected 
Cc. C. PEARCE, Riceville, Lowa, to 
succeed Samuel Tucker, re- 
signed. 


L. F. SHEPHERD, LaFayette, Ind.. 
to succeed C. F. 
signed. 


Mason, re- 











ago. Explaining that the problem now 
is not really a scientific or technical 
but rather a commercial one, Dr. 
Jewett pointed out that only time and 
much attention will explain the future 
of television. 


The acute need of civilian coopera- 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
OSCAR BURTON, Tyler, Tex. 


Chairman 
J. H. AGEE, Lincoln, Neb. 
W. M. ANGLE, Rochester, N. Y. 
F. S. BARNES, Rock Hill, S. ©. 
C. S. CADWELL, Chicago, Hi. 
H. M. ENGH, Erie, Pa. 
*ALDEN HART, Abilene, Kan. 
*L. W. HILL, Tarboro, N. C. 
A. N. JOHNS, San Francisco, Calif, 
R. A. LUMPKIN, Mattoon, III. 
*R. E. SHOTTS, Chicago, Il. 


*New Members 











tion with the military in all prepara 
tions for any future possibility of 
aggression from outside sources and 
the need for alertness in all walks of 
life against subversive activities withir 
the United States was emphasized by 
General Eddy. He _ predicted _ that 
“future war will be total warfare and 
will not be waged solely by or against 
people in uniform” thereby accentuat- 
ing the need for industrial prepared- 


ness, civil defense and mobilization of 
total resources as a_ problem com 
mensurate with that of mobilizing 


military manpower. 

Stressing that “Management’s New 
Freedom,” now found in the Taft 
Hartley Act, is the right of manage- 
ment to present its side of the stor) 
to its unionized employes, Mr. Clark 
based his talk on a hypothetical wag 
increase demand of a telephone com- 
pany union and the explanation of the 
company’s position given to th 
workers. 

In accordance with TELEPHONY’s past 
custom we are not publishing a long 
running account of the USITA con 
vention, but instead all of the addresses 
having to do with the telephone in 
dustry are being published on th 
pages that follow. 


>> Bill Odom whose dramatic globe-encircling flight was completed on Aug. 11, carried a tele- 
phone with a range up to 1,000 miles in his plane for ship-to-shore communication through 
switchboards at Chicago, New York and San Francisco. 


>> Illustrating that telephone facilities and services are continually changing is the fact that 
since the invention of the telephone in 1875 there has been an average of 260 telephone 


That’s a total of about 18.000 new devices in the three score and twelve 


>> There are more cars on American farms than telephones—4.15 million cars compared to 


What a Line! 


Hal—What did that telephone girl say to you when she broke the engagement? 


of great flexibility, both wire and 
inventions per year. 
years of telephone development! 
1.9 million telephones. 
Cal—Ring off.—Portland (Ore.) Review. 
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HE celebration of a Golden Jubilee 

should signify far more than the 

mere passage of a half century in 
the life of an individual or of an or- 
ganization such as the United States 
Independent Telephone Association. 
The fact that there is gathered to- 
gether here in Chicago the largest 
group of Independent men and women 
ever to be assembled for a national 
convention is proof of a greater sig- 
nificance. 


This gathering signifies that the rea- 
sons for which the first Independent 
Telephone Association was formed were 
sound, that the accomplishments of that 
association and its successor organiza- 
tions resulted in valuable con- 
tributions to the welfare of the Inde- 
pendent segment of the telephone in- 
lustry, and furthermore that there is 
and a determination to con- 
tinue the work of the past 50 years. 


have 


a desire 


Let us for a moment run back to the 
year 1897 and gaze upon a handful 
f men who just then had assembled 
in the city of Detroit. Here 
small group of determined pioneers 
who, as separate individuals, had been 
struggling to launch themselves into 
the midst of a new and promising en- 
terprise. They already had sensed the 
value of cooperative effort in their en- 
leavors. At this moment they were 
seeking strength in unity. The path 
they had chosen was a long and diffi- 
cult one 


was a 


Independent telephone men, all of 
them, no doubt they had chosen De- 
troit as the site of their first conven- 
tion because in that city was being 
operated the largest Independent tele- 
hone exchange in the entire United 


States. Avowedly, they had banded to- 
gether in a national organization in 
rder to “plan joint resistance to any 
age s of the American Bell Tele- 
Phone Co.” 


In reporting this meeting, Harry B. 


McMeal has noted that “ovreat earnest- 
less marked the sessions.” And again, 
US Words moderated, no doubt, by the 
mild repo rtorial style of the nineties, 
Mr. MeMeal has said, “Debate during 
the sessions was animated.” Great 
‘arnestness has continued to mark the 
sessions our conventions, and while 
— S is somewhat animated at 
‘imes, th: connotation of Bell aggres- 
‘On is vastly different from that of a 
half cent ry ago. E. C. Blomeyer, In- 
depende telephony’s modern Boswell, 
‘eeently as written that “it has of 
course be 


n years since the principal 
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objective of the Association was to pro- 


tect Independents from Bell.” Mr. 
Blomeyer further reveals that “dif- 
ferences between the two groups are 


now settled around the council table, 
in peace and amity.” 

This is perhaps the most profound 
change that has taken place in the 
history of our industry. Bell aggres- 
sion is no longer a thing we have to 
fear. Bell aggressiveness is something 
we have learned to esteem and respect. 
In more ways than one, we have found 





R. A. LUMPKIN 


ourselves the beneficiary of this qual- 
ity. 

A notable example was contained in 
the broadcast of Oct. 13. On behalf of 
the officers, Board of Directors and all 
members of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, I wish 
to take this opportunity to express our 
sincere appreciation for the gracious- 
ness of the Bell System in saluting our 
industry segment on the “Telephone 
Hour.” To transport this program to 
our convention city, to provide for this 
oceasion performers unexcelled in the 
concert world, was an undertaking of 
tremendous magnitude. The perfection 
with which it was accomplished be- 
speaks again the imagination, the re- 
sourcefulness—yes, the aggressiveness 
that is so properly characteristic of our 
Bell System friends. 

It would have been difficult indeed to 


UR INDUSTRY—TODAY, TOMORROW 


conceive a more adequate contribution 
to this, our Golden Jubilee celebration. 
I know that I speak for the entire In- 
dependent segment of the telephone 
industry when I express our apprecia- 
tion of this most gracious and generous 
gesture—a gesture made in the finest 
spirit of cooperation. 





It would be impossible for me to ad- 
dress you without a number of other 
expressions of appreciation—apprecia- 
tion that is purely personal but very 
real and very sincere. There has been 
accorded to me over the past 12 months 
a very rare privilege—the privilege 
that comes with serving as president of 
your association. No period in the life 
of an Independent telephone man could 
be more interesting or inspiring. 





It would be folly for me to contend 
that your president’s job is an easy one 

. . too many past presidents ... from 
their own experience, know otherwise. 
At the same time, they also know that 
the task is made easier to the extent 
that your president receives the co- 
operation and the support of the entire 
membership and the staff in the Wash- 
ington office. I feel that both have been 
given to me unstintingly by all those 
with whom it has been my pleasure to 
work. I am sincerely grateful fe it 
and I want to thank every one of you 
very much. 


My words will be limited to a rela- 
tively few subjects but they are sub- 
jects which seem to me to rank among 
the foremost in importance as we look 
ahead to tomorrow. Suppose we start 
with that old familiar subject, the cost 
of living, particularly the high cost of 
living that our industry is experiencing 
today. 


Someone has humorously said that 
the cost of living has very little effect 
on its popularity. This may be true as 
far as we as individuals may be con- 
cerned, but the statement certainly has 
doubtful validity when applied to most 
forms of business enterprise. High 
cost of living is not only a problem in 
household economics, it constitutes a 
malady from which we all suffer. It 
afflicts not only our personal living 
habits, but also our business enter- 
prises and even our government. Its 
effects are particularly discernible in 
the telephone industry. 


High living costs generally are ac- 
companied by high income. The cur- 
rent period is no exception. Income in 
the United States is at an all time peak 
and this is equally true of telephone 
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Left to right: H. F. LELLO, C. S. CADWELL and L. H. WARNER of the Automatic Electric group. 


company revenues. But whereas busi- 
ness generally has been able to retain, 
from income, amounts sufficient to set 
impressive records of profit and return, 
such is not the case in our own indus- 
try. Current operations of many units 
in the telephone industry actually are 
being conducted at a loss. Despite the 
fact that per station operating rev- 
enues of companies reporting to the 
USITA have increased nearly 30 per 
cent in the past decade, per station 
income available for fixed charges has 
declined nearly 20 per cent in the 
same period. 

We shudder to contemplate how much 
that decline might have been were it 
not for the amazing resourcefulness of 
our operating people and the fact that 
the use of plant and facilities has been 
stretched far beyond their engineered 
or even dreamed-of capacities. 

In order to provide service for a 
maximum number of applicants, we 
have resorted to many expedients. Yet 
it must be recognized that the possi- 
bilities of those expedients long have 
been exhausted. It would be useless to 
deny that the quality of our service 
has suffered as a result. Yet there is 
a tremendous amount of work ahead 
before even prewar standards can be 
restored. These standards not only 
must be restored as quickly as possible, 
they must be vastly improved if our 
future operations are to keep pace with 
past tradition of the industry. Already 
we are living on borrowed time. The 
publie’s extraordinary patience will not 
endure forever. 

No one will deny that such a pro- 
gram will cost money. It has required 
well over a billion dollars of new 
financing in less than two years. The 
total amount required is indetermin- 
able at this moment, but it is not likely 
that over the succeeding five-year pe- 
riod, any other business in the entire 
United States will require a greater 
amount of new capital funds. We 
rightfully are concerned about how 
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these funds can be obtained, for with- 
out question they must be sought in a 
competitive market. The telephone in- 
dustry is not the only one that needs 
new money and all others will be 
equally aggressive in wooing the in- 
vestor for his investment dollar. 

If we are to be successful in our 
quest for new money, we must offer an 
investment equally as attractive as that 
of our competitor in the money market. 

For the past 50 years, the invest- 
ment caliber of telephone securities has 


Group of Stromberg-Carlson representatives photographed at the USITA convention. 


been unquestioned. New offerings read- 
ily have been absorbed by the investing 
public. Our job is to see that there is 
no change in this situation. 

There are three well-known tests of 
a good security. First, there is the 
question of management. Second, there 
is the question of whether the commod- 
ity back of the security has a steady 
and future market. On the basis of the 
past record of our industry, the qual- 
ity of management will go unchal- 
lenged. There is little doubt that the 
telephone industry is here to stay. So, 
for the third point, what about the 





industry’s ability to maintai) 


fair 
earnings through good times and bad? 
In this respect our past record is ex. 


ceptionally good, but what is the pros. 
pect for the future? 
Unquestionably, our future opera- 


tions must be conducted on a new and 
increased cost level—a level brought 
about by circumstances over which the 
industry has had no control. 

There are some persons who still 
maintain the hope and expectation that 
so far as operating costs are concerned, 
the pendulum is about to swing back 
to the middle 1930’s. The Midyear Eoeo- 
nomic Report of the President, trans- 
mitted to the Congress, July 21, 1947, 
should serve to dispel any such dreams, 
In this report, Mr. Truman has said- 


“The activities of the war and the 
fiscal and monetary devices by which 
we financed that struggle introduced 
a profound upheaval in our economic 
affairs. The shock of war stimulated 
the country to full use of our resources. 
We do not propose to slump back to 
low productivity and underemployment. 
At present we are in the process of 
seeking to find a workable pattern of 
income and price relationships on a 
new price level but with continuing 
high production and employment. It is 
generally conceded that this new price 
level will be higher than prewar. 

“A large part of the increase i 
prices since 1940 has become imbedded 





Left to right: 

R. E. HOFFMAN, Chicago, Ill.; R. F. FAIRLY, J. P. GALLIGAN, both of San Francisco, Calif.; 

R. H. BARGER, Rochester, N. Y.; F. J. MICKA, Mansfield, Ohio; W. J. PFAENDER, Chicago, Ill.; 

W. C. CALDWELL, Hancock, Minn.; JOHN E. CORNELIUS, Rochester, N. Y.; WALTER E. CARLSON, 

St. Paris, Ohio; T. C. THOMPSON, Rochester, N. Y.; W. L. MOLLANDS, Atlanta, Ga.; N. Ww 

BALDWIN, R. O. HOFFMAN, both of Rochester, N. Y.; E. L. SHANKS, Camp Hill, Pa.; M. A. CLAY, 
Kansas City, Mo., and D. C. MAC MILLAN, Rochester, N. Y. 


in the cost and income structure of the 
economy. Hence decline to the prewa! 
level could be expected only as an ac 
companiment of a depression. That 
are all determined to prevent.” 


By these words the government has 
accepted the inflation and price Ts 
that has taken place in the past fe 
years. It not only proposes to ae 
serve’ the present level of prices; " 
clearly declares itself opposed to a” 
tendency to bring it down. 

So vanishes the hope that forme 
earnings will be restored by a owerin 
of operating costs. In its search for® 
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workable pattern of income and price 
relationships, the telephone industry 
has been forced to resort to a program 
of rate increases. Upon the character 
of such increases, as well as their 
amount, depends the industry’s ability 
to maintain a stable income record for 
the future. 

Some increases already have been 
granted, others are under way. Satis- 
factory earnings must be maintained. 
For, generally speaking, both the pub- 
lic and the regulatory bodies set up in 
its interest recognize the need of ade- 
quate earnings if the requirements for 
good and adequate service are to be 
met. Customer opposition to rate in- 
creases has been succeeded in many 
instances by appearances on the part 
of the public in support of company 
applications and generally accompanied 
by requests for improved service. 

The current approach of state com- 
missions is, for the most part, en- 
couraging to those of us who are strug- 
sling with rising costs of operation. In 
fact, some regulatory bodies have been 
more alert to the consequences of ris- 
ng costs than a number of the operat- 
ng companies under their jurisdiction. 

In a recent rate case decision, Judge 
Hooker, chairman of the Virginia Cor- 
poration Commission, emphasized the 
fact that a publicly regulated utility 
is left in times of rapidly 
mounting costs unless prompt and ade- 
quate relief is granted, and further- 
more, that no such utility can discharge 
its responsibility to the public in the 
form of good and adequate service un- 
less its earnings are sufficient, not only 
to cover operating expenses, but also 
to provide proper reserves for depre- 
ciation, plus a return ample enough to 
attract needed capital. 

Paralleling the 
Virginia commission 
Chairman Miller of 
Utilities Commission. 
cent meeting of the NARUC held in 
Boston during July, Chairman Miller 
drove home to his fellow commission- 
ers the fact that they are not bound by 
any legalistic formula in the determina- 
tion of proper earnings. On the other 
tand, Chairman Miller declared that 
commissions today “are bound in good 
conscience and by practical economics 


helpless 


philosophy of the 
are the words of 
the Ohio Public 
Addressing a re- 


to fix rates which will provide a return 
adequate to attract capital at the time 
t is needed, to maintain the credit of 


the busi ess, and thus to give assur- 
ance of the continuity and quality of 
the service.” 

At no time in the past 20 years has 
the need or the possibility for rate ad- 
ustment been greater. That regulatory 
‘ommissions recognize this is clearly 
apparent 


If there is any need for proof, let us 
‘eview for a moment increases granted 
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Left to right: C. A. LAMPEL, New Bethlehem, Pa.; R. W. SIEMUND, Leich Sales Corp. and 
MRS. A. A. WILSON, Mattoon, Ill. 


to the railroads since January of this 
year. The first of these amounted to 
17.7 per cent and added $1,000,000,000 
to the companies’ revenues. Another, 
amounting to $600,000,000 or an addi- 
tional 10 per cent, has just bee 
granted as a down payment on requests 
totaling $1,800,000,000. None of these 
include certain 
fares, express 


increases in passenger 
rates, mail payments, 
etc., which are estimated to have added 
about $300,000,000 more. 

In granting an 


interim increase to 


the railroads, the commission said in 
its order dated Oct. 6, 1947: 
“Railroads, like many other indus- 


tries, are vulnerable to inflationary 
forces or to sudden and sharply as- 
cending costs. They are large and reg- 
ular employers of labor, and are also 
heavy purchasers of fuel and various 
other materials and supplies; hence, 
they are directly affected by increases 
in costs occurring in any of these dif- 


“It has been strongly urged upon us 
by responsible authorities that any in- 
crease in freight rates and charges at 
the present time might stimulate al- 
ready existing inflationary forces. But 
in our judgment that factor is out- 
weighed by the necessity of keeping 
the carriers, in the face of higher costs 
of operation, in a reasonably healthy 
condition in order that they may main- 


tain their credit, procure additional 
equipment which is now’ urgently 
needed, and rehabilitate and improve 


their properties generally to take care 
of the demand of the public for ade- 
quate transportation service.” 

Thus there is no question about 
public acceptance of the necessity for 
additional revenues. Unfortunately, 
some of our companies either fail fully 
to recognize the gravity of the situa- 
tion or lack, perhaps, the will and 
initiative to seek the revenue which 
they need. One of our state regulatory 
bodies has facilitated rate adjustments 





Left to right: F. D. YOUNG, Kittanning, Pa.; C. E. BROWN, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co.; 


CECIL HITCHEN, Western Union; 


R. E. HENRY, Ka-mo Tools, 


and J. A. CAMPBELL, of the 


Kellogg company. 


ferent categories. Sharp price increases 
have occurred in all of such categories. 

“Our duty is plain. The law requires 
us to give due consideration, among 
other factors, to the need of revenue 
sufficient to enable the carriers under 
honest, economic and efficient manage- 
ment to provide adequate and efficient 
railway transportation service for the 
nation. 


for smaller operating units by a blanket 
order authorizing increases within cer- 
tain limits. These increases can be ob- 
tained with a minimum of effort. Yet 
many of the eligible companies within 
that state have failed to avail them- 
selves of the help that has been offered. 


(Please turn to page 96) 
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YOUR ASSOCIATION'S AFFAIRS 


N THE 50th anniversary of the 
O founding of your association I 
would like to add my felicita- 
tions to those which you have already 


received. I wish you many happy re- 
turns of the day. 


Fifty years ago, when a national 
organization of Independent companies 
was first formed, Grover Cleveland and 
William McKinley had taken over the 
reins of government. In the meantime, 
nine other men have occupied the office 
of the chief executive of the nation. 
Two major wars have been fought and 
won. In 1897 the population of the 
country was less than 75,000,000; today 
it is more than 140,000,000. 


Then, the telephone industry that 
was given birth by the momentous in- 
vention of Alexander Graham Bell in 
1875, was barely becoming of age. The 
900,000 telephones in use in the United 
States in 1897 have now grown to 
more than 33,000,000. All of the rest 
of the world put together does not have 
that many. In 1897, the total number 
of Independent exchanges was a little 
over 2,200; today the number is in the 
neighborhood of 12,000. 


But those who man the lines are not 
content to rest. ... In 1897 there was 
only one telephone for every 83 per- 
sons. Some figures as to telephone 
growth in various nations published 
not long ago by a committee of Con- 
gress show that today— 


In the United States there 
telephone for every five persons. 

In Sweden there is one telephone for 
every six persons. 

In Great Britain there is one tele- 
phone for every 12 persons. 

In Russia there is one telephone for 
every 125 persons. 


is one 


As evidence that the pioneering in- 
stinct is still much alive I might re- 
mark that since the end of the war 
your association has had dozens of in- 





By CLYDE S. BAILEY 
USITA Executive Vice President 





quiries from returning soldiers as to 
how to go about buying or setting up 
small telephone exchanges. . 

What kind of people were those who 
did the pioneering 50 years ago when 
your association first came into being? 
If you will thumb the pages of the 
industry journals of those days, as I 
have done, you will find that many of 
them wore mustaches and beards. . . 
They were not all saints. But cer- 
tainly they were not sinners. They 
had a commercial instinct for making 
money. And just as certainly there 
was nothing wrong about it... . 


If those pioneers had a commercial 
instinct they also had a conception of 
the need and the right of the public 
to communication service, a _ service 
which was destined to become so im- 
portant to the business and social life 
of the community as to justify legis- 
lative bodies in subjecting it to public 
regulation under statutes which, in 
modern amended form, provide that 
before there can be a cessation of 
service the consent of public authority 
must be obtained. 


Independent telephony has succeeded 
because it has deserved to succeed... . 
There must be something in the very 
nature of the telephone calling which 
brings out the best in human nature 
and public-spirited service. 

Not long ago our good friend Fran- 
cis X. Welch said: 


“The public utility business, pri- 
vately owned and operated, publicly 
regulated, self-supporting and tax pro- 
ducing, represents the finest flower of 
the American way of life. .. .” 


What the future holds out for the 
Independent segment of the telephone 


industry depends more upon tl} 


gen- 
eral economic diet and climate of the 
country as a whole than upon any 


other single factor. Our industry js 
not separate and apart from the gen- 
eral economy. Speaking broadly, its 
pulse rises and falls with general eco- 
nomic conditions, the same as in most 
other businesses. 

We have won a fair measure of eco- 
nomic stability during the more than 


50 years of our existence. We have 
weathered several depressions. We 
have provided an _ essential service 


through the trying times of two major 
wars and two minor ones. We have 
survived dire shortages in manpower 
and materials when they were more 
needed for other purposes in the na- 
tion’s arsenal of democracy. We have 
gotten the message through notwith- 
standing the largest obstacles. 


If we can now weather some of the 
economic heresies and sophistries that 
have been knocking at our door as an 
aftermath of war; if we can hold up 
our end in the never-ceasing battle for 
a share of the consumer’s dollar; if we 
can succeed in keeping our credit good 
through adequate earnings so _ that 
plant rehabilitation and expansion need 
not be neglected; if we can continue to 
get the message through, more eff- 
ciently, with less complaint, at rates 
which are reasonable to all concerned, 
we shall again vindicate our claim to 
initiative and _ resourcefulness; and 
furthermore we shall prove anew that 
ours is a splendid example of Ameri- 
can free enterprise at its best... 


It should be borne in mind that ours 
is a national, not a state, organiza 
tion. As declared in Article 2 of our 


by-laws, “the association is organized 
for the purpose of promoting the gen- 
eral welfare of the individuals, firms, 
and corporations engaged in providing 
Independent telephone service. 





LEFT PHOTO, left to right: C. P. STOCKER, Lorain Products Corp.; O. C. BUCK, New Richmond, Ind.; E. L. KLINGEL, St. Paul, Minn.; ROY PALMER. 
Merrifield, Minn., and H. M. HUGE, Lorain Products Corp. RIGHT PHOTO: W. W. ROGERS (left) and J. R. COFFING, JR., both of Coffing Hoist Co. 
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The splendid historical sketch of our 
segment of the industry, by Mr. Blo- 
meyer, sets forth with crystal clearness 
the transcendent fact that but for a 
national organization there would not 
be an aggregation of commercial Inde- 
pendent telephone companies. Indeed 
there would not be such a thing as a 
telephone industry as we know it today 
at all. The existence of a national 
association made it possible not only 
for the general integrity of the Inde- 
pendents to be respected but for the 
entire industry to be preserved as pri- 
vate enterprise, instead of being taken 
wer by the federal government, and 
yperated as a state enterprise as in 
ther large nations... 


On the subject of legislation men- 
tion may be made of the amendment 
obtained in 1939 to the Wage and Hour 
Act by which Congress granted a par- 
tial exemption which recognized the 
peculiar conditions surrounding the 
eration of the small telephone ex- 
change. Without this exemption the 
economic survival of many of our small 
exchanges would have been jeopardized. 


Mention should also be made of pro- 
visions included in the Communications 
Act of 1934 which greatly limited the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission over most of the 
Independent companies, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that such companies are 
all engaged in interstate commerce to 
some extent and are therefore subject 
to federal power if the Congress should 
see fit to exercise it. Those provisions 
were written into the law as a result 
of representations as to their necessity 
made by the national association. . . 

In referring to the Wage-Hour Act 
amendment and to the exemption pro- 
visions of the Communications Act no 
aim whatever is intended to be im- 
bled that the national association 
pulled any rabbits out of the hat. Your 
association has no magic power. What 
we do say is that the association was 
mm the job and presented facts and 
arguments to Congress which in its 
own informed opinion justified the 
legislative treatment that was accorded. 

It is appropriate also to mention the 
Taft-Hartley labor reform bill, for it 
8a fact that although this meritorious 
blece of legislation is one of general 
application, your association undertook 
% explain the need for it from the 
standpoint of our interests. 
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And, « course, for reasons to be re- 
ferred to a little later, mention should 
also be made of the enactment of a 
statute ©! limitations, as a part of the 
Pair Labor Standards Act. 
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Bell System companies. Here too it 
can be said that the association has 
rendered a very useful service to its 
members. The increased commissions 
on interchanged business which have 
accrued to Independent companies in 
the last 10 years alone, brought about 
in substantial part by the efforts of the 
association, have amounted to very 
substantial sums, amounts large enough 
to justify the expense of maintaining 
both national and state associations 
for many years in the past and for 
many years to come. 

Another highly important field in 
which the national association has 
functioned in the interest of its mem- 
bership has been in connection with 





F. M. PARSONS, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 

Co. (left) and W. M. McILVANE, Copperwel! 

Steel Co., try to disguise themselves without 
success. 


advice upon various technical features 
of telephone operation. This has been 
done mainly through able, hard-work- 
ing committees. .. 

Telephone Companies Doing Their 
Best to Lick Service Problem. The 
birth rate of new stations since the end 
of the war, our station growth, has 
been high. Since VJ day our Inde- 
pendents in the aggregate have in- 
stalled upwards of a million telephones. 
The Bell System companies have in- 
stalled more than million. But 
large numbers of people are still wait- 
ing for service. 


5% 





As everyone knows, the bottleneck 
has been central office equipment. Plant 
margins in most places must be re- 
stored before orders for service can be 
filled. In many instances whole new 
buildings to house new equipment must 
be constructed. Manufacturers are 
turning out equipment as fast as they 
can. Already in some places companies 
have caught up with held orders and 
are out actually seeking new business. 
At the other extreme are companies 
which may not get needed central office 
equipment for several years yet al- 
though already on order.... 


Some of the state commissions have 
exhibited impatience with delays that 
have attended the making of service 
improvements. A few have ... by 
holding statewide hearings, or hearings 
involving particular companies. One 
has adopted the rather extreme pen- 
alty measure of reducing subscriber 
rates. Another has threatened to do so. 


As to penalty rates it seems to me 
that aside from the serious question of 
law presented, it must be obvious that 
in many situations any such regulatory 
philosophy would, if resorted to gen- 
erally, be productive of a vast amount 
of uncertainty and confusion. It would 
also, by depriving a company of needed 
revenue, defeat the very ends so much 
desired by the public, the commission, 
and the utility itself. 


In a letter addressed to one of the 
state commissions by your association 
the hope was expressed that some prac- 
tical solution to the service problem 
might be found so that telephone serv- 
ice may be brought up to the standard 
desired by all concerned without at- 
tempting to introduce any new and 
untried regulatory concept of doubtful 
validity. 

When the bell tolls for the end of the 
scarcity in materials, equipment, and 
manpower that has been hampering 
telephone companies, there will be 


enough telephone service for everyone 
who wants it when he wants it. 
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Not long ago, I shared the platform 
at a state telephone association con- 
vention with a state official. Though 
modest enough to admit that he did not 
know anything about the telephone 
business, he said we should get the war 
behind us and forget about wartime 
scarcity as an excuse for not meeting 
our service obligations today. 


But how, I asked, can we blind our- 
selves to the principal causes of our 
service troubles when we know that 
our manufacturers are still finding it 
difficult to get certain needed critical 
material with which to fabricate equip- 
ee 

We would all 
behind us. 


like to get the war 
But the government of the 
United States, still the best govern- 
ment in the world, will not let us 
forget about it. Did not the United 
States News in May, 1947, tell us that 
since VJ day, good old Uncle Sam with 
a generous heart has shipped to Rus- 
sia $233,000,000 worth of goods and 
materials—an amount almost one-third 
as large as the aggregate investment 
in all Independent telephone property? 

There was a service problem follow- 
ing World War I. It was eventually 
licked. The service problem which has 
followed World War II will also be 
licked as fast as telephone companies 
and telephone manufacturers acting in 
cooperation are able to get the tools to 
do the job. No group could possibly 
want it done quicker than the tele- 
phone group itself... . 


Legislation 

While activity in legislative matters 
is not the principal function of your 
association, it is natural and proper 
when measures are pending before 
Congress in which the Independent 
segment of the telephone industry is 
interested, that your organization 
should seek an opportunity to express 
its views. 

Legislation of direct interest to us 
in the present Congress, pending or 
already advanced to enactment, may be 
enumerated as follows: 


(a) Legislation proposing a cabinet 
investigation of utility rates. 

(b) Rural telephone legislation. 

(c) Tax legislation. 

(d) Taft-Hartley Labor Reform Bill. 

(e) A statute of limitations. 

(f) Minimum wage legislation. 


In the case of bills calling for an 
investigation of utility rates by three 
departments of the exexecutive branch 
of the government, it may be stated 
that no progress whatever was made 
upon them at the last session and that 
the prospect is that they will not be 
seriously considered at the next. 


Proposed rural telephone legislation 
slept in committee all of last session, 
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A group of Independents welcome Chicago's mayor, MARTIN KENNELLY, who addressed the USITA 


convention. 








Left to right: C. S. CADWELL, Automatic Electric Co.; R. A. PHILLIPS, Lincoln, Neb.; 
T. A. BOYD, New York City; MAYOR KENNELLY; C. D. MANNING, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 


Co. and W. C. HENRY, Bellevue, Ohio. 


and there is no present indication that 
any real effort will be made to awaken 
it at the next session. ... 

Your association through the chair- 
man of its Tax Committee appeared at 
a hearing at the last session before the 
House Ways & Means Committee and 
presented a statement in support of the 
association’s views on excise taxes. 

In the same manner your association 
also appeared before the same com- 
mittee in support of various changes 
in the corporate tax structure. The 
principal change advocated dealt with 
the elimination of the inequitable dou- 
ble system of taxation of business car- 
ried on in the corporate form. 

It is known that the House Ways & 
Means Committee is making intensive 
study of the whole tax situation with a 
view to having recommendations ready 
for Congress when it reconvenes two 
and a half months hence. 

It seems likely that some for of tax 


revision will be enacted in 1948, an 
election year. What it will be will 
depend upon a number of factors, 


among them the results of the studies 
now in progress by the House Ways & 
Means Committee, the extent to which 
we must continue to lend financial and 
other assistance to foreign countries, 
and the requirements of our military 
in the face of a changing world situa- 
tion. 


Labor Reform Legislation 


It is to be hoped that the Taft- 
Hartley labor reform bill enacted at 
the last session will be something more 
than that. It was intended to have a 
needed prophylactic effect on the labor 
front... .. 

Everyone interested in a smoothly 
functioning economy, with cordial rela- 
tions between those who furnish job 
opportunities and those who hold jobs 


down, will hope that every labor union 
with a spark of the spirit of democracy 
will accept the Taft-Hartley Bill and 


in good sportsmanship try to make 
its provisions work for the general 
good. ... 


Employers generally were heartened 
at the last session of Congress by the 
enactment of a federal statute of limi- 
tations to govern the bringing of suits 
for claimed wage arrearages under the 
1938 Fair Labor Standards Act. As 
one member of Congress expressed it, 
the 1938 Act created an indefinite lia- 
bility for an indefinite period for a 
unknown violation of an undefined lav 

The Gwynne Portal-to-Portal Act, 
carrying a much needed time limitatior 
for bringing suit as well as making 
other noteworthy changes in the 1998 
statute, became a part of the law of 
the land on May 14 with presidentia 
approval. 

The need for the enactment of such 
legislation was brought to the atten- 
tion of Congress several years ago by 
a number of national trade organiza 
tions. Indeed, I think it is fair to a) 
that the genesis of the legislation was 
action which was taken by youl 
own national association, functioning 
through your alert Employment Rele- 
tions Committee and your association 
officers. 

The spectre of increased minimum 
wage legislation raised its head at the 
last session of Congress again and 1s 
certain to reappear in fuller view # 
the next session. At a hearing befor 
a subcommittee of the House Commit 
tee on Education & Labor in July yo! 
executive vice president appeared 
behalf of your association and dre¥ 
attention to the peculiar conditions sv” 
rounding the operations of the smalle 
units in our segment of the telephort 
industry. 
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In doing this we sought to make 
plain that we were not in any sense 
“ arguing for sub-standard wages. Sub- 
von standard wages in any industry should 
ail not be tolerated. We told the commit- 
rake 4 2 that, far from paying sub-standard 
‘eral @ “28eS, our Independent companies are 
paying attractive wages which in many 
al cases are higher than wages requiring 
the ike skills in other business activity in 
himi- the same communities. 
suits W e undertook to explain to the com- 
r the mittee some of the factors which dif- 
As ferentiate living conditions in small 
dit towns from those in large towns. We 
lia said that to require small employers in 
a small towns to pay metropolitan wage 


rates would be unjust to the employers, 
het and that to permit employers in large 
towns to pay wage rates found reason- 


set able in the very small places would be 
1938 injust to the employes. ... 

page Without attempting to summarize all 

entia i our testimony, I may say that we 
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Several Contests featured the recent USITA convention. 
receiver given by the Cook Electric Co. 


reasonable differenial between wage 
rates in small towns and large towns 
may be devised. 

I believe that at least a majority of 
the members of the house committee 
accept the validity of this economic 
philosophy. At the same time, having 
no greater cerebral prowess than most 
of the rest of mankind, they are dubi- 
ous about their ability to construct 
such a mechanism. There are so many 
towns with such varying circumstances 
and diverse living conditions. Unless 
someone can with 
plan for establishing the 
ferential it may well prove that we 
shall witness an increase in the mini- 
mum wage applicable generally, sub- 
ject only to the exceptions and exemp- 
tions already in the law or to others 
which Congress in its wisdom may see 
fit to enact. 


a suitable 
needed dif- 


come up 


As a result of comments and criti- 
cisms concerning operation of the 
various provisions of the Fair Labor 


Standards Act, the House Labor Com- 
mittee will 
Washington later this month. The com- 
mittee intends not only to take addi- 
tional testimony on the question of a 
minimum wage but to 
other matters as 


begin broad hearings in 


new consider 


such coverage, ex- 
emptions, child labor, liquidated dam- 
ages, overtime and other aspects of the 
present law. 

The apparent intention is to do a 
thorough-going job of and 
examination, a job as complete as the 
one done by congressional committees 
in laying a foundation for the labor 
reform legislation enacted at the last 


probing 


session. 

Operating Results of Class “A” 
“B” Companies. One of the important 
activities of our association is the com- 
piling and distribution of accounting 
and statistical data relating to the 
operations of Independent telephone 


and 


H. R. CHRISTIANSON, Muskegon, Mich., won the radio. 

J. F. JAAP, Cook company; R. B. FAIRLY, Lubbock, Tex.; C. M. FAWCETT, Ocala, Fia.; COL. E. W. LOVE, New Haven, Conn., and 

right: St In the right photo are two winners of the contest conducted by the American Crossarm & Conduit Co. 
* STAN SHERMAN, American Crossarm & Conduit Co.; MRS. F. W. BECHDOLT, Defiance, Ohio, third winner; N. D. STOKER, American Créss- 
arm company, and F. W. HAUPT, Stromberg-Carlson, first winner. 





T. A. LOGAN 
Automatic Electric group. 


(left) and T. S. GARY of the 


Our annual statistical re- 
ports have been restricted to the Class 
“A” and “B” companies because of 
inability to obtain reliable underlying 
figures from a sufficiently representa- 
tive group of the smaller companies. 
In time we hope to be able to obtain 
figures from all companies regardless 
of size, so that the accounting volume 
may contain a more comprehensive 
showing of the results of operations of 
companies in of the in- 
dustry. 

This part of the Association’s work 
is carried on by Secretary Floyd D. 
Ridings, who also serves as our statis- 
tician.... 


companies. 


our branch 


Small Company Rate Increases 
Mounting operating expenses have 
compelled many companies to seek 
added revenues through the medium of 
subscriber rate increases. While it is 
never a pleasant task to increase rates, 
it is sometimes a most necessary one. 


(Please turn to page 98) 
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Left to right: MRS. MILDRED METTS, 
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RURAL SERVICE COMMITTEE REPORT 


AM glad to discuss for a few min- 
| utes “The March of Telephones to 

the Farms” because this is one of 
the important facets of telephone oper- 
ations for practically every Independ- 
ent company in this dynamic age. 


In the decade just prior to the turn 
of this century Independent telephone 
exchanges were organized in several 
thousand towns all over this country. 
The large majority of them were in the 
smaller towns or villages, with rural 
customers constituting a large part of 
the total number of connected stations. 
Farmers in the surrounding areas built 
their own party lines into town for 
connection to the telephone exchange as 
switched lines. In other areas farmers 
organized their own mutual companies 
with one of their members operating 
the switchboard. 


The pioneer instinct thus began to 
manifest itself with lusty vigor. 


There followed a steady growth in 
number of rural subscribers as pole 
leads and grounded wire lines were ex- 
tended out like gigantic spider webs 
radiating from telephone “centrals.” 
This widespread expansion in the num- 
ber of rural telephones continued until 
about 1920. Over the following 15 
years there was brought home to us 
the full realization of the close rela- 
tionship between the farmer’s income 
and the number of farmer telephones, 
as we witnessed an alarming decline 
in rural stations. 


It should be emphasized that this 
decline in farm telephone use did not 
arise out of inadequate service. It 
came from a decreased number of dol- 
lars in the farmer’s pocket. 


Changed economic conditions and the 
approach of a second world conflict 
reversed the decline in the demand for 
rural telephone service. And for the 
past six years we have experienced a 
persistent and continuing demand for 
the installation of a seemingly endless 
number of rural stations. Despite our 
best efforts since 1945, most of our 
companies today have on file a new 
high in the number of held orders, in- 
cluding many for rural service. The 
rural telephone problem persists. Its 
solution is on the way but continues to 
demand the best of our Industry. 

Subject to the availability of equip- 
ment and manpower, that problem now 
in the year 1947 resolves itself into two 
major parts. They are first, adequate 
rural coverage, and second, an im- 
proved grade of rural service. 

I reported in some detail at our 
Spring Conference on developments up 
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to that time in the farm telephone 
situation. Since then, on June 18, Ad- 
ministrator Wickard of the REA made 
public proposed standard contracts 
which he has approved for any REA 
borrower desiring to enter into an 
agreement with a telephone company 
for joint use of wire or poles. These 
contracts are the result of joint studies 
conducted between representatives of 
the REA and both groups in the tele- 
phone industry. 


contract 
use of 


There are two separate 
forms. The first covers the 





W. C. HENRY 


power wires for rural telephone car- 
rier currents in the 150 to 500 kilo- 
cycle band and the use of poles for 
attaching the common carrier termi- 
nals, drop wires and other telephone 
attachments. REA _ cooperative em- 
ployes will, of course, make the con- 
nections to the power wires. For this 
use the telephone company will pay 
the cooperative an annual attachment 
rental of $1.00 for each pole on which 
attachments are made, $2.10 per year 
for electric power consumed, and the 
out-of-pocket costs for special work 
performed by employes of the coopera- 
tive, on telephone carrier systems. 

The second contract form, and to 
us probably the more important one, 
covers the joint use of poles for both 
power and telephone wires. This is 
purely a reciprocal leasing agreement, 
the ownership of all jointly-used poles 


resting with either the cooperative oy 
the telephone company. The contract 
suggests that an attempt will be made 
to equalize the ownership of jointly- 
used poles when the placement of addi. 
tional poles for joint use is planned, 
Each telephone company must decide 
whether it wishes to enter into joint 
pole use on electric power poles with 
voltages used by power companies. 


The contact rental payments in- 
cluded in the contract were developed 
on the principle of sharing economies 
through the joint use of one pole line, 
Recognition is given to the fact that 
power poles usually are taller than 
telephone poles. For example, if a co- 
operative contacts a 35-ft., Class 6 pole 
owned by the telephone company, it 
will pay an annual rental of $2.00, but 
if the telephone company contacts a 
pole of the same size owned by the 
cooperative, the telephone company will 
pay an annual rental of $1.30. Actu- 
ally, the contact rental payment sched- 
ule to apply in a particular instance is 
determined by the construction cost per 
mile of the noles to be jointly used as 
agreed to by the cooperative and the 
telephone company. 

Perhaps some improvement can be 
made in these two REA contracts, but 
it is felt that they offer in many in- 
stances a reasonable approach to the 
solution of costly duplicate pole lines. 
One Independent company has esti- 
mated that it will save in first cost 
about $40,000 by joint pole use under 
the new contracts, in 72 miles of new 
construction. There is at present more 
than one-half million miles of REA 
construction now lining our roads, and 
many additional miles have been ap- 
proved for construction within the next 
two years. If a telephone company 
desires to enter into joint use of REA 
poles, there should be ample oppor 
tunity for most companies to do 9 
under this contract. 

By the way, if you haven’t seen 4 
copy of these contracts, you may gt 
them by dropping a line to our execl 
tive vice president, Clyde Bailey, at our 
Washington office. 

On Aug. 8th of this year the AT&T 
sent forward to its Associated Bel 
companies a draft in tentative form, o 
a rural power line carrier agreement, 
which had been prepared by a joi! 
committee of the Bell System and the 
Edison Electric Institute on rural tele 
phone service by carrier on power “ll 
cuits. 


This draft form of agreement, 2 
use between commercial power 4" 
telephone companies, is rather gene! 
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inasmuch as it was recognized that no 
single form of agreement would be 
suitable in all situations. Administra- 
tive details and contact rental fees are 
to be worked out in each specific case 
in accordance with standard plant con- 
struction practices of telephone and 
electric companies. If you have occa- 
sion to want to connect telephone car- 
rier equipment to the lines of private 
power companies, I am sure your con- 
necting Bell company will make a copy 
of this tentative form contract avail- 
able to you. 

From previous reports made from 
this platform and from reports pub- 
ished in our trade journals, you, of 
sourse, know of the technical success 
f the power line carrier system. As 
f Sept. 1, Bell System companies had 
34 M-1 power line carrier systems in 
ise, providing service to 236 rural cus- 
tomers, an average of about seven cus- 
tomers per system. Power line carrier 
nstallations are being accelerated by 
the Bell System, and Western Electric 
M-1 equipment production this year is 
expected to be sufficient to serve about 
12,000 telephone customers. Two of 
our Independent operating companies 
have made initial power line carrier 
system installations, and several others 
have ordered this type of equipment. 
All reports indicate that the service 
provided by these systems is very good. 








Here is the group of officials and employes of the General Telephone Directory Co. who publi-hed 


the invaluable directory during the USITA convention. 


STANDING, left to right: MAX W. BECKER, 


FRANK DAVIES, EVERETT MORNINGSTAR, cll of Long Becch, Calif., and HARRY HUETHER, Chicago, 
lll. SEATED, left to right, MARY OBERBECK, Mazison, Wis.; MRS. WINIFRED EDEN, Lafayette, 


Ind.; CELIA BOONE, Chicago, Ill.; 


MARGARET CLARK cand MRS LUCILLE JAGERSON, both of 


Long Beach, Calif. 


cially long existing rural lines where 
a company is committed to maintain 
rural service. 

Attempts to adapt the M-1 power 
line carrier system directly to existing 
long rural telephone lines is thus far 
not at all encouraging. The number 
of miles of cable or iron wire over 
which this type of system will operate 
satisfactorily is not very great, par- 


o 


left to right: GEORGE MORSE, Reliable Electric Co.; E. C. HUNT, Blair, Neb.; D. L. BAXTER and 
W. A. DINSMORE, both of the Reliable company. 


However, the present cost of power 
ine carrier equipment makes its use 
‘economical only under special condi- 


tions. Certain sections in the South 
and West, where distances between 
‘ural bseribers are great, the num- 
%r of subscribers limited and con- 
struction costs high, offer the best 


Possibilities for its use. Although reg- 


ilar telephone line construction is more 
practicable in the majority of cases, 
telephone companies should be alert to 
‘eeognize those special cases where 
ower |ine carrier systems will be de- 
‘rable as an alternative to the con- 
struction of new conventional tele- 


Phone lines or the rebuilding of espe- 
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ticularly when measured by the cost of 
the equipment, although on copper or 


copper steel wire the range is much 
more satisfactory. 
At least two or our Independent 


telephone manufacturers are working 
on rural carrier systems for use on 
regular telephone lines. In so far as I 
have been able to ascertain, they are 
adaptations of regular central office 
trunk line carrier systems. One of our 
manufacturers is offering an adapta- 
tion of the Lenkurt Type 10, point to 
point carrier system for use on rural 
telephone lines. This system requires 
one terminal at or near the central 
office and the other terminal in the 


vicinity of a group of subscribers to be 
served. Conventional telephone lines 
connect the stations to the second ter- 
minal, with several stations connected 
to one pair of wires, if they can be 
conveniently grouped. This system will 
serve a maximum of 10 customers on a 
bridged, code ringing metallic line 
basis, and will operate to provide mag- 
neto, common battery or dial service. 
Because the Lenkurt Type 10 System 
uses fairly low frequencies, 4 to 10 
kilocycles, it is possible to connect 
more than one system to wire circuits 
on the same pole line without special 
transposition. Only one system, how- 
ever, can be connected to each pair of 
wires. The length of line which can be 
used satisfactorily with this equip- 
ment will depend upon its makeup. The 
price of the equipment is such as to 
make it appear as a possible alterna- 
tive to stringing additional wire for 
long rural lines in many cases. 

The other Independent manufacturer 
is understood to be working on a modi- 
fication of its 9 H 1 carrier system 
along lines similar to those just men- 
tioned. Also I understand that devel- 
opment of a short haul carrier system 
of somewhat different characteristics 
is well under way by one of our larger 
Independent operating groups. Both 
expect soon to make announcement to 
the industry of their equipment. 


These joint pole use agreements and 
carrier systems constitute additional 
tools with which to attack the rural 
telephone problem. However, adequate 
rural telephone coverage can only be 
achieved the hard way—that of placing 
thousands of telephone poles on end in 
holes dug in the ground. The number 
of rural telephones that are being 
added by most of our operating com- 
panies is in direct proportion to the 
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emphasis which each individual com- 
pany management is giving to this 
problem. 

Bell System companies are continu- 
ing to do a splendid job in extending 
rural servicé\in their areas. In 1946 
they added 342,000 rural customers and 
in the first eight months of this year 
another 183,000. Their increase of 
525,000 new rural customers since Jan. 
1, 1946 amounts to an increase in less 
than two years of almost 50 per cent 
in the number of rural telephones in 
areas which they serve. 

Accurate figures of rural telephone 
growth in our branch of the Industry 
are not available, but the statistics so 
far obtainable indicate an average gain 
of 16 per cent to 17 per cent in rural 
stations in Independent telephone ter- 
ritory for the two years of 1946 and 
1947. It is true that this gain repre- 
sents about two times our normal rural 
station gain, but it is only one-third 
as good a job as the Bell System has 
done, and theirs is the yardstick we 
are measured by in the eyes of the 
public and the politician. 

The AT&T company prepared a most 
attractive exhibit for the REA annual 
convention held this February in Spo- 
kane, Wash. It is more inclusive than 
their power line carrier exhibit shown 
at our last convention, and depicts 
graphically the various methods which 
they are employing in providing more 
service for farmers. 

Senator Hill’s bill to amend the 
Rural Electrification Act to provide 
for rural telephones did not even come 
up for committee hearing in the first 
session. of the 80th Congress, and it 
may get no farther in the second ses- 
sion. REA cooperatives did, however, 
secure from Congress an appropriation 
of 225 millions for new electric power 
line construction. At the rate they are 


going, these cooperatives will have 
covered their territories with power 
lines within the next several years, 


and will be ready for new activities. 
Whether the REA enters the telephone 
field in competition with commercial 
telephone companies will be determined 
to a very large extent by the job we 
do over the next year or two in pro- 
viding adequate rural telephone service 
in our exchange areas. 

Since the end of World Conflict II 
we have been handicapped by insuffi- 
cient materials and shortage of trained 
manpower. Yet the ability of my own 
company to purchase material is fairly 
comparable to the Bell companies, and 
operating as I do in smaller communi- 
ties, opportunities to employ manpower 
are better than they are in industrial 
centers. Each one of you who is 
charged with the management of an 
Independent telephone property must 
answer for himself the question of 
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Left to right: JOHN WINCHESTER, National Telephone Supply Co.; C. E. AMBELONG, Pusecno, 
ill.; C. H. KLEIN, National Telephone Supply; W. A. TROUT, Blackhawk Mfg. Co.; GLENN VOYLES, 
National Telephone Supply, and J. HENRY GEORGE, Ashland, Ohio. 


whether in October, 1947 you are using 
the oft repeated short supply of mate- 
rial and manpower as a real reason for 
not installing more rural telephones, or 
as an excuse for not doing so. I re- 
peat, there is a direct relationship 
between the extension of rural lines 
and the emphasis which each telephone 
management is placing on this problem. 

There is little uniformity in the In- 
dependent group in the matter of ex- 
tension of new lines. Many of our 
operating companies, including some of 
our Class A members, today are con- 
tinuing to charge the applicant for the 
extension of rural service beyond one 
or two poles. Companies that are seri- 
ous in their desire to solve the rural 
telephone problem are making rural 
line extensions up to from one-quarter 
to one-half mile per customer to be 
served, and wire line extensions of 
from one to one and a half miles per 
customer, on existing company-owned 
poles, without construction assessments. 

Some companies partially protect 
themselves by requiring the subscriber 
to execute contracts for service for 
periods varying from one to five years 
based on the length of the line ex- 
tension. In several cases the customer 
is required to also make advance rental 
payments of from six months to a year. 
These practices vary with almost each 
operating company, and in general re- 





These Koiled Kords, 
right) COL. E. W. LOVE, C. S. MASON and 
JOHN BROWN COOK. 


Inc., officials are (left to 


flect recently liberalized line extension 
rules. 

I ask 
company 


have you in 


your 


you, 
liberalized 
sion rules to the greatest 
extent essential to the maximum de- 
velopment of your rural service? Ar 
you applying these line extension rules 
on an 
these 


your ow! 
line exten- 


reasonable 


area coverage basis? If not, 
matters which merit you 
prompt and serious consideration. 


are 


In addition to making rural servic 
available to all who desire it, we 
carry forward a definite program t 
improve the quality of rural telephone 
service. Multi-party lines, with 18 t 
20 or more code ringing telephones 01 


must 


one line, may have provided accepta- 
ble service when they were first estab- 
lished, but that is not so today. 
calling rates per subscriber have trip- 
led since 1914, but the number of sub- 
scribers on 
cases 


Loca 


has in 
constant or 
calling rates 
has been 


rural lines 
remained 
creased. As 
rural 
Surveys 


man) 
even in- 
increased, 
down graded 
have conducted 
within the last several years all clearly 
show that the most persistent criticism 
of rural telephone service is the larg 
number of telephones on a line. Ovel- 
loading multi-party lines stems fron 
the desire of our industry over a long 
period of years to keep the rate fo 
rural service as low as possible, and t 
defer construction of additional cost!) 
rural line facilities. 

We are all faced with the necessit) 
of securing additional exchange rev- 
enue and present rural telephone rates 
of most of our 
compensatory. Rural service rates al 
far more important to Independent 
companies than they are to the Bel 
System because of the much 
proportion of rural station to our tota 
connected load. Our rural rates must 
be as. high and in some 
higher than Bell System rural 
order that they may carry in so far 4 
practicable their proper portion of th 
cost of providing this service. 

(Please turn to page 104) 
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ALL-AMERICAN TELEPHONE TEAM 


WOULD like to start by saying, in 

behalf of all your Bell System 

neighbors, how very pleased we are 
to be taking part with you in this 
Golden Jubilee celebration. We all of 
us say, “Congratulations’—and we’re 
happy that through The Telephone 
Hour we have been able to help spread 
the word of your’ progress’ and 
achievements, and at the same time tell 
the people of this country something 
of the esteem in which we hold our 
fellow-workers in the Independent tele- 
phone industry. 

You and we are engaged between us 
in furnishing telephone service — the 
best possible service —to all America. 
There is not a moment in time—not 
one—when Independent and Bell Sys- 
tem forces may not be called upon to 
act together, and always to the same 
identical 





which is to enable 
people anywhere in our land to talk 
with each other 


purpose, 


regardless of distance. 
Just as the telephones that the industry 
serves are interconnected, and precisely 
because they are interconnected, the re- 
the problems, and the 
progress of different units within the 
industry are 


sponsibilities, 


and interde- 
pendent. Only in one way can we serve 


interwoven 


all the people of this country, anytime, 
anywhere, and serve them better as the 
days and years go on. That is by work- 
ing together, thinking together and 
planning together on all our common 
problems; by All-American team-play 
all the time. 

So Il am especially glad of the oppor- 
tunity that this great occasion gives to 
us in the Bell System—the opportunity 
to tell you as strongly as we know how 
of our intense interest and desire to do 
the most that we can to help make this 
teamwork more and more effective. 
The industry has come a long Way in 
the last 50 years, and I for one am cer- 
tain that it is going a long way—with 
all telephone people working together 


—in the next. 

In recent years, both before and dur- 
ing the war, I have had the personal 
good fortune to work directly with 


many of you. I can’t let this moment go 
by Without expressing again our ad- 
miration for your abilities and our ap- 
preciation for what you have done to 
help solve joint problems of great im- 
portance to all. The war tested your 
‘apacities as it did ours, and brought 
forth great achievements from the In- 
fependent telephone companies and 
from independent manufacturers as 
well. These were the result of the hard- 
‘st kind of work and often of great 
Sacrifice. You had a tremendous as- 
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signment and you did a great job—in 
meeting urgent needs of the Army and 
Navy; in conserving materials and 
stretching facilities; in releasing need- 
ed men and women to the military 
services; and in getting those war calls 
through promptly in spite of every 
kind of handicap. Of these and many 
other accomplishments 
very proud. 


you may be 

The cooperative spirit of the tele- 
phone industry during the war was 
exemplified in the Industry Advisory 
Committee which worked closely with 
the War Production Board, and which 
had serving on it 
than Bell System members. In 
committee meetings and in the pre- 
paratory work outside, everyone’s in- 
terests completely subordinated 
to the national purpose. Over these 
years there was not a single instance of 
real disagreement between the Inde- 
pendent and the Bell representatives 
on any matters affecting the wartime 
service job. Such a record is the best 
kind of evidence that we will work suc- 
cessfully together in the years of peace. 

But before I come to some of the op- 
portunities which we have directly at 
hand, I can’t taking a brief 
glance back at the days of 1897, when 
this association was founded. Perhaps 
some of you here today were starting 
in the telephone business around that 
time or soon afterward, so that many 
of the things I have in mind will come 
to you with the added force of per- 
sonal recollection. 


more Independent 
those 


were 


resist 


In 1897 President McKinley was in 
the White House and John Philip 
Sousa had just written ‘“‘The Stars and 
Stripes Forever.” The Ladies Home 
Journal for October told how a family 
of eight could easily be fed for $10 a 
week—the meals including steak, roast 
beef and huge breakfasts. Armour & 
Co. advertised ham at 11 cents a 
pound and bacon at 10. Apartments 
and homes were plentiful and cheap. 
For the ladies, the problem of how 
far the hem-line should be from the 
ground did not exist; the skirt went all 
the way down to the sidewalk—except 
sport skirts, which were high enough 
to reveal the ankle. For the gentlemen, 
one department store offered sterling 





silver mustache combs for 15 cents 
each. 
Electric lighting had been in use 


(though not universally) about 15 
years, and according to one historian 
there were four automobiles in the 
United States. Rural free delivery, too, 
had just been started by the Post Office 
Department. Marconi had patented 
the wireless telegraph. The population 
of the United States was less than 75,- 
000,000, and here in Chicago there were 
about a million and a half people. The 
total annual expenditures of the federal 
government were between $400,000,000 
and $500,000,000 a year, or about what 
is spent now in three or four days. 
The telephone business by 1897 was 
20 years old. Throughout the country, 
a few more than half a million Inde- 
pendent and Bell telephones were in 
Five years previously, the 
first automatic telephone exchange in 


service. 


the world had been opened by an Inde- 
pendent company at LaPorte, Ind., and 


the first commercial installation of a 
common battery exchange had _ been 
made in 1893. Thus the beginnings of 


dial service and of the common battery 
system, which together were to revolu- 
tionize telephony, had already 
brought about. 


been 


Long distance telephone service in 
1897 was extended west to Omaha and 
Minneapolis. To the south, the lines 
reached Petersburg and Norfolk, in 
Virginia, and Nashville in Tennessee. 
The longest distance could call 
from Chicago was 893 miles to Ply- 
mouth, Mass., where the Pilgrims had 
landed. The daytime cost of the call 
was $10 for five minutes, compared 
with $1.65 for three minutes today. 
Nowadays you can telephone Hono- 
lulu for a dollar less than it used to 
cost to reach Plymouth, and a couple 
of dollars more will take you practi- 
cally anywhere in the world. In 1897 
the people of the United States carried 
on about a billion telephone conversa- 
tions a year; today, with not quite 
twice as many people in the country, 
the number of conversations has in- 
creased more than 40 times over. 


one 


Telephone management in 1897 was 
well aware that the year marked the 
20th anniversary of the application of 
the art of telephony to commercial use. 
“It is interesting and instructive to 
note,” said the report of the American 
Bell Telephone Co., “that in the 
United States, among all the leading 
nations of the world, is found the 
highest development of the system, 
whether measured by the number of 
people who employ it, the standard of 
efficiency, or the distances over which 
conversation is held.” 

Yet by modern standards the service 
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of 1897 was limited—and costly. The 
minimum rate for a telephone in Chi- 
cago was $5.00 a month—in 1897 dol- 
lars—for four-party residence flat-rate 
service. The minimum rate today is 
$2.75 a month—in 1947 dollars—for 
two-party residence message-rate serv- 
ice. 


Bear in mind that today’s Chicago 
telephone user can be connected with 
any one of nearly 1,400,000 other Chi- 
cago telephones, a thousand times as 
many as in 1897. This means that today 
the annual minimum cost of a Chicago 
residence telephone, for each 1,000 tele- 
phones that can be reached within the 
local area, is less than three cents, 
whereas 50 years ago it was more than 
$4.00. 


The same kind of comparison is just 
as striking for business service and for 
other kinds of residence service, and is 
no less impressive in other large cities. 
I have given Chicago figures simply be- 
cause we are in Chicago. In medium- 
sized and smaller communities the over- 
all trend has been the same; the in- 
crease in utility and in value to the 
user of the service has been substantial 
in most instances and on the average it 
has been very high. 


How has our industry been able to 
bring about such remarkable progress? 
How has it been able to more than off- 
set the inherent tendency of the busi- 
ness to require more physical facilities 
per customer as exchanges increase in 
size and toll networks become more 
complicated? Only by continuous im- 
provement of equipment and methods, 
so that telephone people have had 
steadily better apparatus to work with, 
and better ways of carrying on their 
work to make the service increasingly 
convenient and attractive to more and 
more customers. 


Fifty years ago there were hardly 
more than 500,000 telephones in the 
whole country; methods of operation 
were cumbersome; transmission was 
severely limited; and the equipment 
then in use was hardly capable of doing 
more. Today, with the development of 
equipment which can perform far be- 
yond the most adventurous imagina- 
tion of 1897—and which in total costs 
more than $12,000 per employe—tele- 
phone service is incomparably better 
in speed, in quality and range of trans- 
mission, and in all-round convenience 
to the user. And the pay-off in growth 
of service and in the opportunity for 
employment has been that today there 
are more than 33 million telephones in 
the United States—65 times as many 
as there were half a century ago—and 
some 600,000 employes in the operating 
telephone companies which provide the 
service. 


Those are all the figures I intend to 
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Curtain raiser for the United States Indeperdent Telephone Association's conven. 
tion was the Bell System's famous "Telephone Hour,” which was moved Oct. 13 from 
New York City to Chicago's Medinah Temple Auditorium as a salute to the USITA’; 


Golden Jubilee. 


Speaking before the program went on the air to a studio audience of more 
than 4,000 which represented 1,500 Independents and members of the Bell System, 
Keith S. McHugh, vice president, AT&T, ard USITA President R. A. Lumpkin empha. 
sized the close cooperation of Independents and Bell companies to provide the 
American public with the best in telephore service. Announcer Thomas Shirley told 
the unseen audience of the work and importance of the Independerts. 


Nelson Eddy, popular concert baritore and movie star, “let his hair down” 
after the show and continued to entertain the audience with all their favorite 
songs for a half hour after the broadcast part of the show was over. 





use. I have used them simply to illus- 
trate the process by which the industry 
as a whole most effectively extends the 
scope and value of its service to the 
nation. Along with improvement of 
plant and methods, the increase in 
quantity, quality and value of service, 
and the greater efficiency and produc- 
tivity of telephone employes, have 
come, of course, shorter working hours 
and higher wages. These are the direct 
result of being able to do more work in 
less time. And the whole process flows 
out of the ability of all branches of the 
industry, first, to find better and more 
efficient ways to do the job, and second, 
to earn enough so that the savings of 
investors will always be forthcoming to 
put the improvements into operation 
and to provide the plant needed as the 
service grows. 

I want to come back now to the cen- 
tral theme of my remarks and discuss 
some of the ways in which I believe we 
can make our team-play most effective. 
For the sake of emphasis, let me start 
with the obvious. When the hurricane 
ripped into the South and Middle West 
last month, there was only one consid- 
eration uppermost in the minds of the 
people of all telephone companies af- 
fected. That was to restore all service 
to all customers just as quickly as pos- 
sible. The sole thought was to do the 
job for the greatest benefit of the whole 
community. 


That principle is just as important 
when there isn’t any emergency as 
when there is one. It applies not alone 
in day-to-day operations but in the plan- 
ning of future operations in which both 
Bell and Independent companies are in- 
timately concerned. And it’s getting 
more important every day, because of 
the overall growth of the service, the 
introduction of new services, and the 
application of new techniques and 
methods. The physical network of cir- 
cuits linking us together grows steadily 
more complex. Our activities touch 
upon each other in more ways and at 


more points. In short, we are more and 
more dependent on each other. 


We in the Bell System, then, are per- 
fectly certain that the greatest benefits 
to the public and the greatest advan- 
tages to all companies will flow from 
the habit of considering how any new 
service, any change or improvement, or 
any new method affecting joint opera- 
tions, can best be made to function in 
the interest of the whole public which 
the whole industry serves. We want 
that to be the starting point of our 
basic thinking, and we intend to keep 
that view in our consultations with 
you. We hope you feel the same way 
about it. 


The introduction of telephone service 
for automobiles and other vehicles isa 
splendid example of the kind of co 
operative thinking and planning that 
I am talking about. It was obvious 
from the start that the most careful at- 
tention would need to be given to the 
problems of all companies. Also, since 
the service by its very nature is quite 
complicated, it was apparent that there 
would be great advantage in keeping 
administrative procedures between com- 
panies as simple as possible. Through 
the joint work of Bell and Independent 
people, with both groups making im- 
portant contributions, mutually satis- 
factory answers have been found to 4 
wide range of problems. Not only so— 
a tremendous amount has also been 
done and continues to be done to e 
tend full knowledge and understanding 
of the whole program throughout the 
entire industry. 

In the same way, the program to & 
tend toll operator dialing has had t0 
be grounded on full consideration of 
the situations of all companies of all 
sizes in all parts of the country. I will 
mention only one_ typical question: 
How can the nationwide numbering 
plan be put into effect without compli: 
cating the local numbering and requ! 
ing expensive equipment changes # 
small dial exchanges? To meet this 
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KEITH S. McHUGH, AT&T vice president (left), 
introduces R. A. LUMPKIN, USITA president, to 
the audience attending the ‘Telephone Hour.'’ 
Mr. McHugh's remarks included a tribute to 
the more than 6,000 Independent telephone 
companies. More than 1,500 USITA conven- 
tioneers attended the broadcast on Oct. 13 at 
the Medinah Temple Auditorium, Chicago, held 
in celebration of USITA's 50th anniversary. 








FT PHOTO: NELSON EDDY, guest soloist on the **Telephone Hour'' poses with some of the 50 Illinois Bell usherettes. All the usherettes are 
telephone employes and drew much praise for their attractive appearance and courteous handling of the large audience. RIGHT PHOTO: DONALD 
VOORHEES, conductor of the Bell Telephone Orchestra, is surrounded by some of the usherettes after the broadcast. 





ABOVE PHOTO: TOM SHIRLEY, known as the ‘'voice of the Bell System,"’ 

demonstrates to an interested bevy of usherettes, the fine art of radio 
stion: Bi™euncing. RIGHT PHOTO: FLOYD MACK, narrator on the ‘'Telephone 
ering Hour** brocdeast, gives demonstration of just how he pronounces those 
smpli- tongue twisting musical names. 
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problem the equipment at control 
switching points is being designed to 
translate the nationwide codes re- 
ceived, and send on to the small offices 
codes which fit in with the existing 
numbering and equipment arrange- 
ments. In a few cases, of course, code 
conflicts between central offices will 
need to be eliminated. This is being 
done by joint study—without regard to 
company ownership—and with the ut- 
most regard for customer convenience. 

The installation of more and more 
unattended community dial offices of- 
fers another example of the way in 
which units in the industry are becom- 
ing mutually interdependent to a 
greater degree than ever before. Here 
again Bell and Independent people 
have teamed together working long 
and hard to help all of us answer the 
many questions raised by unattended 
dial operation, particularly in view of 
the advent of toll dialing. As a result, 
notes have been jointly prepared deal- 
ing not only with equipment and oper- 
ating features, but also with cases 
where it will be found mutually advan- 
tageous for one company to do the 
operating in the master office for the 
community dial office of a second com- 
pany. This material will be of wide 
value to the industry as a whole. And 
it is worth special mention that these 
notes point to many opportunities for 
the larger companies, Independent or 
Bell, which have had more experience 
with such problems, to render as- 
sistance to smaller companies in con- 
nection with their community dial 
projects. 

These are some but certainly not all 
of the ways in which it seems to me we 
can do a thoughtful job together to 
make this All-American telephone team 
of ours a better team than it has 
ever been before. I could mention 
others. The exchange of ideas and in- 
formation in tackling our common 
problems on the farm service job has 
been extremely valuable to all con- 
cerned. We have worked closely and 
well together in considering how power 


companies could contribute most to 
the further development of rural serv- 
ice everywhere. Looking to the near fu- 
ture, as communities served by differ- 
ent companies may come within areas 
for which extended local service is in- 
dicated as a public need, we shall have 
much to do to work out the most ef- 
fective possible arrangements. 


So this team-work I am talking about 
is a practical day-to-day job. But it 
starts with an attitude of mind. In the 
3ell System we start with the convic- 
tion that the industry-wide approach 
on common problems is essential—that 
we must look at the whole picture 
rather than any part of it— and that 
we'll get the best results if we all look 
at the whole picture together. We shall 
want to continue to sit down with you 
in the planning stages, and in all areas 
the Bell companies are seeing to it 
that they have competent, experienced 
people who will make it their business 


to cooperate with you on the whole 
range of joint problems and oppor- 
tunities. 


I believe that all of us on the tele- 
phone job in the next few years are 
going to have our hands full. The 
everyday pressure of work will see to 
that. But we shall want to keep the 
long view too, and this anniversary is 
the best kind of occasion for looking 
well ahead. 


Today, as we celebrate the first half 
century of service of this association, 
there are any number of young men 
and women 20 years old, more or less, 
who are just starting out in the tele- 
phone business. Year by year, the next 
half-century of progress will be in- 
creasingly theirs; and as they grow 
into the business, and grow with it, and 
as the new leaders among them prepare 
to take the helm, they will want to have 
from us all the help that we can give. 
The best way for us to assure them 
that help, it seems to me, is to keep our 
own sights high and keep on raising 
them as we go along. If we do that, 
and I am sure we will, we can have 





they are called upor. to lead the way 
tomorrow. 


No one can now foretell the precise 
extent and character of telephone serv. 
ice 50 years from now. But there ave g 
few general characteristics that most}. 
of us cannot help seeing in our mind’s 
eye. We expect to devise better facili 
ties and to make better and more effi 
cient use of them. We see the means of 
instant communication made ready atf ) 
hand everywhere, on land, at sea andf 
in the air, in more convenient and mor 
varied forms. We look forward to af , 
service which in speed, in flexibility 
and in world-wide usage will infinitely 1 
surpass anything that we hav 
known. 


eve + 


continuous calamity over | 
takes the world I see no 
doubt these prospects, provided 
that the will to accomplish them ene) 
gizes everything we do. And 
this country, our All-American tele 
phone team has greater opportunities 
than are generally to be found elsef 7 


Unless 
reason ‘t 


only 


here ir 


where. 

The privately owned telephone com i1 
panies of America have always led alf n 
the rest of the world in bringing fastf a 
dependable telephone service to offices} p 
homes, and farms. In doing this ; 
great industry has developed giving 
useful and interesting employment t 
hundreds of thousands of people. Al 
this has been possible because the jol 
has been done with American zest ang 
enterprise, and because those charge 
by the public with the regulation of ,, 
these companies have had the wisdon 
over the years to permit them to earj .. 
enough to secure the capital needed tf ,, 
expand and improve their services. . 


The social and political events aheag Pp 
are hidden from us. But we may takd @ 
heart and hope in the future when wa m 
look at the record of the past. With ne 
good will between us, whatever net) % 
troubles lie ahead—and we may be surg & 
there will be many—can be met ang 
surmounted, to the end that the peopig "€ 
of this nation will continue to have 4 





line carrier and joint use agreements complete confidence in the job that the increasingly finer telephone service a” Hy 
with REA cooperatives and the power young people of today will do when always the finest in the world. m 
D: 
of 
va 
Be Master of Your Job th 
The man who takes a grip on his job and bends his back to the load is the one who counts. ha 
For every one who means business, you find a dozen who spend their time falling over their be 
feet or trying to dodge the issue. The sin of this age is hurry. There are too many people eager ha 
to get results without completing the process by which they are legitimately secured. le 
The shameless, skimping, thoughtless indifference, brazen dishonesty and heartless oppres- 
sion that come through this haste to be through with a task and reap the results is telling upon a 
this generation. It is making us hollow and superficial, and giving to everything a slipshod 0) 
instability. Do what you have to do theroughly. Make haste slowly. Let everything that leaves th 
your hands have the impress on it of thoroughness and honesty in execution. Hurry is not | fo 
hustle. There is a vast difference between that feverish haste that leaves work incomplete and | Sic 
unlasting and that energy that gives to every minute the maximum of effort and pain at the b me 
same time.—TInter Mountain News. fo. 
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HE Dial Interchange Committee 
upon appointment in 1945, was 
charged with the responsibility of 
studying and reporting on two projects; 
one concerning Nationwide Operator 
Toll Dialing and the other concerning 
the “control office” work which one 
company might perform for another 
upon conversion of the latter’s ex- 
change to unattended dial operation. 
The Dial Interchange Committee, with 


this report, brings to conclusion its 
responsibilities with respect to this 
latter project. 

3efore the end of the war, it was 


apparent that the industry would ex- 
perience in the postwar era by far the 
greatest program in its entire history 
for the conversion of its small ex- 
changes from manual to dial operation. 
That program, stimulated by the de- 
provide more extensive and 
improved service to the smaller com- 
munities and by economic necessity 
arising from an ever-increasing ex- 
pense burden, is now well under way. 


sire to 


Upon the conversion of a telephone 
exchange from manual to dial opera- 
tion, certain services required by the 
telephone users must, of course, con- 
tinue to be rendered by operators. 
These include information, intercept- 
ing, assistance, repair, emergency and 
thers, which are generally referred to 
as “control” office services. It obviously 
would not be economical to retain op- 
erators in small exchanges after con- 
version, to render these services. The 
problem of rendering these services is 
quite simply solved when the company 
making the conversion also operates a 
nearby exchange from which they may 
be rendered. When a company consid- 
ering conversion does not operate a 
nearby exchange, it then may become 
necessary to call upon a neighbor tele- 





phone company for assistance if the 
conversion is to prove practicable. 
Calling for this type assistance in the 
past has introduced problems all out 
of proportion to the dollar and cents 
value of the work to be performed and 
the facilities to be used. The result of 
iavins to cope with these problems has 
beer at intercompany cooperation 
ra less than might have been 
esl 

It your association’s views that 
a ca) | study of the costs which one 
com} might incur in performing 
these called control office services 
for a ther, and other pertinent con- 
siderations, would lead to the develop- 
pment of a simplified and equitable 
form 


which companies could easily 
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apply to these situations. With that 
accomplished, the opportunities for 
converting small “isolated” offices 


would be greatly improved. 
The objectives of the committee in 
this connection were these: 


(1) Determine what “minimum” 
control office services should be ren- 
dered one company for another, upon 
conversion to dial. 
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(2) Determine what payments may 
be generally reasonable to cover traffic 
operating costs and charges for facil- 
ities used in connection with handling 
control office work for another. 

(3) Determine what payments may 
be generally reasonable for the use of 
one company’s toll line facilities in 
handling control office service calls of 
another. 

(4) Develop an illustrative contract 
which companies might use either as 
drawn or as a guide and which ex- 
presses the conclusions reached with 
respect to the foregoing and which 
also includes other essential considera- 
tions. 


In arriving at its conclusions the 
committee studied the experience of a 
number of Independent companies and 
exchanges. It found that the services 
rendered and the cost experience in 
the majority of the exchanges formed 
a pattern which could be reasonably 
used as a guide for exchanges not 
studied. To emphasize, however, the 
conclusions reached may not be equi- 
tably applied in some cases, and should 
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any company feel that the situation at 
its exchange is unusual, an individual 
and independent study should be made. 

At the outset the committee believed 
that the effectiveness of any formula 
it might develop would depend upon 
its acceptance by the industry in gen- 
eral—both Bell and Independent com- 
panies. Accordingly, the committee’s 
views were discussed with representa- 


tives of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. Subsequently, that 
company called upon the associated 


Bell companies for pertinent facts and 
figures similar to those assembled by 
the committee. The American company 
informed the committee that the asso- 
ciated Bell companies were agreeable 
to entering into agreements with Inde- 
pendent companies—either to perform 
the control office work for them or 
have the Independent company per- 
form the control office work for a Bell 
company — according to the under- 
standing contained in a set of “notes” 
furnished to the committee. 


The committee carefully studied 
those notes, and after minor revisions 
agreed to in conference with American 
company representatives, arrived at 
the opinion that they reflect a fair 
and reasonable approach to the con- 
trol office problem. The views ex- 
pressed in this memorandum, includ- 
ing the illustrative contract and level 
of payments, do not conflict with the 
American company’s views in any im- 
portant respect. 





General Conclusions 

Before a company agrees to perform 
control office work for another, it is 
reasonable to expect that it will want 
to be assured that the “outside” work 
will not complicate its own operations. 
The inter-office circuit features at the 
unattended community dial office 
(C.D.0.) should “match” those at the 
control office, and the requirement for 
“special” operating technique and 
equipment should be very minor or 
not exist at all. It is quite apparent 
that operations at the control office 
would be complicated if, for example, 
it served, say, six C.D.O.’s., all with 
different service and operating char- 
acteristics, or where there may be but 
one C.D.O. with special operating fea- 
tures, constituting but a very small 
portion of the traffic work load, but 
with which a fairly large force of 
operators must become familiar. 

This suggests that before a company 
contemplating a conversion in connec- 
tion with which it plans to ask its 
neighbor company to perform the con- 
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trol office work proceeds very far, it 
should contact its neighbor to deter- 
mine what it must do in cooperation 
with him, to coordinate operations, if 
he is willing to help out. 


Minimum Services 


The minimum control office services 
covered by this report, and the illus- 
trative contract attached hereto are: 


(1) Assisting C.D.O. customers re- 
questing help in completing calls or 
requesting information as to how to 
place calls. 


(2) Information service. 

(3) Intercepting service. 

(4) Emergency call service (police, 
fire, etc.) 

(5) Verification of “busy” and “no 
answer” reports. 

(6) Advising the C.D.0O. company of 
service complaints and trouble reports. 

(7) Alarm signals. 


Upon first consideration, one may 
feel that in some instances all of these 
services may not be required. The com- 
mittee’s study, however, leads to the 
conclusion that whether or not a com- 
pany states its intention to offer these 
services, they are either actually or in 
effect rendered as far as the use of 
control office operator time is 
cerned. Assume, for example, that 
intercepting service is “not offered.” 
A customer calls a discontinued num- 
ber, gets a ring but no answer and 
then calls the control operator for veri- 
fication. If the number has_ been 
changed, the same result occurs. If 
a customer continually gets a “busy” 
or a “don’t answer,” for another ex- 
ample, the operator is called for veri- 
fication. Still another example con- 
cerns emergency calls. These must be 
attended to if criticism to both the 
C.D.O. and the control office company 
is to be avoided. 


con- 


The cost factor in performing these 
services aS a group as compared to 
attempting to restrict the control office 
services to less than contemplated is 
not of sufficient magnitude to 
concern. 


cause 


It is contemplated that the C.D.O. 
company will keep the control office 
company currently informed, in a form 
acceptable to the latter, of station 
movement data necessary for informa- 
tion service purposes, and of other 
pertinent information essential to ren- 
dering adequate service. 

Time of day service—in addition to 
the foregoing minimum service—will, 
as a rule, be rendered only when it 
is an established practice to render 
such service from the control office 
switchboard. 








Such special services as furnishing 
bus schedules, market reports, weather 
reports, theatre programs, etc. are not 
provided for in this report. If they 
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are to be rendered by the control office 
company, it is to be assumed that the 
charges therefore will be determined 
by a separate study. Similarly, this 
report does not cover the performance 
by the control office company of such 


C.D.0. company work as_ handling 
service applications, collections and 
adjustment of bills, accounting and 


plant maintenance. It is believed that 
the C.D.0. company will want to re- 
tain the responsibility for performing 
these functions, it being apparent, of 
course, that arrangements might be 
made with the local druggist, bank, 
etc. to handle routine collections and 
possibly service applications. 


Illustrative Payments 


This report and the illustrative con- 
tract attached hereto (Pages 33 and 


34) is intended to apply to exchanges 
serving up to 1,000 stations. It is the 
committee’s views that there generally 
may be sufficient variation in the types 


and extent of services to be rendered 
to C.D.O. customers served from ex- 
changes with more than 1,000 con- 
nected stations, to justify a_ special 
study in each such case. Attached 
hereto as Exhibit A (page 33) is an 
outline which might be used in de- 
termining charges in those instances 


where a special study is desired. 

The payment levels covering traffic 
operations and charges for terminal 
equipment at the control office were 
determined by applying generally ac- 
cepted traffic coefficients to peg counts 
to produce equated traffic units. The 
equated traffic units arising from per- 
forming control office work for the 
C.D.0. were related to the total 
equated traffic units for all traffic han- 
dled at the control office. The ratio of 
C.D.O. equated traffic units to total 
equated traffic units was applied to 
the total traffic operating expense and 
fixed charges for switchboard and the 





portion of land and building, et 


, allo- 
cable to traffic operations, to determine 
the portion of such charges assignable 


to C.D.O. operations. It is _ these 
charges which the payments to be made 
by the C.D.O. company are intended to 
cover. 

After studying control office charges 
developed according to the foregoing 
procedure for a number of exchanges 
—discarding exceptional data which 
were extremely high or extremely low 
—it was concluded that the following 
payments for the “minimum services” 
heretofore discussed, and time of day 


service when rendered, would be rea- 
sonable in the majority of cases: 
For the minimum services as here- 
tofore defined: 
Per statioy 
Per mont} 
© 500 stations... ....isc..-8 
BO1-~ TaO BtALIONS... 2.6 cess 05 
TOL-E OO SCAUIORE. 6 <6csicics .06 


For time of day service, 


WhER FONGETCE «..... 2608's 01 

When one company undertakes t 
perform control office work for ar 
other, it, of course, has a certail 


amount of maintaining 
records and These 
reflected in the traffic cost studies pre- 
viously 


expense in 


costs art 


reports. 


discussed and appear ad 


quately covered by the suggested cents 


per station payments, except in the 
very small offices. In recognition 
this exception, a minimum charge 
$3.00 per month for each C.D.O. a} 
pears reasonable. This obviously ai 
fects only C.D.O.’s of 75 stations 


less. 


It generally is considered undesi! 
able, from a practical operating stand 
point, to divide between two companies 
the responsibility of handling contr 
office services. This report and the ! 
lustrative contract do not contemplate 
such an agreement. If, however, ther 
are good reasons why the C.D.Q. con 
pany should handle the 
services part of the time and 
its neighbor company to agree to hal 
dle them in “off-periods,” the terms 
and conditions provided for in thi 
report and the attached contract might 
apply as a guide. It would appear that 
judgment might be used to modify t 
illustrative payments, recognition be- 
ing given to the complications in ' 
control office which might arise fro" 
dual responsibility. 


} a 


control On 


can gel 


h 
ne 


ai that th 
Generally, it is expected that ™ 


control office company will provide " 
its switchboard the equipment essentia 
to rendering the control office service 


and provision for this has been ma 
in the illustrative payments. 
In applying the suggested 
tion per month figures, it 1s 
plated that all stations will b« 
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primary, extension, PBX, pay-stations, 
service stations and others, if any. 


The basis for determining what 
might be reasonable illustrative pay- 
ments for the use of one company’s 
toll circuits in handling the control 
office services of another, is propor- 
tional circuit usage. Studies of the 
volume of control office service calls 
the applicable holding time of 
these calls were made. The usage so 
determined was related to the usage 
capacity of the total circuit group, to 
determine the usage ratio of control 
office to total of all services carried 
over the group as a whole. 


and 


The ratios so developed were applied 
to the annual charges determined for 
the circuit groups under 
the result expressed as 
charge per C.D.O. station. 


study, and 
a monthly 


The illustrative charge per group- 
mile (route measurement) the 
committee believes 


which 
reasonable is: 


For circuit usage in handling con- 
trol office services, per circuit group 
per route mile, irrespective of the 
number of circuits or channels in the 
I” ale oiciita ia hs adh yb Die velo awe Dh ae $.0005 


It is the 
rendering 


committee’s 
time of 
not introduce 
cuit usage to 
$.0005 figure 


that 
will 
cir- 


opinion 
day service 
sufficient additional 
justify modifying the 
above. If, however, a 
liberal policy is applied with respect 
to “completing” assistance calls and 
other control office services, a charge 
for circuit 


usage of $.001 per station 
per month may be reasonable. 
Illustrative Contract 
As previously mentioned, there is 


attached an illustrative contract (Ex- 
hibit B) which might 
as a guide one company agrees 
to perform control office work for an- 
other. The committee believes that this 
contract provides reasonable terms and 
conditions which might be applied to 


companies use 


when 


EXHIBIT A 


Condensed Outline of Study Basis Which Might Be Used in 
etermining Payments for Work Performed and Facilities 
hed by One Company for Another Upon the Con- 
version from Manual to Dial Operation. 
Studies have been made of the volume of auxiliary serv- 
(information, assistance, repair, etc.) originating 


Furnis 


Ice calls 


J! @ number of community dial exchanges of less than 
1,000 stations, together with the traffic expense and switch- 
board investment and charges related thereto. Also, the 
— time used in handling such auxiliary traffic has 
en studied and related to the annual charges applicable 
to circ groups of various sizes. These studies have led 
to the conclusion that while there are variations in traffic 
Volumes and costs per station served from the community 
ane these are in general not sufficiently wide to discredit 
the app! cability of average costs to the average community 
aa Xchange. Studies of these volumes and costs can be 
i ry complex and so much so that when undertaken by one 
. thoroughly familiar with the premises, errors of a 
6 omg ‘agnitude than those arising from the use of care- 
uly det ‘rmined averages may result. 

Md. recognized that average traffic volumes and costs 
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e applied to every community dial office and this 


the majority of cases. This is to imply, 
of course, that it is not applicable in 
all cases, that special and unusual con- 
ditions may exist in some situations to 
such an extent that this illustrative 
contract should properly be modified or 
possibly disregarded. This naturally 
will be a matter for determination by 
each individual company. 


The services and facilities provided 
for and the charges suggested by this 
contract have been discussd before in 
this report. It would appear that the 
contract otherwise is self-explanatory. 
One section, however, may justify fur- 
ther discussion. The second sentence 
in paragraph three suggests that where 
the total traffic exceeds the capacity of 
the existing circuits, additional cir- 
cuits will be provided by the respective 
companies in the same proportion that 
they provide the existing circuits. 


Under this provision a company own- 
ing toll circuits carrying control office 
services may, at a future time, be 
obliged to undertake the reenforcement 
of the toll group which otherwise might 
not be necessary if it were not carry- 
ing the control office services. It is, of 
course, assumed that at the time that 
the agreement is made, the company 
owning the toll cireuits will assure 
itself of the adequacy of its circuits 
for all purposes. 

While this is a matter to be carefully 

considered, it is not likely that it will 
be of controlling importance in many 
cases. One reason for this is that the 
services percentage of total 
quite small, usually in the 
order of 3 or 4 per cent and while 
sometimes more, much more frequently 
This being the situation, it is 
apparent that the control office services 
will not usually be an important factor 
in determining the need for additional 
circuits. More frequently that need 
will be determined by growth in the 
toll business. 


control 
usage is 


less. 


Traffic Costs: 


The telephone industry for reasons 
of service and economy has _ pro- 
grammed conversions from manual to 
dial at an unprecedented rate. The 
practicability of making many conver- 
sions, either because an exchange may 
be a “one exchange company,” or be- 
cause of its remote location with re- 
spect to other exchanges in the same 
operating group, must depend upon the 
cooperation of its neighbor company. 

It is the opinion of this committee, 
concurred in by association directors, 
that the needed cooperation will be 
facilitated and stimulated by a simpli- 
fied formula, soundly based on fact, 
which will eliminate the need of costly 
and troublesome cost studies. 

Such studies have been made and 
an illustrative contract developed. The 
terms and conditions of this contract 


may be reasonably applied to many 
situations of exchanges under 1,000 
stations. It is recognized by the com- 


mittee that those terms and conditions 
cannot be equitably applied in all cases. 
Obviously no company is obliged to 
abide by the illustrative contract—it is 
presented with, the thought that a com- 
pany may use it if it believes it can be 
reasonably applied to its own _ indi- 
vidual case—that obviously being a 
matter of individual judgment. 

The Bell System companies have in- 
dicated a willingness to “go along” 
with an arrangement essentially the 
same as that described herein. It seems 
reasonable that Independent companies 
might perform control office work for 
Bell companies as well as to call upon 
those companies to 
office work for them. 


perform control 

It is requested that association head- 
quarters be informed of the experience 
gained with this contract, regardless 
of the character of that experience, as 
only in that way can the need for 
changes be determined or its merits 
judged. 


fact should be considered before applying the illustrative 
contract to a particular case. 
tions such as traffic volume, wages, construction costs, etc., 
within a particular office are unusual, a special study of 
the particular case may be warranted. 
cases and to facilitate such special studies, basic premises, 
those used in the development of figures included in the 
illustrative contract are recommended. These are: 


For the average month determine the 
estimated number of equated traffic units applicable to all 
classifications of auxiliary services to be handled at the 
control office. To these units apply the total traffic expense 
per equated traffic unit per month at the control office. 

Switchboard Costs: 
the switchboard investment which will be used in handling 
the auxiliary services. Divide these charges by 12 to pro- 
duce the monthly switchboard investment charges. Divide 
the monthly charges by the total number of equated traffic 
units for all traffic handled at the control office during the 
average month. Apply this quotient to the number of 
equated traffic units resulting from the auxiliary service. 

Building Costs: Determine the total annual charges for 
the building housing the control switchboard and r 
a monthly basis. If the building is not used exclusively for 


If it is believed that condi- 


To assist in such 


Determine the annual charges for 


uce to 
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traffic operating purposes, determine the percentage of 
floor area which is so used. Apply this percentage to the 
monthly charges and divide the product by the total number 
of equated traffic units for all traffic handled during the 
average month. This quotient may then be applied to the 
number of equated traffic units of auxiliary traffic. 


Land: Apply the building percentage figure developed 
above for the portion of the building used for control 
office purposes to the annual charge figure on land and 
proceed as above with respect to the number of equated 
traffic units. 


Toll Circuits: Determine the busy hour capacity in 
minutes of the circuits connecting the control and con- 
trolled offices. Determine the busy hour usage in minutes 
of the circuits for handling auxiliary services and then 
divide this figure by the capacity figure above to determine 
the percentage of the circuit usage allocable to auxiliary 
services. Determine the annual charges on the toll line 
connecting the control and community dial offices. Divide 
these charges by 12 and apply the above percentage to 
determine the portion of the charges allocable to auxiliary 
services. 


EXHIBIT B 


Illustrative Control Office Agreement 


Agreement between 

a corporation under the laws of the State of 
herein called the CDO Company, and 

a corporation under the laws of the State of 
herein called the Control Office Company. 


1. Exchange Operating Services. The 
Company agrees to perform at its _________._ exchange, 
herein called the Control Office, for the CDO Company’s 
aceite exchange, herein called the CDO 
exchange, the exchange operating services described in 
Subparagraphs —__ <i ON. 


Control Office 


I. Assistance, Information, Alarms and Intercepting 
Assisting CDO customers requesting help in com- 
pleting calls or requesting information as to 
how to place calls. 
Verifying “no answer” or “busy” conditions. 
Handling emergency calls. 
Advising CDO Company of customer complaints 
and reports of trouble. 
Providing information service to CDO customers. 
Reporting alarm signal conditions to CDO Com- 
pany. 
Providing intercepting service 
equipped for such service. 
II. Time of Day Service (Omit if not provided) 
Furnishing customers of CDO exchange, 
request, with time of day. 


where CDO is 


upon 


III. Miscellaneous Special Services if not 
vided) 

Bus and train schedules. 

Road conditions. 

Movie programs. 

Ete. 


(Omit pro- 


2. Equipment. The Control Office Company will provide 
and maintain such equipment at the control office as is 
necessary to perform the exchange operating services set 
forth in Paragraph 1 above. 


3. Circuits Between CDO Exchange and Control Office. 
The company, or companies, which provide the circuits, 
either in whole or in part, between the CDO exchange and 
the control office for the interchange of toll telephone mes- 
sages will make such circuits available for use in connec- 
tion with the exchange operating work covered herein. 
Where the total traffic exceeds the capacity of the existing 
circuits, additional circuits, to the extent necessary, will be 
provided by the respective companies in the same propor- 
tion that they provide the exist circuits. 


4. Basis of Settlement. The CDO Company will pay to 
the Control Office Company, for its services and facilities 
used in furnishing the exchange operating services de- 
scribed herein, monthly charges as determined from the 
following Schedules of Payments subject to a minimum 
payment of Three Dollars ($3.00) per month. 

The schedules applicable for exchange operating services 
specified in Paragraph 1 above and for use of Control 
Office Company interexchange trunks are as follows: 
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Schedule of Payments 
Exchange Operating Services 


Use at 





I II III Operstor 
Total Assistance, (Note 1) (Note 1) Company 
Number of Information, : Miscel- Inter- 
Telephones Alarms and Time laneous exchange 
in CDO Intercepting of Day Special Trunks 
Exchange Services — ver 
sircnit 
Group 
Cents per Cents per Cents per Mile per 
Telephone Telephone Telenhore Tele} one 
(Note 2) (Note 3) 
0- 500 $ .04 $ .01 Bas $ .0005 
501- 750 .05 01 ; 0005 
750-1000 06 01 0005 
Note 1: Omit if not provided. _ 
Note 2: Amount to be shown in this column to be deter 


mined from cost study. 

Note 3: Where a very liberal practice is in effect covering 
completions of assistance and other CDO special 
service calls and where miscellaneous special 
services are rendered, a charge in the order of 
$.001, rather than $.0005, might prove adequate 

The total monthly amount due the Control Office Com- 
pany will be determined from the above schedule by using 
the total number of telephones connected to the CDO ex- 
change as of the day the Control Office Company starts to 
perform the exchange operating services covered by this 
agreement and will be adjusted as of the first day of each 
calendar year based on the total number of such telephones 
as of that date. 

5. Monthly Settlements. The Control Office Company 
will render to the CDO Company monthly statements in 
accordance with the amounts determined as provided in 
Paragraph 4 above and remittance in full will be made by 
the CDO Company within thirty (30) days thereafter. 

6. Methods and Practices. The exchange operating 
services will be provided by the Control Office Company 
in accordance with the operating methods and practices 
generally in effect in the exchange of the Control Office 
Company specified in Paragraph 1 above. 

7. Records. The CDO Company will furnish to the 
Control Office Company, in advance of the day when the 
exchange operating work is undertaken, all information 
required by the latter company for establishing records 


necessary for furnishing the services set forth in Para- 
graph 1 above, and will inform the Control Office Company 
promptly of any necessary changes to be made in such 
records. 


8. Liability. The CDO Company agrees to indemnify 
and save harmless the Control Office Company from all 
claims for damages arising in connection with the furnish- 
ing of such services to the CDO Company, except only 
such claims which may arise out of the sole negligence 
of the Control Office Company. 

9. Defaults or Violations. If the CDO Company defaults 
in the payment of any amount due hereunder, or if either 
company violates any other provision of this agreement, 
and such default or violation shall continue for thirty 
(30) days after written notice thereof, the other compan) 
may terminate this agreement forthwith by written notice 

The failure of either company to enforce any of the 
provisions of this agreement or the waiver thereof in any 
instance shall not be construed as a general waiver oF 
relinquishment on its part of any such provision, but the 
“—e shall, nevertheless, be and remain in full force and 
effect. 

10. Cancellation of Previous Agreements. Except as 
any amount due thereunder, this agreement cancels 4 
previous agreements between the companies or their respec- 
tive predecessors covering the performance of the exchange 
operating services covered by this agreement. 

1. Term of Agreement. Unless sooner terminated as 
herein provided, this agreement will continue in force fo! 
a period of one year from the date of execution hereof and 
thereafter until terminated by sixty (60) days prior notice 
in writing from either company to the other. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the said companies have caused 
this agreement to be executed in their behalf this. —— 





 , a =a 
(Name of CDO Company) 
Witness: 
apnianigictaitiniialedneneisnisiisnrie By — ae 
(Title of Officer Signing 9 
Signature of Individual if 
not a Company) 
(Name of Control Office Com 
Witness: 


pany) 
By. —— 
(Title of Officer Signing) 
TELEPHONY 
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REPORT ON TOLL COMPENSATION 


the existence of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association, 
it seemed to me appropriate to sum- 
marize the activities and accomplish- 


Tite being the 50th Anniversary of 


ments of the Toll Compensation 
Committee over the past years. The 
committee has not been in existence 


anything like that length of time but 
it did come into being on Jan. 2, 1936. 

The committee made its first major 
contribution to the industry through 
the submission to the board of directors 
m Oct. 10, 1939, of a 200-page report 
analyzing the interchanged toll traffic 
agreements then being offered by as- 
Bell telephone companies to 
respective connecting companies 
and making recommendations looking 
toward a greater recognition of the 
mutuality of interests of the associated 
Bell telephone companies and their In- 
dependent connecting companies. Upon 
the approval of and at the direction of 
the board of directors of this associa- 
tion a copy was transmitted to the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co 
for its consideration and for such dis- 
position with its associated Bell tele- 
phone companies as might appear 
appropriate. 


sociated 


their 


It was with considerable satisfaction 
that the committee was able to report 
at the convention of the association in 
October, 1940 that the associated Bell 
telephone companies had offered to 
their respective Independent connect- 
ing companies new and revised traffic 
agreement forms which not only in- 
creased the level of compensation paid 
to the connecting companies but which 


embodied practically every principle 


recommended by the committee’s  re- 
port. 
Further increases in toll compensa 


tion schedules were made in the yea) 
1941 following a reduction in the long 
ines toll rates of some $41,000,000 per 
year in connection with which the Bell 
System agreed with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission that it would 


save t Independents harmless from 
‘osses which otherwise might have 
seen occasioned by the reduction in the 
‘ong lines toll rates. 

It was later found that the amount 
if revenue involved in the make whole 
‘ommitinent was more or less insig- 
nificant and when further reductions 
were made in long lines rates in 1942, 
the associated Bell telephone compa- 
nies m a further increase in com- 
Mission »ayments in sufficient amount 
‘0 more than cover the losses and make 
the Ind pendents whole by reason of 
the rate reductions. 
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By E. M. BLAKESLEE 


Chairman 


USITA Toll Compensation Committee 





When the long lines rates of 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
again came under review late in the 
fall of 1942 through the institution by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, on its own motion, of FCC Docket 
No. 6468, the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association asked leave 
to intervene in the proceedings in the 
interests of its member companies and 
thereafter filed a brief setting forth its 
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position. We asked specifically that 
adequate compensation to the Inde- 
pendent companies be included in the 
costs of the Bell System before rate 
reductions were calculated; we pointed 
out that the costs to the Independents 
of furnishing a mile of toll line were 
greater than corresponding costs to the 
Bell System in furnishing the backbone 
of the nationwide toll system; and, 
further, we urged that the station-to- 
station basis of crediting the exchange 
for its toll functions be recognized and 
adopted. 


When the issues in FCC Docket No. 
6468 finally were settled the Independ- 
ent companies had gained new con- 
tracts containing higher compensation 
schedules recognizing the increase in 
costs in handling the toll business since 
the previous revision of contracts; we 
had established a two for 1 weighting 
of the line haul on long lines traffic, 
and the board-to-board theory of stat- 
ing toll rates and compensation had 


the 


been discarded for the station-to-station 
theory, not only on the long lines rates 
but the intra-state business as well. 
As a result of these efforts, the Inde- 
pendent telephone companies had in- 
creased their participation in the joint 
toll business then handled by approxi- 
mately $5,631,000 annually. 

Immediately thereafter the commit- 
tee undertook the preparation of a 
form of agreement to apply to that 
volume of toll business interchanged 
between Independent telephone compa- 
nioes and, in June of 1943, published 
and stocked in the association’s Wash- 
ington office a standard traffic agree- 
ment and associated implementing set- 
tlement forms which can be obtained 
through the association’s office upon 
requisition and at cost. 

Further reductions in long lines toll 
rates were made effective as of July 1, 
1945, and again as of Feb. 1, 1946. On 
neither of these reductions was any 
arrangement made for holding harm- 
less the Independent companies. The 
committee had discouraged the idea 
that the Independents should be made 
whole with each and every reduction 
in rates, but rather has it contended 
that the whole question of settlement 
should be reviewed periodically and 
the level of toll compensation adjusted 
so as to insure the Independents of a 
fair division of the revenues derived 
from the joint toll business. 


These two rate reductions having 
taken place and in the meantime wages 
and other costs of handling the toll 
business having mounted at an ever 
increasing rate, the committee early in 
1946 again approached representatives 
of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. with the suggestion that an 
early further adjustment be made in 
the toll compensation schedules to rec- 
ognize these increases in wages and 
other operating costs. 

These discussions and negotiations 
resulted in additional payments to the 
Independent companies approximating 
$3,556,000 a year. This settlement 
brought about not only an increase in 
the Schedule B payments but it sub- 
stituted a weighting factor of 1.25 on 
the mileage of the Independents on all 
traffic, both intrastate and long lines, 
for the former weighting of two on the 
long lines traffic only. This increase 
in Schedule B payments alone was 
$3,428,000 and normally this would 
have been attended by a decrease in 
the net prorate revenue distributed to 
the Independent companies of $837,000. 
The facts are that we were able to 
salvage this $847,000 and actually to 
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increase the prorate earnings of the 
companies by another $128,000. 


Now, I want to say to you that it 
has been the policy of the committee 
that it would not undertake to act in a 
consulting capacity for any individual 
member company. Instead the commit- 
tee has dealt with broad principles 
recommending the guidance of Inde- 
pendent companies in their dealings 
with their respective connecting asso- 
ciated Bell telephone companies those 
things which appeared to be of benefit 
to the industry as a whole. Committee 
members have been barred from pre- 
senting their specific cases and they 
have given their vote of approval to 
principles which were sound without 
first having determined the monetary 
effect upon their own companies. This 
policy has removed selfish interests 
from the deliberations of and conclu- 
sions reached by the committee. 


The committee always has recognized 
that at no time was it empowered to 
negotiate for any particular Independ- 
ent company or group of companies. It 
would be nice, of course, to have all 
traffic agreements uniform but we have 
been told repeatedly by the Bell System 
representatives that if any company 
felt itself aggrieved or materially in- 
jured by the recommended pattern or 
offered agreement, the associated Bell 
telephone company with which that 
Independent company connects will be 
willing to review the entire toll situa- 
tion of that company from the stand- 





point of both terminal compensation 
and prorates and arrive at a settle- 
ment based on the outcome of such 
individual cost study. 

Committee members always have 
been appointed with the view to giving 
proper representation to the 
geographical 


various 
sections of the country 
and in choosing members to _ serve 
thereon consideration has been given 
to the nature and size of the company 
represented so that the committee at 
all times has constituted a fair cross- 
section of the industry. Certain of the 
members represent single exchange 
companies while other members are 
from companies operating a number of 
exchanges, but even in the latter in- 
stances these men represent companies 
which are sizeable in the aggregate 
merely because of the operation of a 
great many small exchanges. Certainly 


then the interests of the small ex- 
change are well represented on the 
committee. 


It was primarily to give recognition 
to the fact that from a _ station-to- 
station standpoint the unit cost of 
rendering the toll service is greater for 
the relatively small exchange than it is 
for the large exchange that the com- 
mittee promoted and brought about 
the separation of Schedule A into two 
schedules identified respectively as 
Schedule A-1 and Schedule A-2. Sched- 
ule A-1 is the higher schedule incor- 
porating a premium payment, so to 
speak, applying to the first 500 mes- 
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sages delivered by each and every 
exchange. Schedule A-2 is of relatively 
lower value and applies to all of those 
messages in excess of 500 
from any exchange. 


messages 


By this device the smaller exchanges 
have benefited by something more thar 
a million dollars at the present level! 
of toll business although it is obvious 
that the larger exchange operators 
have had to forego a like amount i: 
order that this greater amount of 
money might be distributed among the 
smaller exchanges. 

In closing let me assure you that the 
Toll Compensation Committee of the 
United States Independent 
Association will continue to work 
the interests of the industry as a whole 
and of the small exchange in particu- 
lar. Many of you will have problems 
in connection with the 
interchanged toll traffic 
peculiar to your own operations and 
which can be disposed of only througl 
individual treatment. Whatever thes¢ 
problems may be, whether differences 
of opinion as to routes to be followed, 
or questions of policy with respect to 
practices to be employed, it should be 
remembered that interchanged _ toll 
traffic, if it is to be engaged in suc- 
cessfully, requires a harmonious rela- 
tionship between the 
panies involved. Let us foster 
relations and continue to make our re- 
spective contributions to the rendering 
of the finest toll 


Telephon 


handling of 


which are 


respective com- 
these 


service in the world. 
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.. HOW much is 1 worth? 





3 
‘y 
ly N 1844, three years before Alexander Graham 
Se Bell was born, and long before the first Prairie- 
i = peel’ x ~ Seo SerPECe Schooner crossed the Mississippi River, John August 
| Pydtaey Roebling’s confidence in the suspension principle of 

=> 5 : ays construction so impressed the engineers of the State 
- of Pennsylvania, that they authorized him to buiid 
us the world’s first suspension aqueduct. 
u's How much is his confidence worth to all the 
“e thousands of engineers who followed and to hu- 
: manity in general that have benefited from his pioneering venturc? 

And how much is the confidence of the John A. Roebling’s Sons Company in the future of American 
the industry worth to you, that keeps Roebling development and Roebling products in the lead? 
rhe Roebling’s greatest asset is your confidence in Roebling and its confidence in your future. That is why 
ne Roebling’s every effort is dedicated to the preservation of this confidence—your’s and Roebling’s. 


ou (CONFIDENCE IN ROEBLING ... CONFIDENCE IN KELLOGG! 


‘ms 
of ‘ . ~ 
OEBLING TELEPHONE CABLE is sold through Kellogg Switchboard and Supply 
are ae 4 et . : 
and Company for just one reason. We, here at Roebling, know that the Kellogg 
: <i . ia ™ 


igh POOMpany can offer you the finest telephone cable planning and engineering 
ese pxVice available. We have the same confidence in Kellogg that we have in our 
ices Product. 

ved, | Through Kellogg you can buy Roebling Lead Encased Telephone Cable. It 
| to Jan be supplied with conductors of No. 19, No. 22 and No. 24 A.W.G. in 


: 2 izes ranging from 5 pairs to 900 pairs. 

jor Each conductor is paper insulated . . . each pair is color coded. Cabled to- 
ae. wether, they are paper taped and treated under controlled temperature and 
om- uum to remove moisture. Ordinarily the cable is sheathed with lead con- 
hese guining 1°, antimony. 

Te: When the cable is to be used for direct burial, there can be added a jute 
ring 


protection against soil corrosion. For high mechanical protection, steel tape 


rid. farmor can be furnished. 


Here is a typical example of a product of Roebling quality. For its most 
ficient use, contact Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 6650 South 
Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 





ee 


Electrical Wire and Cable ° Suspension Bridges and Cables 
Aircord, Aircord Terminals and Air Controls «¢ Lawn Mowers 
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EMPLOYMENT RELATIONS 


committee have largely centered 

around federal legislation proposed 
in the Congress of the United States 
since our last national convention in 
October, 1946. 


It will be remembered that this com- 
mittee in the spring of 1946 requested 
certain members of Congress in both 
House and Senate to introduce a pro- 
posed bill amending the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 for the specific 
purpose of establishing a definite stat- 
ute of limitations after which time 
wage suits could not be maintained; to 
clarify the definition of work week, and 
the ambiguous dividing line between 
wage-hour workers and those who were 
presumably to be exempted; and to 
repeal the penalties for failure to pay 
overtime where such failure was not 
willful on the part of the employer. 


| en work and activities of this 


We also suggested that employers 
who had operated under the provisions 
of interpretative bulletins issued by 
the Wage-Hour Division should be free 
from prosecution for violations in the 
event the court decisions differed from 
the interpretations of the adminis- 
trator. 


While a recitation of what happened 
to our suggestions may not be consid- 
ered as work of our committee, we 
believe you will be interested in a brief 
resume of the legislative history of the 
final bill which became a law this past 
spring under the name of the Portal- 
to-Portal Act of 1947. 


In the House of Representatives, 
Congressman Gwynne of Iowa spon- 
sored our original bill in the spring of 
1946. Senators Butler and Wherry of 
Nebraska introduced the bill on the 
senate side. Both House and Senate 
passed these bills, but because of slight 
differences, they were sent to confer- 
ence, and after being reported out, 
the conference bill was passed by the 
Senate and reached the calendar of the 
House on the day before adjournment. 
The press of other matters resulted in 
failure of the House to act on the 
conference bill. This meant that the 
proposed legislation was definitely 
killed and further legislation along 
that line would have to await the con- 
vening of a new session of Congress. 


You will recall that following the 
November, 1946 elections the control of 
both houses of Congress passed from 
the Democratic to the Republican 
Party, and immediately thereafter 
work was begun on proposed amend- 
ments to the National Labor Relations 
Act. 
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Early in December your Employ- 
ment Relations Committee met in Chi- 
cago for the purpose of discussing a 
program for urging the re-introduc- 
tion of the Gwynne bill to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and to pro- 
pose the need for new legislation 
amending the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. The committee’s recom- 





J. H. AGEE 


mendations in these matters were 
printed in a small pamphlet dated Feb. 
10, 1947, entitled “Suggestions for 
Needed Amendments to Federal Labor 
Laws.” These recommendations were 
made with the advice and counsel of 
President Lumpkin and Executive Vice 
President Bailey and, before being 
printed, were mailed to the members 
of the board of directors. Copies were 
sent to all members of Congress and 
were mailed to the entire membership 
of the association, with the suggestion 
that every member write his congress- 
man and senators asking them to sup- 
port legislation along the suggested 
lines. 


Congressman Gwynne had promised 
us at the close of the 1946 session that 
he would re-introduce his bill amend- 
ing the Fair Labor Standards Act as 
soon as the next Congress convened. 
Early in the year 1945 the United 
States Supreme Court had ruled that 
working time, as used in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, when applied to 


iron and coal mines, embraced al! time 
spent under ground —a triumph for 
John L. Lewis’ fight with the coa! mine 
operators in which, as a result of the 
coal strike and the sympathy extended 
to him by a political administration, 
he secured what was called portal-to- 
portal pay amounting to an extra $2.00 
per day for average time spent by a 
coal miner in reaching his place of 
work after arriving at the entrance to 
the mine and returning to the entrance 
at the close of the day’s work. 


Following the approval of payment 
for non-productive time by the Svw- 
preme Court, a suit was filed by the 
union representing pottery workers in 
Mount Clemens, Mich., in which it sued 
for pay for every minute of time em- 
ployed in various ways on the em. 
ployer’s premises, although the time 
involved was not used for productive 
work. This meant time used in chang- 
ing clothing, time spent in the wash 
room cleaning their hands, time spent 
in walking to and from the time clocks 
in order to register in and out, and 
various other trivial matters. In ap- 
proving the principle involved in the 
suit the court, nevertheless, returned 
the case for determination of definite 
time involved per employe. Justice 
Murphy in his opinion stated that the 
trial court need not take into consid- 
eration what he called “split-second 
absurdities.” The retrial of the suit 
resulted in a reversal of the origina! 
judgment. 


Before this case was finally decided 
hundreds of similar lawsuits had been 
filed against employers throughout the 
country. We do not know the total 
amount involved in these lawsuits, but 
they were reliably reported to exceed 
a total of five billion dollars. It was 
evident that ii these lawsuits ended in 
judgments for the amounts asked, in 
many of the cases the companies 
against which the judgments would be 
rendered would be forced into bank- 
ruptcy. It was apparent that this 
country was faced with an economi( 
problem of major proportions. 


Congressman Gwynne saw the need 
for immediate remedial legislation amd 
at once prepared and introduced int 
Congress what was known as the Por 
tal-to-Portal Act of 1947. This bill 
passed both branches of Congress and 
was approved on May 14, 1947. Al 
though it was reluctantly signed by 


President Truman, who particularly 
objected to everything in the jill ex 
cept outlawing of the portal-t: portal 
pay provisions, it has become 4 pat 


of the law of the land. 
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We believe a brief summary of this 
law will be of interest to the member- 
ship of the association: 


(1) Existing portal-pay claims not 
based on contract or plant practice or 
custom are outlawed. 

(2) Compromise settlements of ex- 
isting wage-hour claims are permitted 
within lower limit of 40 cents an hour 
for straight time and 60 cents an hour 
for overtime. 

(3) Future portal-pay suits based 
on any kind of travel or non-produc- 
tion activity before or after the work- 
day are outlawed unless activities are 
already being paid for under contract 
yr plant practice or custom. 

(4) Representative suits brought by 
inions on behalf of employes instead 
of by employes themselves are pro- 
hibited; employe class actions require 
consent in writing of each employe 
participating. 

(5) Two-year limit is placed on time 
f bringing future wage-hour actions. 
Wage-hour actions (other than portal- 
pay suits) pending as of date of act 
must be filed within 120 days; in such 
actions recovery may be sought for 
two years back or the period provided 
by state law, whichever is shorter. 

(6) Good-faith compliance with any 
inwritten administrative ruling, order, 
ete. by any government official will be 
complete defense in any wage-hour 
action involving violations which oc- 
curred prior to passage of this act; 
for violations thereafter, written rul- 
ings by specified officials administering 
wage-hour laws will provide a similar 
lefense. 

(7) Liquidated damages in FLSA 
suits may be denied by courts on find- 
ing that employer’s violation occurred 
in “good faith.” 

(8) Changes in “area of production” 
regulations will not result in creation 


f any retroactive liabilities for em- 
ployers. 
Specific credit should go to Mr. 


Bailey for his work in Washington on 
behalf of the bill, and we want to 
thank all of our member companies 
which contacted their congressmen and 
irged the passage of this bill. Our 
committee kept in touch with the prog- 
ress of the bill throughout its stormy 
Congress. During the 14 
when the bill lay on the Presi- 
lent’s desk without signature, we were 
concerned for fear it would be vetoed. 
Mr. Bailey’s telephone call from Wash- 
ington advising that the President had 
signed the bill was one of the most 


session in 


lays 


pleasant items of news which we re- 
ceived this year. 

Wh the Portal-to-Portal Act is 
probably of great interest to most of 
our smaller companies, it has not re- 
ceived he national attention which 
fas been given the Labor-Management 
a s Act of 1947. This law, known 
as the 


‘aft-Hartley Law, became the 
most Important piece of national legis- 
lation devoted to domestic affairs with 
Which Congress had to struggle during 
the past session. A large number of 
bills Proposing to amend the National 
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Labor Relations Act were introduced 
in Congress but finally centered on one 
bill introduced on the senate side by 
Senator Robert Taft of Ohio and on 
the House side by Representative Hart- 
ley of New Jersey.... 

The opposition to the enforcement of 
the provisions of this new law has de- 
veloped to a place where it is almost 
shocking to the thoughtful, conscien- 
tious American citizen. Organized 
labor is apparently determined to dis- 
regard the law in every possible way. 





H. A. 


In this twosome are, 
BROWN, Cooperstown, N. D.; ALLEN H. KLUGE, 
Forest Junction, Wis. 


left to right, 


We believe that the provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley law are unquestionably 
fair to both labor and industry, but 
labor is apparently unwilling to give 
it an honest trial and has already 
announced that it will oppose, by the 
full strength of its membership, the 
re-election of every member who voted 
for this bill. 

We shall not try to analyze the bil 
in this report. ... 

We believe that the continuation of 
a democratic form of free enterprise 
under which this nation has become 
the most powerful in the world and in 


which we enjoy the highest standards 
of living of any people on the face of 
the earth requires that both labor and 
industry observe the provisions of this 
law. 

This report would not be complete 
if we failed to direct attention to 
numerous bills in Congress which pro- 
pose to amend the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act by materially increasing the 
minimum wage and by eliminating the 
exemption of telephone operators in 
exchanges of less than 500 stations. 
Vice President Bailey appeared before 
the sub-committee of the labor com- 
mittee in the House and read a most 
excellent statement regarding the labor 
situation in the smaller exchanges of 
the Independent telephone industry. 
Copies of his statement have been 
mailed to our entire membership, and 
many letters of congratulations have 
been received. 

Further hearings in this matter are 
scheduled before the sub-committee in 
Washington during the month of No- 
vember. It is not anticipated that we 
will make a further appearance unless 
it becomes necessary to oppose any 
attempt to repeal the amendment for 
the passage of which this association 
worked so earnestly and successfully 
in 1939. 

We believe that wages paid by our 
industry should always bear direct re- 
lation to wages paid for similar em- 
ployment in the communities in which 
we operate. We believe this is a sound 
platform upon which to stand. The 
cost of telephone service depends to a 
large degree upon the cost of labor 
needed in rendering service. The in- 
terests of the public demand that tele- 
phone service shall not be priced out 
of the market. Surely there is a mid- 
dle ground upon which the industry 
and labor can meet with fairness to 
labor, industry, and the public. To this 
end our committee has devoted its 
efforts. 
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REPORT ON STATUS OF RADIO 


1 General 


ADIO-TELEPHONE systems may 
be divided into those for “general 
service,” that is systems which 

permit a tie-in to the wire-line system 
and thus enable their subscriber to 
talk to anyone that can be reached 
through the wire system; and “isolated 
systems” which do not permit such a 
tie-in. 

The systems designed for “general 
service” are considerably more compli- 
cated than the isolated systems. This 
holds for mobile as well as for point- 
to-point systems. Some of the addi- 
tional complications result from the 
fact that a radio channel is equivalent 
to a four-wire telephone-repeater sys- 
tem and must be matched to the wire 
network by means of a hybrid system 
and also from the need for supervision 
signals which must give the operators 
calling, recall, and disconnect signals 
of the identical type as the standard 
telephone operations. In addition to 
this, the engineering problems, such as 
proper locations for radio systems, 
and the commercial problems, such as 
intercompany coordination in adjacent 
and overlapping areas, often require 
analysis and solution on a regional or 
nationwide basis. 


In spite of the greater complication, 
the telephone companies have con- 
sidered it their duty to spend a lot of 
effort on the problems’ of general- 
service radio systems because they con- 
stitute the only group that has the 
facilities to provide such an extensive 
service and because they have the 
background of experience which is 
necessary to build it up. As a logical 
result of the much larger scope of the 
problem, the progress in this field may 
at first appear to be slower than that 
in the isolated systems. A closer re- 
view, such as will be given in this re- 
port, will show that a very considera- 
ble amount of groundwork has been 
accomplished and that the telephone 
companies have proceeded on the the- 
ory that it is better to review the 
problem thoroughly at this time than 
to find that steps taken in too much 
haste prevent further growth on a 
nationwide scale unless a large number 
of already established systems 
scrapped. 


are 


The amount of work involved in 
preparation for these general-service 
systems for nationwide coverage should 
not distract the attention of the tele- 
phone companies from the importance 
of isolated systems. Many companies 
are well aware of this and are giving 
proper attention to such isolated sys- 
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tems. They definitely constitute one 
form of service which the customer 
needs and should be given. Because 
they are not tied into the rest of the 
telephone system, any needs for later 
modifications are not nearly as serious 
in their effects as they would be in a 
general-service system. 


In a number of telephone companies, 
the mobile radio service has been given 
a larger share of attention and effort 
than the point-to-point service; and the 
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mobile service has certainly been given 
much greater publicity. The impor- 
tance of the point-to-point service, how- 
ever, can hardly be overemphasized. It 
promises to end the present isolation 
of many communities and homes and 
might constitute one of the major pos- 
sibilities for future growth of the tele- 
phone industry. In line with this, one 
of the larger Independent groups, the 
General Telephone System, has spent 
a great deal of effort in this problem 
and expects to complete the develop- 
ment work of a single-channel radio 
link for just such purposes in the very 
near future. Across the Canadian bor- 
der, a large number of such channels 
are already in operation. 


In addition to the single-channel cir- 
cuits, multiple ones, having for in- 
stance four channels, still promise 


appreciable savings and improved sery- 
ice in a number of locations. 


All the possibilities for future radio- 
telephone developments are completely 
dependent on the policies which the 
Federal Communications Commission 
is expected to lay down in the near 
future. The FCC holds the key which 
can lock or unlock the vast region of 
possibilities which radio offers to the 
telephone companies for giving more 
complete and more comprehensive tele- 
phone service throughout the country. 


Il Mobile Radio 


General-Service Systems—Prepara- 
tory Work. It was mentioned in earlier 
USITA meetings that several makes of 
radio equipment are available which 
will.give good and reliable transmission 
and permit the operation of a super- 
vision relay in the fixed-land receiver 
whenever a carrier is received from a 
mobile unit. It was also mentioned 
that selective systems, which permit 
the alerting of one particular customer 
and which are a definite necessity in 
systems used for public service, have 
been developed and that at least one 
make of “control terminal” is on the 
market which will permit the _inter- 
connection of the different radio facili- 
ties with the wire system. Having these 
tools in hand, it may be in order t 
review the further preparatory 
that is needed in connection with the 
general-service mobile systems. 


WOrkK 


When a number of systems are to be 
operated in the same region, it is 1 
longer sufficient that the 
transmit speech and operates a carrie! 
relay, but it must then meet much mor 
stringent specifications, particularly 1! 
regard to selectivity, in order to avoid 
mutual interference. Determining the 
exact performance of different makes 
of equipment involves a large amount 
of engineering work which, if at all 
possible, should be completed befor 
any large-scale orders are placed. It 
may be helpful to cite one specific eX 
ample of how such performance data 
may be obtained. The radio department 
of the General Telephone System has 
prepared a detailed questionnaire 
the performance of transmitters ané 
receivers, incorporating a series 
rigid testing specifications. These que 
tionnaires were sent to the manufac 
turers and will on their return ser 
the dual purpose of giving data fo 
the selection of equipment and of pr 
viding performance specifications 0! 
equipment that is ordered. Such daté 
should, if at all possible, be followe 
up by laboratory tests made by the 


TELEPHON! 


equipment 
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Left to right: C. G. JACKSON, RALPH ENGSBERG, L. J. DENNEY and |. W. GLEASON, all of 
Federal Telephone & Radio Corp., and J. B. HALEY, Austin, Tex. 


telephone companies themselves and by 
field tests, which should again be con- 


ducted such a way that comparable 
data result. 
Another problem requiring appre- 


ciable engineering preparation is the 
choice of proper locations for mobile 
systems. These problems occur in some 
measure in urban systems wherever 
cities are located closely together, but 
they particularly important in 
highway systems which must be spaced 
close enough so that continuous cover- 
age along the highway will be obtained 
and yet spaced far enough to reduce 
the overlap areas to a minimum. A 
number of different layouts must, as a 
rule, be investigated for each region 
before a proper solution is found. Sev- 
eral conferences have held for 
this purpose involving the engineering 
staffs of Independent 


are 


been 


and 


Bell com- 
panies, and their outcome has _ been 
very satisfactory. Once the general 
location of a system has been deter- 


mined, there remains, of course, the 
regular engineering problems of sys- 
tem layout, selection of the particular 
transmitter and receiver sites, ete. 

A number 


arise 


of commercial problems 
radio services are intro- 
One of them concerns the de- 
termination of rates. The Bell System 


vhen 
duced 


made rate studies prior to the opening 
of the St. Louis mobile service and, in 
general, these rates have set the pat- 
tern all other systems. 

In idition to this, special commer- 
cial blems arise wherever the cov- 
erage one radio system will extend 
over the territory of an adjoining com- 
pany ‘ich operates under different 
Management. The problem of inter- 
comp: commercial arrangements has 
aera ea considerable attention by both 
‘ndependent and Bell companies. Tak- 
Ing account of this whole situation and 
follow £ a number of informal talks 
With representative members of the 
Indepe: 


ident segment of the telephone 
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industry, the Bell System in the sum- 
mer of 1947 issued a complete set of 
proposals for such intercompany co- 
ordination. These proposals were the 
subject of a joint conference between 
the Bell System and the USITA. The 
impression obtained from these pro- 
posals was that the Bell companies had 
done an exceedingly fine job towards 
arriving at fair settlement proposals. 
On some points modifications were sug- 
gested and adopted, and the revised 


material was made available in a 
USITA letter issued by Mr. Bailey. 
Because of the large amount of com- 





operations. This means that traffic in- 
structions must be worked out, which 
may vary from one location to another. 
In territories where more than one 
telephone company is planning to pro- 
vide mobile service and appreciable 
overlaps result, such traffic instructions 
can involve an extensive amount of 
study and work, as demonstrated by 
the fact that the traffic instruction is- 
sued for the Long Beach mobile radio 
system, where this case occurs, fill a 
12-page pamphlet. 

While groundwork has been accom- 
plished on other items connected with 
the general-service mobile systems, it 
is believed that the preceding review 
contains at least the major items. 

Urban and Highway System. It 
important that the maximum 
number of highway coverages be pro- 
vided at the earliest date, as this would 
make mobile service available over the 
greatest areas in the country. The log- 
ical step would then seem that any 
company entering the mobile field first 
build a highway station and through 
it give service to the local customers. 
When the traffic grows, these local cus- 
tomers will then be transferred to a 
separate urban system to be erected 
for the purpose. In view of the definite 
need for mobile service, it is expected 
that this second step will follow the 
first one very closely. In 


seems 


many cases, 


Left to right: W. W. CASE, Hudson, Ohio; R. T. SNYDER, Buckeye Telephone & Supply Co.; M. K. 
HOLMES, Owen-Illinois Glass Co.; R. L. HEPNER, Buckeye company; E. T. PIPPETT, Transandean 
Associates, Inc., and W. C. SNYDER of the Buckeye company. 


mercial interest in the question of 
where mobile systems, particularly 
highway systems, will be located, the 
regional conferences mentioned before 
were attended by commercial as well 
as engineering staffs and the existence 
of a satisfactory plan for intercom- 
pany coordination has proven of ex- 
treme value in these meetings. 

In order to give prompt service to 
mobile radio customers without the 
necessity of educating and training a 
completely separate group of opera- 
tors, the traffic handling methods for 
mobile systems must be blended with 
those now in existence for wire-line 


this approach is now being followed. 

According to the needs of the cus- 
tomers, they might be divided into local 
customers, who will not travel beyond 


the urban area; regional customers, 
also called “full-roaming” customers, 
who will regularly move through a 


complete regional area; and “‘limited- 
roaming” customers, whose travels ex- 
tend over only two or three cities. It 
may be possible in the future to differ- 
entiate in the equipment given to these 
various groups of customers and to 
obtain certain economies in the case of 
the limited-roaming or local customers. 
(Please turn to page 46) 
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LEFT PHOTO, left to right: C. G. CUMPSTONE, 
Whitney Blake. 


Financial Aspects. In an _ earlier 
USITA meeting some figures were 
quoted on the cost of operating a gen- 
eral service mobile radio system. A 
recent recheck of this situation re- 
sulted in materially the same figures, 
namely a total yearly expense of about 
$9,000 for amortizations, maintenance 
traffic and commercial expenses and a 
net revenue per car of about $60. 

Considering that the maximum num- 
ber of customers is in the order of 
75 per system this results in a yearly 
loss of several thousands of dollars. 
Some mention was made in an earlier 
meeting of development work carried 
on by General Telephone on a simpler 
selector. This development work has 
been completed, the laboratory tests 
have been satisfactory. The production 
model of this unit will be completed 
within a month and will then be field- 
tested. The system can be operated 
through the existing control terminals 
provided one panel is added to them. 
It is expected that the selector units 
will permit a saving of about $200 in 
the mobile installation. This would 
raise the revenue per car to about $100 
per year and go a long way towards 
making the system self supporting. It 
should be possible to effect the remain- 
ing savings needed to break even in a 
general service system by proper or- 
ganization of maintenance and traffic 
procedures. Further savings may be 
possible in the future through the use 
of trunking systems on which some 
development work is now being done 
by General Telephone. 

It may also be of interest to men- 
tion some of the results of a prelimi- 


I. S. KERSTETTER, Lansford, Pa. 


nary cost analysis for isolated systems. 
It is expected that such systems would 
cost approximately $22 per month for 
systems without, and $25 per month 
for systems with, selective calling. For 
these charges the customer would of 
course have unlimited service. 


Present Status of Systems. As is to 
be expected from the number of large 
cities served by this group, the Bell 
System has by far the greatest num- 
ber of general service mobile systems 
in operation. They are operating 55 
urban and 26 highway systems at the 
present time and provide service in 61 
cities. Construction is in progress on 
at least 35 additional urban systems 
and further plans are active on a large 
number of highway and urban systems. 

In the Independent group, the total 
number of general mobile systems 
which is in operation, under construc- 
tion, or in the definite planning stage, 
is at least 27; and it is expected that 
this number will be extended consider- 
ably. Some idea of the extent to which 
this service may grow in the Independ- 
ent field may be gained from the fact 
that Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., 
Santa Monica, Calif., expects that sat- 
isfying the demand for service in the 
Long Beach area would require four 
urban systems in the immediate future 
and twice this number within the next 
few years. 


Isolated Systems. These systems 
promise to become of major importance 
in the future. They are much simpler 
to construct and, therefore, cheaper in 
operation than the general service sys- 
tems. At the present time there are 


Whitney Blake Co.; A. A. FINCHER, JR., Canton, Ga.; R. A. MILLER and J. L. COLEMAN, both of 
RIGHT PHOTO, left to right: R. QUINBY, J. EIBYE, and R. B. RITTER, all of Raytheon Mfg. Co.; W. H. FOWLER, Pella, Io. and 


no cases known in which an Independ- 
ent company is operating such a sys. 
tem. The Bell System operates a larg: 
number of such isolated services, and 
they extend from taxicab systems wit! 
just a few cars to the statewide net- 
work which the New York Telephone 


Co. has built up for the New York 
state police. 
There are a few indications that 


groups which thus far operated thei 
own isolated services might approac! 
the telephone companies with requests 
that they take over such systems and 
operate them. Such a transfer may 
make sense in many cases because the 
owner of an isolated system finds himn- 
self operating a communication systen 
in addition to his own business, whil 
maintenance of such systems would g 
along as part of the normal activities 
of a telephone company. There is a! 
important advantage to the users of 


such systems if the telephone com- 
panies own and maintain them due t 
the fact that congested radio condi- 
tions in the area may make it neces- 
sary to introduce more refined equip- 


ment in order to give acceptable serv- 
ice. In this case the private 
would have either to scrap his system 
or to sell it under unfavorable condi- 
tions, while the telephone companies 
would have greater possibilities in th 
re-use of the equipment in some othe 
area where no congestion exists, there- 
by salvaging nearly all the investment. 


ownel 


The importance of these isolated sys 
tems was stressed in a talk at 2! 
earlier USITA conference. 


(Please turn to page 106) 
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TARIFFS AND TARIFF FILINGS 


NE year ago I made some com- 
ments to the commercial confer- 
ence on tariff refinements. 

Because of the increasing impor- 
tance of the rate portion of tariffs at 
the present time, the chairman of our 
Commercial Committee has suggested 
that I briefly review my comments of 
a year ago and then state some addi- 
tional views which I have on the sub- 
ject of rates. 

Last year I emphasized the desir- 
ability of having all of the rates, rules, 
and regulations in typewritten or 
printed form and filed with the regu- 
latory commission. I also mentioned 
some of the desirable provisions to be 
included in such rules and regulations 
or “tariffs,” as they are technically 
called. 

Mention of a few of the advantages 
of filed tariffs might be proper at this 
point. Probably the most persuasive 
reason is that when the rules and regu- 
lations are reduced to typed or printed 
form, the management and supervisory 
employes are relieved from repeatedly 
deciding numerous questions, because 
the answers to many of the important 
questions are in the tariffs and avail- 
able to employes who need the answers. 

This method also insures uniform 
and non-discriminatory treatment of 
customers, and helps new employes to 
absorb the rules and practices more 
than if they are merely 
mentioned verbally and a bit at a time. 


accurately 


While thinking of reasons to include 
here for having tariffs filed, it occurred 
to me that I have never heard a sug- 
gestion from any of our people that a 
single one of our tariff provisions 
should be eliminated. Changing con- 
ditions do bring suggestions for modi- 


fication and enlargement, but never 
for making it smaller. 
Again, I want to urge the repre- 


sentatives of those companies which 
do not have complete tariffs to get all 
of their rates and rules and regula- 
Hons into written form, and then take 
a look at the filed tariffs of some of 
the companies in their territory as a 


basis for completion of their own tar- 
iffs. 

A few of the state telephone asso- 
Clations have prepared skeleton tariffs 
for use of their companies, and if your 
state association has done anything 
along ‘his line, I would recommend 
that it be followed as closely as you 
can, 

As | see it, however, the important 
thing is to get a complete tariff filed, 
and either your state association or 
Some of 


' the operating companies in 
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Member, USITA 


Commercial Committee 





your territory undoubtedly have a 
tariff which will be a good model to 
follow. 

So far, I have spoken of the tariff 
only in a general way, but in order to 
properly “peg” some of my comments, 
it is desirable to separate the tariff 
into its two major parts, which are 
generally referred to as the “Toll Tar- 
iff’ and the “Exchange Tariff.” 

I think it is necessary to make only 





H. W. PIKE 


a few remarks here regarding the toll 
tariff. Most of the Independent com- 
panies use Bell system toll rates except 
where there may be a few special toll 
rates in effect which are different from 
the standard Bell rates. Accordingly, 
the most practicable method of han- 
dling toll rates is to state that the com- 
pany concurs in the toll rates estab- 
lished by whatever Bell system com- 
pany is operating in its state, and then 
if there are some special or nonstand- 
ard rates, indicate that such rates are 
shown elsewhere, either in the toll tariff 
or in connection with the rates for indi- 
vidual exchanges. 

As a matter of convenience, the 
“Exchange Tariff” which I previously 
mentioned is usually divided into two 
parts which are referred to as the 
“General Exchange Tariff’ and the 
“Local Exchange Tariff.” 

When the exchange tariff is divided 
along these lines, it is customary for 
the general exchange tariff to contain 
the rules, regulations, and charges 


which are applicable to all exchanges 
and the local exchange tariff is set up 
separately for each exchange and con- 
tains rates and practices applicable 
only to a particular exchange. 

All of this may seem rather tech- 
nical to those of you who do not have 
complete tariffs, but it is only a logical 
arrangement of all of the items which 
are involved, and is simple and work- 
able in actual use. 

If a company operates only one ex- 
change, the various divisions of the 
tariff are, of course, unimportant, but 
whenever more than one exchange is 
operated it will obviously be much 
easier to have the rules and regula- 
tions for all exchanges as uniform as 
possible, and all of these items which 
are uniformly applied ought to be in 
the general exchange tariff, and have 
only the rates and special rules and 
regulations applicable to particular 
exchanges shown in the local exchange 
tariff. 

Some of ‘the uniform provisions 
which experience shows are desirable 
for inclusion in the general exchange 
tariff, either by a new filing, or by 
supplement or amendment, are as fol- 
lows: 


Initial Contract Periods: Although 
the initial or minimum contract period 
for most types of service is one month, 
installations such as PBX _ systems, 
intercommunicating systems, or any 
other installations of service which re- 
quire abnormal investment or installa- 
tion costs may reasonably require an 
initial contract period of from one 
year to five or even more years. 

Application of Business and Resi- 
dence Rates at Various Locations: The 
general exchange tariff ought clearly 
to set out the basis upon which busi- 
ness rates and residence rates are ap- 
plied. Although it is not difficult to 
make the proper classification in most 
instances, there may occasionally be a 
rather questionable case, and it is sug- 
gested that the best method to follow in 
setting up a regulation on this subject 
is to examine the tariff provisions of 
one or more of the larger companies 
operating in your state. 

Directory Listings: Limitations as to 
the number of free listings, and the 
kind of listings which will be per- 
mitted, should be adequately covered. 

Use of Service and Facilities: Under 
this general subject it is customary to 
include several provisions which are 
important in rendering satisfactory 
telephone service. 

It is desirable to state that all fa- 
cilities shall be owned and furnished 
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by the telephone company, and that 
the telephone company shall have the 
right to enter the customer’s premises 
for the purpose of inspecting, repair- 
ing, or removing such facilities. 


A regulation should be included to 
prevent the attachment or use of any 
equipment not owned by the telephone 
company, and provide that tampering 
with the company’s equipment makes 
the equipment subject to disconnection 
or removal. 


It is also desirable to provide that 
telephone service is furnished only for 
the use of the customer, his family, 
employes, or business associates. 


In order to make party-line service 
reasonably available to all customers 
on the line, the tariff should include a 
provision that customers on party lines 
_ Shall not interfere with an equitable 
use of the service by other customers. 
If the duration and number of local 
messages by a party-line customer is 
so great as to prevent equitable use by 
others, the telephone company should 
reserve the right to require the cus- 
tomer to contract for a higher grade 
of service or discontinue the service of 
a customer making unreasonable use 
of the line. 


It is also desirable to limit the use 
of party-line facilities for a local mes- 
sage to five minutes. 


Telephone Numbers: Every tariff 
should clearly set out that the cus- 
tomer has no property right in the 
telephone number, and that the tele- 
phone company may change any num- 
ber whenever it deems it desirable or 
necessary to do so. 


Telephone Directories: It is custom- 
ary to provide that telephone direc- 
tories are issued to customers in the 
form and to the extent necessary for 
efficient use of the service. 


It is particularly important to state 
that the telephone company does not 
assume responsibility for errors or 
omissions in preparing or printing the 
directories. 

Service Stations: Exchanges which 
provide central office facilities to serv- 
ice station lines, or switched lines, 
ought to include regulations stating 
the maximum and minimum number of 
stations per line which will be served, 
and the terms under which facilities 
of the telephone company will be fur- 
nished. It will often be found desirable 
to provide that bills for service station 
customers will be rendered to an offi- 
cial of the service station line and 
that payment will be received from 
him, rather than to render and col- 
lect individual bills for each party on 
the service station line. 

Overtime Work or Interruptions of 
Work by Customers: It is highly de- 
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sirable to provide in the tariff that if 
the customer has work done on his 
premises when overtime rates apply, 
or interrupts such work after work is 
begun by the telephone company, that 
all labor costs incurred in excess of 
any fixed charges applicable to such 
work shall be paid by the customer. 

Disconnection for Unreasonable In- 
terference: It is desirable that the 
tariff provide for immediate discon- 
nection whenever any customer so uses 
the service as to interfere with or 
molest other telephone users, or for 
the use of the service for any purpose 
other than as a means of regular tele- 
phone communication. 

Profane or Indecent Language: A 
tariff provision prohibiting a customer 
from using profane or indecent lan- 
guage over facilities of the company 
is highly desirable, and provision for 
discontinuance of the service of ha- 
bitual offenders should be included. 


The foregoing items seem to me to 
be among the most important things 
to be included in a general exchange 
tariff, but there are a good many other 
rules and regulations which properly 
belong there, such as, form of applica- 
tion, establishment of credit, deposits, 
service connection charges, move and 
change charges, termination of serv- 
ice, joint users, public and semi-public 
service, rural line extension rules, mile- 
age charges, miscellaneous equipment, 
PBX service, seasonal service, wiring 
plants, and various other rates and 
practices which you may consider im- 
portant. 

Last year I did not make any com- 
ments about rates. Because of their 
importance at the present time, how- 
ever, I think it would be desirable to 
mention briefly some of the things 
which might be considered in establish- 
ing new exchange rates. 

At the outset I want to say that 
exchange rate-making involves’ so 
many factors that I cannot hope to 
cover all of them. Furthermore, I do 
not pretend to know what all of these 
factors are in all parts of the United 
States. 

On the other hand, it does seem to 
me that there are some angles which 
are more or less common to all ex- 
changes, and it is these which I pro- 
pose to mention briefly for whatever 
value they have in the rate problems 
which face each of us. 


In establishing new exchange rate 
schedules, there seems to be a definite 
trend in the direction of so-called 
“group rates” for companies operating 
exchanges of various sizes. 

Group rates for any particular com- 
pany provides a uniform rate schedule 
for all exchanges of approximately the 
same size and the same type of service. 


As an illustration of grouping by 
size of exchange we might, for ex- 
ample, designate the first group as all 
exchanges serving 200 or less total 
telephones, the second group as sery- 
ing over 200 and up to 500 telephones; 
the next group as serving over 500 and 
up to 1,000 telephones; the next group 
might include exchanges serving over 
1,000 telephones and up to 2,000 or 
2,500 telephones; and with additional 
groups if still larger exchanges are 
operated. 


In instances where free toll service 
is granted to one or more exchanges, 
it is a frequent practice for the num- 
ber of main stations in the exchanges 
to which free toll service is granted to 
be included in the count for determin- 
ing the group in which a particular 
exchange falls; or some other equitable 
basis may be used for placing an ex- 
change with free toll service in a some- 
what higher group than a similar ex- 
change which has no free toll service. 


On the whole, the cost of rendering 
service in the larger exchanges is 
higher per station than in small ex- 
changes, and rates normally are and 
should be higher for service in a large 
exchange than in a very small ex- 
change. I think this situation 
obvious that it is not necessary to go 
into all of the reasons for it. 


is so 


Along this line, however, I might 
mention that not long ago a rate man 
for an electric light and power utility 
told me that one of his customers in a 
small town had asked him why it was 
that electricity cost more in a small 
town than in a large town, whereas 
telephone service cost less than similar 
service in a large town. We talked at 
some length about the factors which 
brought about the differences in cost 
and among other things mentioned 
what might be referred to as the “eco- 
nomics” of the two businesses were en- 
tirely different because of the whole- 
sale characteristics of electric light 
and power, in that every kilowatt-hour 
is the same; whereas every telephone 
message is a made-to-order job and 
every pair of wires serves only one 
or more customers on that particular 
pair. A great deal more could be said 
on this subject, but I have only men- 
tioned it here to indicate the difference 
between rate making for an electric 
utility and a telephone utility. 


The design of rate schedules for eX- 
changes which fall in the various 
groups deserves a good deal of con- 
sideration. In my remaining comments 
on rates, I am going to assum: that 
the principal types of service [to be 
furnished will consist of one and tw0- 
party business service and one, tw 
and 4-party residence service ithin 
the local base rate area, and that bust 
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ness and residence multi-party service, 
or rural line service, will be furnished 
within the rural area surrounding the 
local base rate area. When I speak of 
the local base rate area I mean the 
area within which the one, two, and 
four-party service will be rendered 
without any additional charges for 
mileage. 

It is my own opinion that the start- 
ing point for setting up group rates 
should be four-party residence mag- 
neto service in the exchanges which 
fall in the smallest group which, in the 
illustration I previously used, would be 
those exchanges of 200 stations or less. 
I believe this should be the starting 
point for the reason that it is the 
lowest grade of local service available 
in the smallest communities, and I 
think this particular rate should be 
kept just as low as possible, consistent 
with the over-all financial requirements 
of the company. 

Assuming that we have adopted a 
rate for this lowest grade of local 
service in the smallest communities, I 
believe the next step is to establish a 
reasonable and proper rate for one 
party residence service in these same 
communities. In examining the rate 
schedules for one-party and four-party 
residence service of a good many mid- 





Left to right: LOREN BERRY, JR., and J. P. WHITE, both of L. M. Berry & Co.; J. N. JOHNSON, 
J. N. Johnson Co.; W. L. GRIMES, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co.; L. V. STINSON and JOHN BERRY, 
both of L. M. Berry & Co. 


When I later got into the telephone 
business, I was somewhat surprised at 
the small difference between the cost 
of four-party residence service, which 
is generally used by our most frugal 
customers, and the cost of our highest 
grade one-party residence service, which 
is generally used by customers with 
much higher incomes than our four- 
party customers. This situation leads 
me to the conclusion that I would like 
to see differentials of as much as $1.00 
a month between one-party and four- 
party residence service in the smallest 
exchanges. Such a differential may be 





Left to right: O. W. STUBBLEFIELD, Ipava, Ill.; N. M. SHENK, Tampa, Fla.; DAN McNULTY and 
AL WILKENS, Telephone Repair & Supply Co.; J. H. VAN HORN, Wilcox Electric Co., and R. M. 
SANDERS, Runzel Cord & Wire Co. 


dle-western companies, I have observed 
that the most common difference in 
rates between one-party and four-party 
residence service is 50 cents a month, 
although there are occasional cases 
where this difference is somewhat more 
and I have seen some instances where 
the difference is only 25 cents. 


I got my first utility rate-making 
experience in the electric business a 
good many years ago when the resi- 
dence use of electricity was almost 
entirely for lighting purposes. At that 
time it was not at all unusual to find 
that the higher bills for residence 
lighting were as much as four or five 
times the amount of the bills of the 
most frugal electric customers. 
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too much to expect initially, but I 
think we should at least get a higher 
rate for one-party residence service in 
comparison with four party than is 
generally in effect at the present time. 

As for two-party residence service, 
I have considerable doubt as to whether 
it should be offered in the smaller ex- 
changes because of the difficulty of 
getting an adequate line fill when as 
many as three types of local residence 
service are offered in a comparatively 
small community. Where two-party 
residence service is offered, however, it 
is customary for the rate to fall about 
midway between one party and four- 
party residence service. 

The most common types of local 


business service are one and two-party 
lines. In tariffs I have examined, the 
rate differential between one and two- 
party business service is usually about 
the same as differentials between one 
and four-party residence service, and 
here again I do not think this differen- 
tial is as much as it ought to be. It 
seems to me that the lowest grade of 
local business service ought to be 
available at as low a rate as possible, 
and the business establishment 
requires a better grade of 

should pay a substantially higher rate. 


which 
service 


If a reasonably low rate is main- 
tained for two-party business service, 
then I think the one-party business 
rate might well be anywhere from 


$1.00 to $1.50 over the two-party busi- 
ness rate, and if the customer’s busi- 
ness does not warrant paying such a 
one-party rate, the lower two-part) 
rate then is available to him. Whe! 
we are told of the damages which occu! 
in the very rare instances 
business telephone is out of service fo! 
a few hours, it appears that a business 
telephone is worth many dollars pel 


where 


day, rather than the few dollars a 
month which is charged for the service. 

So far I have not said anything 
about the differential between one- 
party business and one-party residenc 
service. As a general thing, it appears 
that one-party business service ranges 
rather widely around twice the rat 
for one party residence service. I think 


a very high differential is fully just- 
fied, not alone because of the value 0! 
the business service but because, 10! 


the most part, calls to and from bus! 
ness telephones are largely responsible 
for peak traffic loads and the plant 
investment to carry these peak loads. 

It is rather difficult to comment upo" 
rates for rural business and rural! res! 
dence service because of the wide dif 
ferences in cost of rural const uction 
per customer, depending upon p)iysica! 
conditions, customers per mile, and the 
length of rural lines. On the whole, 
however, I think that the rura! bust 


(Please turn to page 110) 
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COLLECTIONS, EMPLOYE TRAINING 


HAVE been asked to discuss two 

related phases of our postwar op- 

erating problems. I shall deal first, 
and quite briefly, with the subject of 
collection practices. Unquestionably, 
now is the time for a thorough review 
and analysis of our former collection 
policies and methods. 


We have reached a turning point. 


Seven years ago our various Inde- 
pendent companies had well estab- 
lished collection policies and_ tech- 


niques. Our cashiers generally adhered 
to definite rules. They were thoroughly 
familiar with those methods and 


rou- 
tines without which their collections 
could have fallen badly in a single 


billing period. Our collection practices 
were enviously regarded by other busi- 


nesses whose collection procedures 
could not be so easily administered. 
Seven years of a wartime “Sellers 


Market,” seven years of ‘Easy Money” 
and seven years of subscribers paying 
on the “Dotted Line” for fear of los- 
ing their services to waiting applicants 
has, in my opinion, made us somewhat 
lax in the application of our collec- 
tion practices. Collections have been 
good during this period without any 
particular effort on our part. 


In the meantime, many of our old- 
time cashiers who had acquired the 
“collection know-how,” have left us. 
They have been replaced with new in- 
experienced employes. Additional per- 
sonnel has also been added to keep 
pace with the ever-increasing number 
of accounts. In the majority of in- 
stances, these new employes have not 
had adequate training before assuming 
their duties. They know too little of 
the companies they represent. They are 
not familiar with the aims and objec- 
tives of those companies and what they 
are striving to accomplish under al- 


most insurmountable odds. They are 
untrained in the gentle art of getting 
the money in on time without antag- 
onizing our customers. 

It is to be remembered, too, that, 
we 


are gaining subscribers at a very 
rapid rate. We know very little of 
their credit ratings and _ responsibili- 
hes. The same is true of the thousands 
of waiting applicants whose orders 
now «re in our “held order” files. I 


classify a certain percentage of them 
a8 marginal buyers whose services will 
be ordered out or disconnected for non- 
Payment during the first business re- 
or. '. of any consequence. While there 
as be 


n an influx of people into cer- 
tain areas of the United States, still 
a large number of the applications 
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completed since the war, and those 
now pending, were and are for people 
who could have had service in years 
past but did not avail themselves of it 
for one reason or another. These will 
be the first services to be disconnected 
during a business decline. Be careful 
of large final accounts which may 
prove uncollectible. 
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We know that the majority of sav- 
ings accounts which were accumulated 
during the war are rapidly diminish- 
ing. Installment buying will soon be 
in full swing again. This will place us 
in competition with purchases of auto- 
mobiles, radios, electric appliances, 
jewelry, furniture, etc., as was the 
case prior to the war. It is easy to 
place the telephone bill on the bottom 
of the pile when there is not enough 
money to go around. 

Collections are already becoming 
more difficult in some areas. I have no 
doubt but that some bad collection 
headaches will develop in exchanges 
not properly prepared for the coming 
decline. 

It is my suggestion that we carefully 
analyze our collection practices and 
problems at each of our exchanges as 
soon as possible to ensure the existence 
and proper functioning of the follow- 
ing: 

(1) A revised standardized method 
of dealing with delinquent accounts 


from the first notice to final disconnec- 
tion of service. 


(2) Classification of subscribers by 
various credit ratings 

(3) Publicity to the extent neces- 
sary to acquaint the public, as well as 
our own employes, with our methods 
and the reasons for them. 


(4) Adequate training of the com- 
mercial office personnel responsible for 
collections, plus a system of published 
records calculated to promote the com- 
petitive spirit and the desire to im- 
prove collections. 


I shall discuss these subjects in their 
order: 


First, a Standardized Method—It is 
important that all employes having any- 
thing to do with collections be provided 
specific routines to follow from the day 
the applicant applies for services to the 
day his account is closed. May I please 
repeat, for to me it is most important, 
that during the war years and subse- 
quent thereto, we have had a succession 
of employes,» most of whom knew or 
know nothing of our business and who 
have never been given a fair chance to 
learn it properly. We have tossed un- 
trained people at their jobs and have 
let them find out how for themselves, 
sometimes with very bad effects upon 
our public relations. We owe it to them 
and to our selves to properly formulate 
their duties. Details of collection 
routines need not be discussed here; 
naturally, they will vary with the lo- 
calities, size and type of exchange. The 
main point to observe is that every ap- 
proach, oral or written, should be cour- 
teous and logical, calculated to make 
the delinquent subscriber feel that our 
methods are necessary in the conduct 
of our business and are not just arbi- 
trary or unfriendly. 

Second, the Classification of Our Sub- 
scribers —In my opinion, subscribers 
should be grouped into four classifica- 
tions. This would not only improve col- 
lections but would also avoid unneces- 
sary and wasteful effort on the part 
of our cashiers. The first classification 
would include those who have a top 
credit rating. The second classification 
would include those who have a good 
credit rating. Fortunately, the major- 
ity of our subscribers would fall into 
these two classifications: The third 
classification would be those of un- 
known credit ratings. They need watch- 
ing. The fourth classification would be 
those of known bad credit ratings. 
Credit should not be extended to this 
group of subscribers and disconnections 
should be made promptly for non-pay- 
ment. Deposits should be required from 
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This group includes (left to right) LAMAR STOOPS and DONALD STOOPS, both of Nappanee, Ind.; 
ELVIN DURR, Kansas City, Mo.; J. G. KRAMER, Kansas City, Mo.; TRUDIE FOOTE, Van Cleef Bros.; 


D. C. GIBSON, L. J. RIZZO and L. M. 


this latter group when experience so 
indicates. 

A card record should be established 
for each subscriber, showing his proper 
classification determined on the basis 
of his past performance, local knowl- 
edge and such information as may be 
obtained from credit bureaus. The de- 
termination of subscribers credit rat- 
ings should not be left entirely to the 
local cashier but should be checked and 
revised from time to time by manage- 
ment. 

Third, Publicity and Understanding 
of Our Collection Methods —In too 
many of our exchanges our collection 
methods are regarded as unreasonably 
“tough,” not only by the public but also 
by our own employes. In some areas 
the power companies and other utili- 
ties are much more easy-going in the 
matter of collections than we are. We 
suffer also by unintelligent comparison 
with retail stores whose profit margins 
permit them to extend credit over long 
periods of time. Yet we seldom hear 
anyone grumble at the necessity of 
paying insurance premiums in advance 
and on time. 

The sound reasons for our insistence 
for prompt payment of bills must be 
known and appreciated. It is a matter 
of intelligent education, not only of the 
public, but of our employes as well. It 
also should be emphasized by planned 
intelligent advertising. 

Fourth, Adequate Training of Com- 


SPRINGER, all of Leich Sales Corp. 


mercial Office Personnel.— We must 
continually train, encourage and super- 
vise the employes who are directly con- 
cerned with collections. It is not enough 
to send them methods bulletins and 
hope for the best. Our cashiers, like 
all of the rest of us, have plenty to 
read these days and bulletins are dry 
reading. They should be thoroughly 
indoctrinated with the routines they 
are expected to follow. Their proced- 


parison with other cashiers, in com- 
pany house organs, in published lists 
of collection percentages, etc. 


Those who continually fall behind 
should be helped to do better or re- 
placed. The spirit of competition 
should be fostered in every reasonable 
way as between exchanges. There is 
one danger, however, in this connece- 
tion. No two exchanges present the 
same problems and percentages are not 
always the true indication of effort. 
For example, in some exchanges a 
large proportion of big governmental 
accounts where ordinary collection ef- 
forts do not apply, may nullify the 
best efforts of a very capable cashier. 


I want to stress also that we can be 
too rigid in the enforcement of our col- 
lection policies to the detriment of our 
public relations. We have all known 
the painful experience of a cashier, who 
in adhering strictly to prescribed pol- 
icies, disconnected the service of some 
very prominent member of the com- 
munity for non-payment. “Hell hath 
no fury,” like such an individual whose 


This group gathered in the room of the Copperweld Steel Co. to sing some old barber shop numbers. 


ures should be checked periodically, not 
by an overworked district manager, in 
the course of a half-hour visit to an 
exchange, but continuously and prog- 
ressively by a supervisor thoroughly 
familiar with the details of their jobs. 
They should be encouraged by open 
recognition of their results and by com- 


Left to right: J. T. WILLIS, Harrisonville, Mo.; W. R. KIMMEL, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co.; 
Cc. C. PEARCE, Riceville, la., and E. W. MILLER, of the Kellogg company. 
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telephone is disconnected because of a 
few days’ delay in paying for service. 
Routines and procedures once estab- 
lished must be tempered with good 
common sense. 

Finally, the human factor is of the 
utmost importance in collections work. 
A cashier who makes 95 per cent col- 
lections and a host of enemies is not an 
asset to the company. Unfailing cour- 
tesy and tact must be exercised at all 
times under all conditions. There are 
a few cashiers and they are worth 
their weight in gold, who manage to 
make friends of every customer and yet 
keep their collection ratings high. That 
is not entirely a matter of innate pel- 
sonality; to a great extent it can be 
taught and developed but it takes in- 
telligent management and enlightened 
training to do so. 


This brings me to the subject of em 
ploye education. 

We have never had adequate em 
ploye instruction in the Independent 
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telephone field. The vast majority of 
our companies have grown and devel- 
oped with hardly any attempt at 
planned training of their personnel. 


This is in sharp contrast to the Bell 
System wherein there has been compre- 
hensive and intelligent instruction for 
every class of employe from the last 
employed groundman to the highest 
executive. 


Employe education was perhaps less 
important in years past when our busi- 
ness was less complex. Today we must 
deal with new employes, new labor con- 
ditions, new plant methods, a great 
change in subscriber demands and the 
greatest expansion program the Inde- 
pendent industry has ever known. 


During the war years and since, we 
have paid, and paid heavily, for our 
lack of systemized training. In a busi- 
ness of extraordinary technical com- 
plexity, we have hired a succession of 
untrained people to supplement a rap- 
idly diminishing group of older exper- 
ienced employes. Largely, we have left 
them to learn as best they could with 
little or no training or expert assist- 
ance. 

Many employes stayed with us just 
long enough to leave their jobs some- 
what worse than they found them. Con- 
sequently, most of our background of 
long experience which served us in lieu 
of training programs, has been washed 
away in the tremendous employe turn- 
over of the past number of years. If 
you add to that, shorter hours and 
union-dictated conditions, it is little 
wonder that we now are required to 
employ 10 people to do poorly what six 
formerly did well. We must travel the 
hard road back to efficiency. With a 
painfully small nucleus of experienced 
employes and a host of new employes, 
too many of whom are well indoctrin- 
ated with postwar philosophies that the 
government owes them comfortable se- 
curity regardless of their contributions 
to society, that road back will not be 
easy. The first step without which 
everything else will fail, is to train and 
educate our people. It is an imperative 
and an urgent “must”. 

The problem is one of such vital im- 
portance that the best brains in our 
industry should be called upon for its 
solution. It is no longer a matter for 
each company to work out for itself 
alone. We need the strongest commit- 
tee this association can muster to study 
this whole problem of employe training 
in all of its aspects, and to present con- 
crete plans, practical, and fitted to the 
needs of the 6,000 operating companies. 

When such plans are made and 
adopted, their effective use should be 
urged upon every Independent com- 
pany and if necessary, supported and 
subsidized by the larger Independents. 
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In this business today, we are our 
brothers’ keepers whether we like it or 
not. The operating efficiency of our 
small companies is the vital concern 
of us all. 

Our training, like our operations, 
may be subdivided into plant, traffic 
and commercial. I propose to offer a 
few suggestions with regard to each 
with this reservation that the matter is 
far too important to leave to an indi- 
vidual or individual companies. It is 
of the first importance that we treat it 
as an essential project by and for our 
entire Independent telephone industry. 


Plant—Today, we are faced with a 
tremendous variety of complex plant 
changes. Some of them may yet be 
some years away but many of them are 
here now. Coaxial cable, multi-channel 
carrier systems, radio channels to re- 
mote areas, power line carriers, tele- 
typewriter networks, toll dialing, auto- 
matic toll ticketing and mobile radio in- 
stallations are not dreams of the far- 
distant future but realities of the com- 
ing months. Rural exchanges, former- 
ly more or less isolated from metropol- 
itan centers, must advance with the 
science of communications. 


We may continue to exist financially 
as 6,000 separate concerns but physi- 
cally every telephone in America will 
soon be a similar unit in one highly co- 
ordinated universal system. Any com- 
pany that tries to “get by” in the next 
decade with the plant methods of the 
past, will fail to meet the test by which 
its fate will be determined. 

The implication is inescapable. Every 
company, however small, will require 
the services of well-trained specialized 
technicians. The larger companies may 
have to share such specialized person- 
nel with smaller companies. 


We need centralized training courses 
for plant men. The essential considera- 
tions are these: 


(1) The courses should be so priced 
and the schools so located that they will 
readily serve: 

(a) The requirements of any com- 
pany wishing to give its plant em- 
ployes a fundamental knowledge of 
basic principles and periodical edu- 
cation in specialized developments. 

(b) The requirements of any indi- 
vidual telephone employe who wishes 
to know more about any phase of our 
business. 

(2) The instruction should be prac- 
tical and directly applicable to the 
plant man’s working functions. 

(3) Courses should cover a_ wide 
range of subjects from elementary elec- 
tricity for the beginner to the refine- 
ments of teletype, carrier, mobile ra- 
dio, etc., for the skilled technician. 

(4) They should be held and located 
wherever the best results can be 
achieved with the least delay. In the 
more populous areas, such instruction 
centers could be located and coordinat- 
ed with the courses offered by technical 





schools, junior colleges, etc. Elsewhere 
they might be held at the headquarters 
of the larger Independent telephone 
companies. 


(5) Personal instruction should be 
supplemented by correspondence 
courses and practical lessons wriiten 
by and for practical telephone men with 
a minimum of abstract theory and a 
maximum of what it takes to convert 
a groundman into a competent lineman 
and an installer or a switchboardman 
into a wire chief. 

(6) Participation in the Apprentice- 
ship Training Program directed by the 
United States Department of Labor 
through the several state labor depart- 
ments. 


Traffic—We have a different situa- 
tion in the traffic department. We re- 
quire and shall require most urgently 
more and more trained plant personne! 
for the next few years, whereas our 
traffic force will be diminished but their 
duties will become more complex. 


Dial installations are replacing man- 
ually operated plants at a rapid rate. 
It will not be many years before the 
majority of local operators will be non- 
existent and toll operators proportion- 
ately fewer in number as a result of 
toll dialing, automatic toll ticketing and 
other short-cuts in traffic operating. 
The operators’ functions will be taken 
over by mechanical devices which will 
require the services of additional traf- 
fic engineers and plant technicians. 


It will be some time before mechani- 
zation of the industry will be completed 
and, therefore, the problem of training 
new operators will be with us for some 
time to come. Direct centralized in- 
struction in the form of the present 
operating practice manuals should be 
supplemented by training procedures 
prepared by the local company to meet 
its own existing traffic requirements. 


The most important point for us to 
realize is that pretraining is necessary. 
Too many of our companies have never 
adequately trained their operators. 
They have placed them at a switch- 
board after too little preliminary in- 
instruction and let them and the public 
fight it out. A large number of our 
Independent companies have never set 
up switchboard training positions oF 
training techniques. They have never 
used voice recording in the training of 
operators. Our centralized training 
program should also include courses for 
chief operators as well as for the local 
exchange managers to the that 
they may intelligently set up their own 
local training programs to meet thei! 
own requirements. 


end 


Commercial—Our commercial staffs 
necessarily must be greatly augmented. 
Even in the smallest offices the duties 


of commercial employes are becoming 
more varied and more difficult. As we 
(Please turn to page 112) 
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THE NEED FOR ADEQUATE RATES 


HE American people under private 

enterprise have achieved the finest 

telephone service in the world, but 
history tells us that the telephone in- 
dustry now faces its second very seri- 
ous postwar readjustment within a 
single generation. 

Our Commercial Committee chair- 
man, R. B. Still, and many of the pio- 
neer telephone executives remember 
that after the first World War had 
laboratory and _ proving 
ground for improvement of motors for 
ground and aerial transport, there was 
a great impetus in the development of 
the automobile and good roads; and 
that this increase in the speed of trans- 
portation 


provided a 


resulted in a corresponding 
demand for more and speedier commu- 
nication. 

It is likewise remembered that com- 
modity prices and wages rose to new 
high levels during that war and later 
dipped sharply, but levelled off consid- 
erably higher than the level of prices 
and wages prior to the war. Indeed, 
economists tell us that inasmuch as the 
levels of prices after each war in our 
nation’s history have been higher than 
before, we may now expect that the 
higher wages and prices which affect 
telephone operating costs after World 
War II will level off 
higher than before that war, but it 
does not exactly clear whether 
wages and prices will dip as they did 
temporarily after the first World War. 

These historical facts as to demands 
for more and better telephone service 
and as to higher telephone operating 
costs after each war, have brought us 
face to face in each Independent tele- 
phone exchange with the necessity of 
careful consideration of some very im- 
portant questions, such as: How much 
and how soon will we have to improve 
and extend our telephone plants? How 
much additional capital will it require? 
How will we be able to raise that addi- 
tional capital? 

These questions have been and are 
perplexing ones in almost every tele- 
phone exchange today, large or small. 
(You know the public has never real- 
ized that there could be any financial 
problem in a business like the tele- 
Phone business that “has no competi- 
tion.” People have watched other folks 


considerably 


seem 


Mm competitive lines of business, such 
aS a store or a restaurant or a tavern, 
Where they started out with a little 
capital and made such a “killing” that 
before long the place had “blossomed 
out like a rose,” and the owners were 
soon 


“swinging their weight around” 
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in expensive cars, swank country clubs, 
etc.) Little though the public may 
realize that a regulated monopoly, such 
as the telephone business, is not al- 
lowed to make enough money to finance 
any considerable expansion out of 
earnings, the question of proving in 
large additional postwar investments 
in the telephone business has_ been 
uppermost for some time, and the 
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solution may be of signal importance 
to a citizenry largely unaware of the 
problems involved. 

President Lumpkin in the last spring 
conference of our association stressed 
postwar readjustment of telephone 
rates and readjustment of telephone 
plant as two of the major problems of 
the Independent telephone industry. 


It seems to be the general opinion 
among the leaders in our industry that 
if we take history as our teacher and 
just everyday common horse sense as 
our guide in analyzing today’s demands 
for service, there is little to console 
those who may still hold a hope that 
these two major readjustments are not 
necessary—that we can continue to go 
along with exactly the same layout of 
telephone plant and equipment, the 
same operating methods, or the same 
telephone rates and income. 

We all remember our fears and our 
conclusions on VJ day that toll busi- 
ness would probably level off, that 


many “fair weather” subscribers who 
had been added during the war would 
drop off our crowded lines, and that 
many traditionally famous ‘non-sub- 
scribers,”’ who had been’ knocking 
loudly at our doors for service, would 
soon slink away. 

Now, after two years, we still see an 
ever increasing demand for local and 
long distance service. While, as always 
before, some telephones will be discon- 
tinued in many cases of business fail- 
ures and financial difficulties, people of 
all walks of life are now more defi- 
nitely sold upon the idea of using tele- 
phone communication which should be 
a most effective deterrent against the 
wholesale desertions from subscriber 
lists, which we experienced once before. 

During the second World War, busi- 
nessmen learned to use long distance 
service as they had never used it before. 
They have not only learned about the 
economy of using long distance service 
but they have also learned that com- 
munication within a plant or place of 
business is a most vital instrument of 
production, so the demand for PBX 
equipment, extension telephones, wir- 
ing plans, and other special facilities 
and services has increased very mate- 
rially. 

Furthermore, during the second 
World War, telephone communication 
had millions of dollars worth of free 
advertising. This was impressive not 
only to businessmen but to the public 
as a whole. 

Then too, the use of a telephone be- 
came more of a necessity and more of 
a habit. The army rounded up thou- 
sands of potential young non-subscrib- 
ers, “put shoes on them” and before 
long had them lined up in front of 
telephone booths all over the world. 
Laboring people who, during the de- 
pression, could not use a telephone in 
their work because of being forced to 
appear at employment offices to be 
ready for extra work, found that they 
had to have a telephone in order to be 
called to work. The children in Amer- 
can homes today have become so tele- 
phone-conscious that many of us have 
sons and daughters who really need 
private lines if the rest of the family 
is to have satisfactory service. 

It appears therefore, that the tele- 
phone business may never get back to 
normal—if “normal” means having to 
go out and beg people to have a tele- 
phone rather than to use their neigh- 
bor’s telephone, as we did in depres- 
sion days, and if it means to try to 
go along with about the same amount 
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Suttle company. 


of plant, or even the same switchboard 
and telephones. In many cases in the 


kind of world in which we were so 
recently living, it hasn’t seemed to 
make too much difference whether a 


telephone plant made money or not, so 
long as little or no money was bor- 
rowed and so long as the people of 
the community were not too dissatis- 
fied with the plant and the service. 
Indeed, many telephone rate sched- 
ules inherited from prior to either 
World War I or World War II have 
been liquidating rates that would have 
eventually used up the last pole and 
bit of wire or glass in the plants, even 
had operating costs remained as they 
were before World War II. There is, 
therefore, no use talking about, or even 
thinking about, going on with the same 


investment and the same old rates, 
when the public obviously demands 
more service and better service and 


the additional capital investment which 
must be borrowed in order to provide 
it. 

As has been indicated many times 
by speakers at state and national as- 
sociation meetings, telephones rates in 
a large area of the country always 
have been and are today ridiculously 
low, compared with the value of the 
protection and the time-saving and 
money-saving convenience provided by 
telephone communication. There are 
several of these addresses calling at- 
tention to low telephone income which 
should be read again today for the 
statistics which they contained. Ex- 
amples which come to the mind at the 
moment are the following addresses: 

“Chickens Come Home to Roost,” by 
J. C. Crowley, in November, 1943. 

“Action in Solving the small Com- 
pany Problem,” by A. N. Fancher of 
the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission, in January, 1944. 

“The Independent Telephone Com- 
pany in the Middle of the Squeeze,” by 
Senator Arthur E. Nelson, in May, 
1944, 

It was pointed out by these statistics 
that in an alarming number of com- 
munities, the amount collected for lo- 
cal and long distance service when di- 
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Equipment Co.; NORWOOD TEAL, Keosauqua, Ia.; D. E. WOLF, Moravia, Ia., and W. C. STREHL, 
T. KING, Lansing, Mich.; J. W. CONLEY, H. E. PETERSEN and E. J. FRENZEL, all of Gould Storage 


Battery Corp. 


vided by 24 hours of the day for 720 
hours in a month, would not amount 
to as much as the prescribed minimum 
wage required to keep one industrial 
worker on duty on each of three eight 
hour shifts during the day. It is sur- 
prising how many thousands of tele- 
phone plants in America today do not 
collect as much for local and long dis- 


tance charges and for federal excise 
tax as would be required to keep a 
policeman on duty in the community 


24 hours a day. 

It is not only in the smaller com- 
munities that the value of telephone 
service to the community is so many 
times its cost to the people, that own- 
ers of telephone plants and those who 
have money to loan should be able to 
look to the future of the telephone 
business with confidence. There is such 
a similar or even greater bargain in 
what the people of the large cities and 
of the country as a whole receive for 
the they spend for telephone 
service, that there should be little or 
no question about being able to secure 
telephone 


money 


necessary income to main- 
tain good plants and good service. 

I have before me the August, 1947, 
billing figures of a telephone plant 
serving a population of 30,000 people. 
You couldn’t build the plant today for 
14% million dollars and there are ap- 
proximately 100 telephone people in 
that community whose daily lives are 
devoted to furnishing telephone service. 
There are hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars invested in industrial and _ resi- 
dential property in that community, 
and business would be virtually at a 
standstill without telephone service, 
and yet, the entire cost of everything 
billed to the people for 744 hours of 
telephone service during August 
cluding $4908 in 
for Uncle Sam) 


(in- 
excise tax collected 
was only $45.61 per 
hour—less than it would cost to have 
three shifts of 20 men in 
patrolling the streets to 
sages. 

Aren’t we forced to the conclusion, 
then, that telephone service is truly 
the cheapest thing in the world? But, 


fast cars 


carry mes- 


isn’t it also problematical as _ to 
whether this tradition may be the 
greatest obstacle in the path of an in- 
dustry which is expected to accomplis] 
and is accomplishing miracles of ex- 
and improvement today? As 
there is more widespread use of com- 


pansion 
munication in the more largely popu- 
lated areas, it seems logical to believe 
that there will be 


more and more de- 
mand for good telephone connectio1 
with the smaller communities and 
areas where people have been mors 


indifferent as to quality of service and 


as to the welfare of their telephon 
plants—in other words, where the 
have been indifferent as to whethe 


the rates they paid would improve the 
telephone system or starve it into ob- 
livion. 

We 
widespread anticipation of what is t 
be expected of the owners of thi 


can see growing evidence of 
tele- 
phone systems in every community 1 
America, in the day 
which we are now entering, and which, 
like it or 
be quite a different world of competi- 


and 


age upol 


whether we not, promises t 
tion, with more exacting requirements, 
and the tempo of everyday life stepped 
up very materially. Isn’t it logical to 
believe that when much of the present 
ground transport takes to the air at 
the 
travel, there may be even greater addi- 
tional demands the telephone 
companies than was 
subscribers 


several times speed of ground 
upon 
there when oul 
stepped from the 
or the buggy into the automobile dur- 
ing the period between World War | 
and World War II? 

Our excellent industry publications, 


wagol 


have through special research and 
fearless editorial comments, through 
solicitation and reproduction of spe 


cial articles, and through faithful re- 
porting of addresses and other pro 


ceedings of state and national] associa- 


tion meetings, compiled a_ priceless 
store of information to help us carry 
on the tradition in the Independent 


telephone industry which has beer 5° 
typical of the American spirit « ndi- 
vidual and private enterprise, and 
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ALLY HAS THE STUFF”? 


Convention visitors at Automatic's exhibit saw new equipment 
designed for today's needs — designed to increase revenues, 


improve operation, reduce costs. Telephone men showed great 
interest in — 


THE STROWGER DIRECTOR—The ''magic brain" that acts 
as register, translator and sender, permitting automatic net- 
work operation under sending-operator control. 


THE TYPE 47 VOICE-FREQUENCY REPEATER—An economi- 


cal solution to transmission problems on toll lines—open wire 
or cable, loaded or non-loaded, of any length. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC FACSIMILE—Offering a new source 
of revenue through the high-speed transmission of visual matter 
—printed, drawn or written — by wire or radio. 


LENKURT CARRIER EQUIPMENT—The most advanced devel- 
opments in single and multi-channel systems—including the 
Type 10 system for toll and rural lines. 


Get the facts on these modern communications developments; 
you'll say, too, that "Automatic really has the stuff!'' Write us—or 
get in touch with your Automatic Electric representative. 


AUTOMATIC < ELECTRIC 


Originators and Developers of the Strowger Step-by-Step ‘'Director" for Register- 
Sender-TranslatorOperation ... Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
Makers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus..Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 


—_ 





Distributors in U. S. and Possessions 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 











which was so vigorous in the days 
after the telephone was invented, that 
people in thousands of communities in 
the land who saw the need of a tele- 
phone system in order to be able to 
get in touch with a doctor, did not 
wait for outsiders or the government 
to come in to build a telephone plant 
for them. They raised the necessary 


capital and formed their own com- 
panies within their own communities to 
embark upon a_ strange and _ little 
known enterprise. They built their 


own telephone plants, which, in thou- 
sands of cases, have been operated and 
maintained by resident owners to this 
day. 

Some of the other institutions which 
individual enterprise established in 
those days are not needed and have 
not survived, but the telephone ex- 
change is one place of business which 
must survive, as it will be needed more 
than ever, and if the same spirit of 
initiative and self-reliance which pro- 
vided the telephone plants in the first 
place continues or is revived, they will 
be able to solve the problem locally in 
almost any community in the United 
States. 

This is quite well established by ac- 
counts which have appeared in indus- 
try publications recently, where indi- 
vidual or local owners have rebuilt and 
improved their. telephone systems, pro- 
viding the type and quality of service 
which the people demand and are will- 
ing and glad to pay for. It has been 
proven by many examples that the 
small exchange which will keep a mod- 
ern system of accounts such as is 
required to establish a proper rate 
base and to satisfy the banks or others 
who are glad to loan money to a pro- 
gressive and well-managed 
company, offers an excellent opportu- 
nity for those who will carry on with 
the same spirit of determination and 
ability which built the plants in the 
beginning and which gave us every- 
thing else required to make ours the 


telephone 


highest standard of living that the 
world has ever known. 
The Commercial Sommittee was 


unanimously of the opinion that the 
files of the industry publications con- 
tained so much material, valuable to 
those who will join in a united front 
to meet the problem of improving and 
modernizing plants, service, rates and 
financial conditions, that it has been 
suggested to the publishers that they 
present lists of articles bearing upon 
the small exchange problems, especially 
the need for adequate rates. 

Each and every issue of our excel- 
lent industry publications constitutes 
a most valuable source of information 
and education for almost any one en- 
gaged in telephone work in either large 
or small exchanges and the lists, pro- 
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This group photographed at the USITA conven- 


tion are (left to right) S. E. WRIGHT and 
A. J. KOHN, both of Schauer Machine Co., and 


A. J. STULTS, TELEPHONY. 


vided in the limited time after the re- 
quest was made, are by no means in- 
clusive of any considerable amount of 
the excellent articles that have ap- 
peared which would be helpful in solv- 
ing the problem of securing adequate 
rates. 

These lists which attached to 
copies of this paper (published at end 
of this report) will be helpful in prep- 


are 


aration for rate cases. In addition, 
your committee has been fortunate 
enough to find and _ secure limited 


quantities for distribution of an ex- 
cellent pamphlet ‘“‘The Small Telephone 
Exchange Rate Case” prepared and 
published by The Independent Tele- 
phone Institute, Inc., and a reprint of 
an article ‘““Rate Making Procedure for 
Independent Companies” by V. E. Cha- 
ney. Also, illustrations of rate 
advertising has 
under the auspices of a committee of 
your national association by the Tele- 
phone Advertising Institute are avail- 


some 


which been produced 


able. 

History will no doubt that 
your state and national telephone asso- 
ciations played a great part in helping 
the Independent telephone _ industry 
present a united front in face of the 
conditions which seem to require that 
there be good telephone service suffi- 
cient to meet tomorrow’s demands in 
all communities throughout our land. 
We, of the Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion, naturally know more about the 
details of the measures which are be- 
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MR. and MRS. JAMES E. COLBERT of the 
Economy Digger company. 


ing tried out now by our own state 
association in order to help all com- 
panies who need assistance in setting 
up better accounting systems and in 
preparing rate cases. 

We are pleased to have with us J. G, 
Hardy, secretary of the Illinois Tele- 


phone Association, and George W. 
Annan, who for 27 years was account- 
ing engineer for the [Illinois Com- 


merce Commission, and now a member 
of the Illinois Telephone Association 
staff. Mr. Hardy will give an account 
of some of the experiences that they 
have had in the several rate cases that 
have helped prepare for member com- 
panies of the Illinois Telephone Asso- 


ciation in the Class C and Class D 
exchanges. 

*‘Rate Increases Needed for Rising Prices \ \ 
Ekles, Tel. 2-8-41, P. 27 

‘Why Pick on the Little Guy,’’ Fort. T. E 
P. 10, Ed 

**Nebraska Commission Speaks for Small Comy 
Tel. 4-1-44, P. 9, Ed. 


‘Small Telephone Companies Must Have Help Q 
R. C. Reno, Tel. 2-19-44, P. 15 

“The Independent Telephone 
Senator 


Company in ti 


of the Squeeze, Arthur E Nels I 
5-27-44 
“Chickens Come Home to Roost, a. * ( 
Jr., Tel. 11-27-43, P. 1 
“Post-War Outlook for 


Small Telephone ¢ 









Alden H. Hart, Tel. 8-7-45, P. 24 
“The Small Exchange—Profits or Losses 
Phillips, T. FE. & M. July, 1944 
Small Exehange Struggle to Su 
Shenk, Tel. 2-17-45, P. 1 
“Where Will the Money Come Fron John H 
Tel. 6-30-45, P. 9 
Small Compan in ¢ Hel I \ 
Welch, Tel. 5-26-45 
Planning Sma Exchange Cor I 
H. M. Stewa I 2-24-45, I 
“Action s ing the Sma } han 
\ a. 4 tl Minne i OR i 
house ¢ n, Te 1-44 
Ra Rate F< I I 
kd 
R ation Sma I phor ( I 
rT. KE. 4 17, Ed 
4 New Telephor I I = 
Kad 
Profit and Loss, ; & M 2-47, P. 2 
The Upward Trend Exchan Ra 
kK 2-1-47, P. 11, Ea 
‘How High Is Up Fort. T. E. 8-1-46, 1 I 
‘‘Industry Must Move as a Unit in Seel g 
Increases,’’ Francis X. Welch, Tel. 10-12-46 
‘Increased Rates—-Improved Se I ( 
Tel. 9-28-46, P. 22 
“Small Companies Foundation of the I 
System, Francis X. Welch, Tel. 11-30-46, VP 
“Future of the Small Exchange,’” Burton W. 8 
ders, Tel. 7-20-46, P. 13 
“Budgeting for the Small Exchange, Ca . B 
rein, KE. & M., 9-44 
“Rural Telephone Problems, Cc. D. Hayder Acting 
Chief Engineer, Wisconsin Public Service Co 
Fort. T. E. 8-45 
“Telephone Companies Have Held the Line tA 
Lumpkin, T. E & M 4-47 
“You Can't Stop Progress, T E. & M Ed 
“Are You a Philanthropist ?’’ Fort. T. E. ¢ 7, P 


11, Ed 


“Is the Telephone Habit Here?’’ T. E. & M 6, Ed 


“Great Light Ahead! Fort. T. E. 12-1-4¢ 
Ed 

“Public Service Through Private Enterp r 
10-19-46, P. 13, Ed. 

“On the Outside Looking In,’’ Will M Maupit 
Tel. 8-5-45 

“Small Exchange Conversions,’ C. C. it 1 
10-26-46, P. 61 

“Securing Endorsement for Increased Rate Mrs 
William Saltmarsh, Tel. 3-22-47, P. 18 

“Suggested Procedure for Adjusting Exchangs 
Norman M. Shenk, Tel. 5-31-41, P. 6; 6-7-41. P 


“Rate Making Procedure for Independent ( 
Verne E. Chaney, T. E & M. 12-1944 
“Essentials for Presentation of a Rate Cas¢ sam 


gryan, Fort. T. E. 7-1 


“Small Company Accounting,’’ H. ¢ Ww! Tel 
10-26-46, P. 70 

“It Can Be Done,’’ R. C. Reno, Tel. 5-25 P 

“And They Say It Can't Se «=Done, I y F 
Harding, Tel. 10-19-46, P. 20. 

“Acquiring, Improving Switchlines,”” Kenn: John 


son, Tel. 3-29-47, P. 19. 
‘Fallacies in Theory of ‘Yardstick’ for 
Rates,"’ Francis X. Welch, Tel. 10-4-41, P 
*“‘What Now?” T. E. & M. 5-47, P. 19, Ed 
NOTE: Tel, indicates TELEPHONY; T. FE. & M 
Telephone Engineer & Management; Fort. T Fort 
nightly Telephone Engineer 
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in frozen ground? 


Q. How can you dig holes for transmission lines easily 


Q. How can you dig 20” holes 7’ deep in less than 2 


minutes in hard ground? 


Q. How can a 2-man crew dig holes and set 45’ poles 
with the same piece of equipment? 


Answer to all three: USE THE HIGHWAY MODEL HD 
EARTH BORING MACHINE WITH WINCH AND DERRICK! 


( PERATORS tell us this amaz- 

ing machine enables them 
to dig from 60 to 100 holes 
and set the poles in an average 
working day. They say they 
can complete new transmission 
lines in less than half the usual 
time, and can restore wrecked 
lines to revenue service in min- 
imum time. This machine 
mounts easily in six square feet 


of platform space on light trac- 
tor or 1% ton truck. 


Other well-known Highway 
equipment includes line con- 
struction and maintenance 
bodies, pole and cable reel trail- 
ers, splicer’s trailers, winches 
and power take-offs. Write us 
today about your immediate 
needs. 


- ae aor cua. Equipment. 
General Offices: EDGERTON, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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ADVERTISING COMMITTEE REPORT 


UR country has a_ wonderful 

history. We are the envy of 

every nation in the world. A 
great deal of the thought, beliefs, poli- 
tics, local and national problems, have 
been discussed and developed from the 
meetings which used to center in the 
village store around the old pot-bellied 
stove with the cracker barrel on 
side. 


one 


Here the men of the community met 
and settled many of the community’s 
problems, planned its future, and in 
this informal way developed and ex- 
tended our great democracy. 


Today, we are inviting you members 
of the USITA and friends to sit with 
us around the imaginary cracker bar- 
rel to discuss the problems of today, 
to reminisce on the past, and to make 
plans for the future. 

Four times during the past year 
your Advertising Committee has jour- 
neyed to this windy city, and each time 
spent two days going over your adver- 
tising problems. Here, word for word, 
we have discussed your suggestions 
and criticisms. Like any group or or- 
ganization which serves hundreds of 
different companies, it was not always 
possible for us to give consideration 
and to use every suggestion, as it was 
necessary for us to deal with the prob- 
lems from the angle of being most 
useful to the largest number of com- 
panies served. Sometimes these sugges- 
tions were of utmost interest, but due 
to the enormous cost involved in pro- 
ducing advertising material, it was not 
always possible for us to use some of 
these very worthwhile thoughts. On 
the other hand, we have consistently 
tried to gear our material to the wants 
and needs of the many companies we 
serve. 

Looking back to a little over three 
years ago, when the Telephone Adver- 
tising Institute was first instigated, 
we must give credit to the founders of 
this worthwhile service. The general 
plan of providing 52 newspaper mats 
a year, a poster for the month and a 
booth card and a counter card a month, 
along with the Advertising Digest, 
and miscellaneous items, seems to be 
the most practical amount of advertis- 
ing material to furnish the average 
telephone company. This material is 
the basis of public relations work for 
over 1,000 exchanges, and it is the 
objective of the Advertising Committee 
to consistently adapt it to the needs of 
these exchanges. 


According to the estimates of the 
Telephone Advertising Institute, dur- 
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used over 
cards, placed over 12,000 posters where 
the public would see them, over 750,000 
bill enclosures were mailed and over 


ing the past year these companies have 
24,000 booth and counter 


50,000 Christmas calendars were dis- 


tributed. In addition to this, these ex- 
changes have used over a half million 
column inches of newspaper advertis- 


ing during the past year. 
Formerly, success in business de- 
pended more upon a steady adherence 





Cc. C. PEARCE 


to a given plan. Today, it seems to 
depend more upon one’s ability in con- 
templating the significance of each 
new season’s conditions and adapting 
plans to fit the almost overnight shift. 
This is your constant problem and the 
constant problem of your Advertising 
Committee in trying to guide the insti- 
tute in such a way that these problems 
will be forcefully placed before the 
public in such a way that they will 
have an understanding of our business. 
We think the public should have its 
needs and interests considered, and I 
think we should let them know and 
understand that we are making every 
effort to consider such 
terests. 


needs and in- 


We know that public relations can- 
not be accomplished through an erratic 
advertising program used only at times 
when the need arises. An advertising 
program must be consistent seven days 
in the week and 24 hours a day. Many 


of us have proof that it is one of the 
most valuable assets to a public utility, 
We have found that with a good plant 
and proper public relations we can 
accomplish nearly anything we might 
undertake. While sometimes it 


may 
seem like throwing money away when 
we write a check to the local news- 
papers, there comes a time when the 
friendship of the editor cannot be 


valued in dollars and cents. 


Our whole difficulty in this matte) 
of public relations has been, and still 
is today, that we have not done busi- 
ness openly enough and kept our cus- 
tomers well enough informed. We have 
been too much immersed in othe 


inci- 
dentals of our work. The public has 
been getting results from our work 


but it hasn’t known enough about how, 
and under what conditions, these re- 
sults were accomplished so that they 
could judge correctly for themselves. 
During the war we were constantly 
striving to inform the public that it 
was not for 
panies to obtain the needed materials. 
As materials then gradually 
more plentiful, the experienced man- 
power problem then entered the picture. 
As telephones were installed to meet the 
orders, many companies received new 
for which oftentimes 
exceeded those installed that particula! 
day or week. As instruments 
more plentiful people began to clamo! 


possible telephone com- 


become 


orders service 


became 


to the telephone company for service, 
not understanding that it takes 
than the telephone instrument 
to render telephone service. 
Those of 


service can 


more 
itself 
have used this 


you who 


well remember the variet) 
of materials designed to inform the 
public of these different problems. You 
will remember the newspape! 
cards, posters and 
designed to inform the public of the 
difficulty in obtaining materials and to 
acquaint them with the various prob- 
lems as they arose. It is hardly possibl 
to measure in dollars and 
value of this service during those try 
ing times. We 
that participated in this 
program is richer today and 
better position to cope with the future 
as a result of this consistent, compre 
hensive program. 


mats, 


booth enclosures 


cents the 


believe each company 


tising 


adve 
in a 


Today, we are faced with an unpre 


cedented demand for telephone service: 
In a few short years, companies that 
had an adequate plant are up against 


the problem of financing this expansion! 
with costs for material and _ labo! 
nearly double that of any time in the 
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history of the industry. Thus, we are 
striving to explain to the public the 
time that is necessary to expand over- 
crowded facilities, as there are too few 
people who understand that oftentimes 
it is necessary to start at the switch- 
poard in providing facilities to install 
a telephone for a subscriber that may 
live five or 10 miles from the office. 

In the past, it was possible to ab- 
sorb increased plant costs and to dis- 
tribute them over a period of years in 
such a way that they reflected very 
little in the rate structure of the op- 
erating companies. Now we see a quite 
different picture. The cost of materials 
has steadily increased, in fact, on many 
items it has doubled in the last few 
years. The public is demanding more 
and better equipment, such equipment 
to be kept modern and up to date. This 
calls for more frequent replacements. 
There can be only one normal result 
of these conditions. The cost of plant 
and equipment becomes so enormous 
that it must heavily reflect in the rate 
structure for years to come. This is 
certainly a problem that must be intel- 
ligently handled through a consistent 
advertising and public 
gram. Add to this the fact that an 
employer hardly from day to 
day what the labor costs are going to 
be, and you can readily see that there 
are plenty of problems to de dealt with 
through the medium of advertising. 

We have another problem 
which is directly and indirectly one of 
the heaviest items of today 
and is perhaps foremost in the minds 
of not only telephone men but the pub- 
lic and that is that political football 
called taxes. Taxes take away from 
operating telephone companies a sum 
of money in a very short time which 
is often equal to the entire investment 
in plant. 


relations pro- 


knows 


with us 


expense 


Even the smaller companies 
are writing checks to one or another 
government agency to the extent that 
at least one dollar of every three that 
comes into the cash 
the government. 


register goes to 


May I cite you that the total taxes 
paid by one small company during the 
year 1946 amounted to $1.23 per tele- 
phone per month. We are still waiting 
to hear from the men in Washington 


who were going to help the little fellow. 
Here is certainly an item of para- 


mount interest and importance which 
should be brought to the attention of 
very subscriber and should be so 
vividly portrayed that it could not 
scape the notice of every lawmaker 
and political group. They must under- 
Stand and comprehend that a great 
ber cent of money paid to the telephone 
Company is not used by that company 
but mi 


st be passed on to various gov- 
frnment agencies. These are just a few 
of the problems of which every tele- 
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This group photographed in TELEPHONY's room includes (left to right): MAJ. A. O. McLANE, 


Washington, 


D. C.; H. D. FARGO, H. D. FARGO, JR., 


VIVIAN RYDEN, A. J. STULTS, all of 


TELEPHONY, and JIM CODY, Motorola, Inc. 


phone man is conscious today and must 
be dealt with through the medium of 
advertising. 

Looking to the future we see many 
new problems. It is hard to visualize 
the future and its problems, but one 
thing we do know, that in order to keep 
pace with the number of units sold to 
the public as compared to radios, re- 
frigerators, automobiles, washing ma- 
chines and every other gadget on the 
market we must keep pace with mod- 
ern merchandising and 
methods. We cannot rest on our oars, 
because the other fellow keeps on row- 
ing and eventually wins. Any business 
is an aggressive competitive game, 
ours no less than any other. The very 
nature of telephone business has 
caused us to sit back too long. We must 
become more aggressive in the future 
if we are to get our share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. We are certain that 
our telephone job in the future is go- 
ing to be done in a new and unfamiliar 
world, thus, less than our best is al- 
ways foolhardy when going out to meet 
these unknown conditions. 


advertising 


Here and there we see companies, 
some of them large and some of them 
small, that have adequate facilities to 
provide any citizen with the telephone 
service that he desires. These com- 
panies are requesting some promotional 
advertising that will help them sell 
more service. Looking into the future 
we gradually expect this condition to 
eventually become more general until 
the day may arrive when we will need 
high powered advertising and _ sales 
literature which is second to none. Per- 
haps a plan will need to be worked out 
that will be equal to the bond drives of 
the last war. 

Your Advertising Committee feels 
that in order to meet the present prob- 
lems and those of the future that every 
telephone company down to the little 
crossroads switch should carry on a 
more consistent educational program 
than ever before. Then, and only then, 
will the effectiveness be realized. 


We can visualize the day when a 
customer walks into any telephone 
office or booth, or picks up any news- 
paper in the country, he will see adver- 
tising material that is currently used 
over the nation for that month. This 
portion of the program is now avail- 
able. Looking a little further into the 
future to the next step we should begin 
to find this advertising in state 
farm papers. This portion perhaps 
could be sponsored in some way through 
state associations and perhaps financed 
through a small assessment per tele- 
phone. The next step should be na- 
tional advertising in some of our more 
popular family magazines and this por- 
tion of the program would be spon- 
sored through the national association. 

When all phases of this well-rounded 
program are finally put into operation, 
then and only then will we as an in- 
dustry be doing the job of educating 
the public to our problems. We, of the 
Advertising Committee have exerted 
every effort to solve your advertising 
problems of the past. If you are not 
taking advantage of the material of- 
fered by the Telephone Advertising 
Institute or making plans to take part 
in the advertising program of the fu- 
ture, you as telephone men are not 
doing your part to bring about a better 
understanding between your subscriber 
and you. 

The Independent telephone industry 
has been termed by one of our largest 
business magazines, “One of the great- 
est little businesses there is,” and we 
firmly believe that a comprehensive 
advertising program is the most valu- 
able of assets to this great little busi- 
ness. 

The present chairman takes no 
credit for the success of this advertis- 
ing program. The accomplishments and 
success of this program must be at- 
tributed to the firm foundation laid by 
the founders, to the support received 
from other prominent members of our 
industry, who at once saw the possi- 
bilities of this program. 


our 
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TRAFFIC—PAST, PRESENT, FUTURE 


HIS is our jubilee year, and I 

thought it best that our conference 

follow an optimistic tone through- 
out the afternoon. 

In previous years, we have always 
talked at length on present day traffic 
problems. Last year you will recall, 
our entire program was on this sub- 
ject. Had this not been a year of 
jubilation we would have discussed our 
current problems again this afternoon. 

I say this because traffic problems 
are like the poor—they are always 
with us. And, in these days of full 
employment, I dare say traffic 
problems outnumber the poor. After 
all, the reason why we traffic people 
meet here in Chicago, year after year, 
is in the hope that we shall be able to 
take back home with us, some of the 
answers to our current operating prob- 
lems. It was the Traffic Committee’s 
idea and purpose in preparing our pro- 
gram for today, to discuss some of the 
answers to our current problems with- 
out the unpleasantness of discussing 
the problems themselves. 


our 


When I first heard some months ago 
that this was to be our jubilee conven- 
tion and that I was to conduct this 
meeting, I began to wonder what prob- 
lems plagued the traffic people of 50 
years ago. I studied old photographs 
taken of operating rooms around the 
turn of the century and certainly they 
gave no evidences of a _ shortage of 
operators. Each position was _ filled 
with a female in a long black skirt, a 
stiffly starched shirt-waist and an up- 
swept hairdo. In addition to the girls 
at the the 


board, room usually was 
crowded with supervision seated at 
special desks behind the operators. 


Sometimes a _ well-dressed male, com- 
plete with mustache, appeared some- 
where in the background. This gentle- 


man, I am reliably informed, could 
have been an early breed of traffic 
superintendent but more than likely, 


he was the local commercial manager. 
We can only speculate as to the nature 
of the traffic problems in those early 
days but we know they there. 

These fine uniform operating prac- 
tices and techniques which have come 
down to us through the years, just 
didn’t happen. They were the result 
of hard work and endless patience on 
the part of those who came before us. 
We owe a great deal to those women in 
their white shirt-waists and the men 
with the handle-bar mustaches who 
established the fine traditions that are 
ours to maintain today. 

I promised you a minute ago that 
this conference would be conducted on 
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an optimistic note. I mean to keep that 
promise; and if that promise is to be 
kept, I cannot dwell very long on our 
present day traffic functions. I will 
simply pass along by saying that never 
in our history have traffic people been 
called upon to render telephone service 
under more trying conditions. Short- 
ages of equipment and _ experienced 





W. A. KERN 


personnel have made our 
difficult. However, there is none of our 
problems that hard work, vision and 
time will not correct. Your task at 
the present time is two-fold: 


jobs most 


(1) See to it that your company has 
all the equipment you need for satis- 
factory operation on order with the 
supplier. The best traffic department 
on earth can’t give proper service with 
inadequate equipment. I am referring 
chiefly to switchboard equipment, but 
good service can’t be rendered with 
overloaded toll circuits and rural lines 
either, so make sure your company is 
doing all that it can to make your 
future and the customer’s, a brighter 
one. 

(2) Keep the morale of your present 
operating forces as high as is humanly 
possible. It is not a pleasant task for 
an employe to operate on an overloaded 
switchboard. Recognize this, and bend 
every effort to make the work as at- 
tractive as possible. It has been my 
observation that an operating force 
reflects the attitude of the supervisor 
in charge. If he, or she, hasn’t the 
proper balance and viewpoint, then the 


office is definitely in trouble. Hold fre- 
quent meetings with your supervisors 
to keep them pepped up. Point out 
that our future is bright and these 
shortages which plague us today, will 
be eased considerably in a relatively 
short time. 


When we traffic people contemplate 
the future, we really ought to enthuse. 
I know of no other department in the 
telephone business that has so much to 
look forward to. 
know 


For one thing, we 

employment problems will 
simply because, I am _ con- 
vinced, they can’t get any worse. When 
jobs are just a bit more difficult to get, 
our rate of operator turnover will de- 
crease and our forces will acquire the 


our 
improve, 


badly needed experience, which is re- 
quired to perform a satisfactory oper- 
ating job. 


What are the other improvements 
which will make our lot a better one 
in the future? The biggest advance- 


ment will come through the introduc- 
tion of “Operator Toll 
We know 
the operating 
distance 
rially. 


Dialing.” 
previous reports that 
time in handling long 
will be reduced mate- 
Not only will toll calls be han- 
dled quicker but the service will be 
more accurate, freer from cut-offs and 
interruptions and 
plague us today. 


from 


calls 


the things which 

The introduction of long and short- 
haul carrier equipment will provide us 
with toll circuits in quantities that will 
cut N.C. conditions to a minimum. The 
extensive dial conversions will free our 
operators from the handling of most 
elementary types of calls and enable 
us to focus our attention on handling 
of the new types of calls that are now 
just beginning to appear. I refer to 
the whole field of radio-telephony; 
typified by calls to and from automo- 
biles, trucks, busses, trains, airplanes, 
steamships and probably rocket ships. 

We again will be able to attend to 
the service refinements which have s0 
largely disappeared from the scene but 
which, prior to the war, made up the 
pleasant, friendly aspects of our busi- 
ness. The well-trained voice with the 
smile; the courteous attitude which 
made the telephone operator the leader 
in the field. These are the things that 
the future will bring back in abun- 
dance to us. I am particularly looking 
forward to the day when proper super: 
vision and training can be given to the 
employes who were taken into our or 
ganizations since 1942. This unfortu- 
nate generation has spent its entire 
adult life in this hectic war-caused 
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OPERATOR TOLL DIALING 


PERATOR toll dialing is a very 
O promising development for toll 

telephone service. Equipment 
that will do the job costs about the 
same as other types of dial equipment. 
Although not available in quantity, it 
takes about the same time to manufac- 
ture and install. And once it is in, its 
effect on service is immediately no- 
ticeable. Those of you that have seen 
it are no doubt well aware of its 
greater speed in handling direct circuit 
calls. You may have noticed, too, that 
switched calls may be put through al- 
most as quickly as the direct circuit 
call. 

There were, of course, many engi- 
neering problems involved in the intro- 
duction of operator toll dialing. But 
most of them have been solved. The 
program is progressing satisfactorily 
on an industry-wide basis, and right 
now more than 5 per cent of the coun- 
try’s toll board traffic is handled by 
this method. Once the material scarci- 
ties are overcome and enough time has 
elapsed to permit more of this equip- 
ment to be installed, telephone custom- 
ers are going to be greatly pleased with 
the speed and accuracy with which 
their calls are handled. 


Before discussing the operator toll 
dialing plan as it is now foreseen, I 
should like to take a moment or so 
here to review the steps in handling 
the more familiar ring-down call. I 
think it might help provide a good plat- 
form on which to make comparisons 
with the dialing method, and at the 
same time point up some of the objec- 
tives for toll dialing. 


Let us take, first, the direct circuit 
call. After the operator, gets the call 
details, she asks the calling party to 
hold the line. She then determines the 
route to the called place. Usually, 85 
or 90 per cent of the time, she gets that 
information from her position bulle- 
tin. On the rest, she obtains the route 
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from the route clerk. The customer in 
either case in holding the line. 


Here are the rest of the steps. She 
selects a circuit and rings. Then when 
the called office inward operator an- 
swers the operator passes the called 
telephone number, or the name and ad- 
dress. And as you know, if the called 
telephone number is not known by the 
calling operator, and the inward oper- 
ator cannot supply the number from 
memory or from a bulletin at her posi- 
tion, inward connects her to an infor- 
mation operator. 


Now the inward operator secures the 
called line on a switching trunk, rings 
the called station, and reports to the 
calling operator if the called line is 
busy or does not answer. In the mean- 
time, while the inward operator is ring- 
ing the called number, the outward 
operator is requesting the calling num- 
ber and completing the ticket details. 

If the called station answers and it 
is a station-to-station call, the operator 
starts timing the conversation, cuts 
out, and proceeds with other work. If 
it is a person-to-person call, of course, 
she first reaches the desired party and 
then starts the conversation. When the 
call is ended, the operator gets a cord 
signal, she stamps or times her ticket, 
releases the connection and sends her 
ticket to the filing position. 


That’s the direct circuit call. 


If the call is to a built-up point the 
originating operator asks the operator 
at an intermediate office for a circuit to 
the called office. This operator then se- 
lects a circuit and rings the called of- 
fice. And in those cases where there is 
more than one intermediate office, the 
calling operator reaches each of the in- 


termediate offices in turn and obtains a 
circuit to the next point. 


If no circuit condition exists at the 
originating office, the operator holds 
the calling party on the line for one 
minute while she attempts to obtain a 
free circuit on any authorized route, 
At the end of that minute, if no cir- 
cuits can be obtained, the customer is 
given a report and released. The oper- 
ator holds his line for 10 minutes, and 
during that interval, she makes further 
attempts to secure a circuit. If she 
cannot obtain a circuit within the 10 
minutes, she releases the calling line 
and sends the ticket to a delayed call 
position where further circuit attempts 
are made. 


There is one more condition I’d like 
to mention—no circuit at an intermedi- 
ate office. Circuits to intermediate of- 
fices are usually held for five minutes 
while the intermediate operator at- 
tempts to secure one. If she cannot, 
she records a call order and the calling 
circuit is released. The intermediate 
operator continues in her attempts to 
secure a circuit to the called office, and 
when she does, she connects the calling 
office with the next office. 


Ringdown Routing Plan 

Before we get into operator toll 
dialing, there is one other phase of 
ringdown operation I should like to 
point up—the routing of calls. To fa- 
cilitate routing arrangements, toll cen- 
ters are grouped into two classifica- 
tions. Those designated as class one are 
strategically located on main circuit 
routes. There are about 350 of these. 
The rest are grouped around these 
class one offices, and are called class 
two. 


In every class one office there is 4 
simple route sheet which shows the 
route to every other class one office, 
and many of these are direct routes 
between class one toll centers. If you 
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wanted to know the route to a most re- 
mote locality all you’d have to know is 
the toll center and the class one office 
through which it is reached. Both of 
these you could find in the Rate and 
Route Guide for every point. 


Actually, in the day-to-day job you 
would need to refer to the guide only 
rarely—on generally less than 5 per 
cent of the calls. Routing bulletins, 
provided at each position, show all di- 
rect circuit points and as many of the 
others as can be usefully included. In 
addition there is a quick reference file 
at the route desk which lists additional 
places. 

Percentage-wise here is the way it 
breaks down. The routing of 82 per 
cent of long distance calls is direct. 
Frequently an alternate route is pro- 
vided through an intermediate office. 
Calls which go through one intermedi- 
ate office are about 16 per cent of the 
total and there is often an alternate 
route through a different intermediate 
office. The rest of the calls, less than 2 
per cent, require two or more switches. 
These usually involve far distant or 
very small places between which there 
is infrequent calling. The objective is 
a limit of no more than four switches 
from toll center to toll center on any 
one call. 

Circuit engineers and control bureaus 
constantly study the flow of traffic, and 
in order to maintain a balanced load on 
available circuit groups, routing ar- 
rangements undergo frequent change. 
Circuits are shifted from group to 
group. New direct circuit groups are 
created. And traffic is routed to other 
groups. To meet changes in traffic dis- 
tribution between day and evening pe- 
riods, for holidays, and as a result of 
out-of-order conditions, circuits are fre- 
quently shifted on short notice. 

There are three ways in particular 
that operator toll dialing smooths the 
way for faster completion of calls: Im- 
provement in the speed with which the 
operator obtains the routing on a call, 
cord signal supervision of the called 
Station and the elimination of delays 
at the intermediate toll centers on 
Switched calls. The first one, improve- 
ment in the speed in which routings 
are obtained, is brought about by the 
nation-wide numbering plan. 

Under operator toll dialing, it is pro- 
posed not to increase the number of 
digits that a customer must dial on a 
local call merely because of the intro- 
duction of toll dialing. Under the plan, 
an operator will dial seven digits to 
reach a number in her own state or 
humbering plan area or 10 digits to 
reach a number in another state or 
Numbering plan area. A _ three-digit 
central office routing code must be es- 
tablished for each central office, for 
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both Bell System and Independent com- 
pany in the United States and other 
adjacent countries included in the oper- 
ator dialing plans. 


As you know, local numbers vary by 
places from three digits in the smaller 
towns to seven digits in the larger cities. 
In many places the numbers are mixed 
four and five digits or mixed five and 
six digits. In some mixed five and six 
digit places the numbers consist of all 
numerical digits while in others they 
consist of one letter and four or five 
numerals. Mixed six and seven digit 
places may have two letters and four or 
five numerals in the number. Seven 
digit cities may have three letters and 
four digits in the local number or two 
letters and five digits. 

All of these situations are appropri- 
ate for the places in which they exist, 
but I believe it is clear that a long dis- 
tance operator in a distant city might 
well be uncertain what to dial in many 
cases unless simple rules are given for 
her guidance. 

Perhaps you can see from this des- 
cription of the present numbering ar- 
rangements that there is a problem of 
choosing central office routing codes for 
operator toll dialing which must be su- 
perimposed on the present numbering 
arrangements. That problem will be 
met in this way: The United States and 
Canada will be divided into 80 num- 
bering plan areas, and where practical, 
these areas will include an entire state 
or province. Each area will include up 
to approximately 500 central offices, and 
each office will be assigned a three- 
digit routing code which does not con- 
flict with any other routing code in its 
area. Each numbering plan area also 
will have a three-digit code that does 
not conflict with any other area code 
or with any central office routing code. 


Thus, each central office in this 
country and in Canada will be desig- 
nated by six digits which will distin- 
guish it from every other central of- 
fice in the two countries. A maximum 
of 10 digits dialed by the originating 
operator will reach any central office— 
three digits for the area code, three 
digits for the central office code and 
four digits for the called line number. 
The exceptions to this are the party 
line designations and three-digit cen- 
tral office numbers. To change these 
would, of course, result in considerable 
expense and annoyance to telephone 
customers. 

Now, let us look at the make-up of 
the codes themselves. In the Bell Sys- 
tem, and in many of the Independent 
telephone companies “0” (zero) is re- 
served as a special code by which a 
customer reaches the operator. “0”, 
therefore, is not available as the first 
digit of a routing code. The figure “1” 


is avoided as a first digit of a code be- 
cause our equipment is arranged so 
that an initial pulse of “1” is ineffec- 
tive. These figures, “0” and “1”, are 
not used in central office names and 
there are no letters on the dials in the 
“0” and “1” positions. (You may have 
noticed that in some places the dial 
number plate has the letter “Z” in the 
“0” position, but it is not used as part 
of a central office name.) 


Just because we cannot use them to 
start a central office code, however, does 
not mean we cannot use them in the 
numbering plan area codes. With “0” 
and “1” in the area code, this code is 
distinguished from all central office 
routing codes. Area codes with a “0” 
in the middle will be assigned to num- 
bering plan areas which include all of a 
state. Codes with “1” in the middle will 
be assigned to numbering plan areas 
in states which have more than one 
numbering plan area. 

In the central office, the operator will 
have a bulletin at her position which 
shows the numbering plan area codes 
for all of the single area states and for 
the larger cities in each numbering 
plan area of the multi-area states. If 
she receives a call for a city in a state 
in which the area code has a “0” in the 
middle, and the number given by the 
customer has more than four digits, 
she knows at once that she may proceed 
with the call without reference to the 
routing operator. 

When she receives a call for a city 
listed on her bulletin and the area code 
for that call has a “1” in the middle, 
she knows that she may proceed with 
that call but may not go ahead with 
any other call to points in that state 
not listed in her bulletin without refer- 
ence to the routing operator. On calls 
for which neither the state nor the city 
is listed on the bulletin, she must refer 
to the routing operator. 

On each call which must be referred 
to the routing operator, the service, ob- 
viously, is degraded by the additional 
seconds that must be added to the time 
required to establish the connection. 
Any plan that can be followed in the 
assignment of routing codes that makes 
it unnecessary to refer to the routing 
operator will improve the quality of the 
service. 

As mentioned earlier, numbering 
plan area boundaries will, in general, 
coincide with state boundaries. In each 
of the 14 states which have more than 
500 central offices, including Independ- 
ent company offices, there will be any- 
where from two to five numbering plan 
areas. In determining the locations of 
boundaries between numbering plan 
areas, a few general rules were fol- 
lowed. Each toll center and all its 
tributaries are included in the same 
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area. And as much as possible, bound- 
aries within a state are located so as 
to avoid cutting across heavy toll 
routes. 


Assigning Routing Codes 
to Central Offices 


At this point, I should like to speak 
of the plan followed in assigning rout- 
ing codes to the central offices within 
a numbering plan area. Please bear 
in mind, now, that the objective is to 
establish central office routing codes 
that will minimize the number of calls 
on which the operator must refer to a 
bulletin or to the routing operator to 
obtain the route. Also, it would be 
most advantageous, if possible, to as- 
sign all central office routing codes so 
that the operator could tell the routing 
code from the number given by the 
customer—the customer gives the num- 
ber on about 80 per cent of the calls 
placed. 

In the seven-digit cities all central 
offices have names. In some cities the 
first two letters of the office name and 
a numeral form the office designation. 
In others, the first three letters of the 
office name form the designation. Cen- 
tral office routing codes are made to 
conform with the central office designa- 
tions in these cities. 

In six-digit cities, which have office 
names, the code is made to correspond 
with the first three letters of the office 
name. 

In cities with five-digit numbers— 
these central offices did not have names 
——the first two letters of the city name 
and the first digit of the 
number is used as the 
routing code. 


telephone 
central office 


Cities with four or less digits will be 
given three digit numerical codes which 
will be based on the first two letters of 
the city name, as far as this is possible 
without introducing code conflicts with- 
in an area. In some states there are 
many cities whose names begin with a 
word such as “San,” “Saint” or “New.” 
This makes it impossible to follow the 
city name rule in many cases. 

You will note that by applying these 
rules, the operator can tell on a high 
percentage of calls what the central of- 
fice routing code is from the number 
given by the customer and proceed at 
once with the handling of the call 
without reference to bulletin or to the 
routing operator. 

Now let me follow the steps in the 
handling of a call under the proposed 
numbering arrangement. The customer 
reaches long distance in the usual man- 
ner, and the operator records his call 
just as she does today. If he gives a 
seven-digit called number and the call 
is to a city within her own numbering 
plan area, the operator selects a trunk 
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connected with the switching equip- 
ment and dials the number using two 
or three letters of the office name as re- 
quired to make seven digits. If the 
number he gives has less than seven 
digits, the operator makes up seven 
digits as previously described. 

When the call is to a city in another 
numbering plan area, the operator ob- 
tains the area code from her position 
bulletin, or if necessary from the rout- 
ing operator and dials this code plus 
the seven-digit number. If the customer 
does not give the called number, she 
obtains it from the information 
ator at the called place and proceeds 
as described before. 


oper- 


On station-to-station paid calls she 
not remain connected to the cir- 
cuit after dialing the number, but times 
the conversation from signals which 
indicate when the called station 
answered. On _ person-to-person 


does 


has 
calls, 
she remains in to supervise the start of 
conversation. When the signals indi- 
cate that both calling and called sta- 
tions have hung up she takes down the 
connection. 

You will recall that a very high per- 
centage of the calls are handled over 
direct circuit between the calling and 
called places. In a majority of the toll 
centers these direct circuits appear in 
the multiple before the operator. Be- 
cause of this the operator in many cases 
need not dial the area code to reach the 
distant office even though it is in a 
different numbering plan area. She 
merely plugs into the direct circuit and 
dials the called number. 

Circuits will be marked in the mul- 
tiple, or indicated on a bulletin in such 
a way that the operator may know 
whether to make up and dial the full 
seven digits or whether she need dial 
only the digits given her by the calling 
party or the information operator. 

The proposed numbering arrange- 
ment must, of course, make provision 
for the operator to reach other operators 
at distant toll centers. She may want 
to reach an information operator to ob- 





tain the telephone number on a ¢all 
placed by name and address or, may 
want to ask an assistant operator at a 
distant point for help in completing a 
call or in verifying a busy or don’t 
answer condition. Also, the operation 
may need to reach a delayed call oper- 
ator when a customer reports he igs 
ready to talk on a call which reached 
his telephone while he was not avail- 
able. Distinctive codes will be assigned 
to these special operators. 


Each toll center will have assigned to 
it a three-digit toll office code similar 
to the local office codes already de- 
seribed. These codes will not conflict 
with any other toll or local office codes 
in the numbering plan area. When the 
operator wishes to reach an operator at 
the distant toll office, the toll office code 
will be used. 


Elimination of Code Conflicts 

Since the numbering plan arrange- 
ments are necessary to successful oper- 
ation of the plan, the first step in prep- 
aration for its introduction is to assign 
non-conflicting routing codes to 
central office. In the transition from 
the present to the proposed numbering, 
there will be some code conflicts. 
conflicts, however, will be eliminated ir 


each 


Such 


some cases by changing central! office 
names and in others, by using numer- 
ical codes not related to the town name. 
An example of this is the state of 
Washington numbering plan 
where there are three cities which hav 
a central designated as Main. 
Two of these must be changed. In the 


area 


office 


smaller cities without central office 
names selector levels will sometimes 
need to be changed to eliminate con- 
flicts between towns whose names 
start with the same two letters. 

In conclusion I should like to not 


that under the toll dialing 
plan there are numerous equipment and 
intertoll trunk layout arrangements 
which serve to achieve the service im- 
provements. 


operator 


To mention a few 


All of the important switching points 
will be equipped with sender and mark- 
er control facilities which will complet 
intermediate switches in a second 0! 
two. Automatic alternate routing will 
be provided at the switching centers. 
This will be of such nature that calls 
encountering all circuits busy over the 
first route will automatically and im 
mediately be offered to other routes S0 
that in the end only a few of them will 
be delayed due to there being no idle 
circuit. Terminating equipment will 
select and ring the called number and 
through supervision features wil! indi- 
cate to the originating operator when 
the called station answers or whether 
it is busy. 
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SELECTION OF EMPLOYES 


R. KERN, who selected the title 
M of this discussion, “Scientific 

Selection of New Employes— 
Fact or Fiction?”, certainly raised a 
question which is most thought pro- 
voking, particularly to those of us in 
the telephone industry. The telephone 
industry requires a host of diversified 
training, talents, skills and abilities in 
its personnel because of the complex 
nature of the business. 


The gamut of vocational opportuni- 
ties offered by the industry ranges 
from the unskilled workman to the 
highly trained specialist such as the 
skilled craftsman, engineer, legal ex- 
pert, accountant and management ex- 
ecutive. Consequently, the proper se- 
lection of applicants and matching the 
applicant with the job, present and 
potential, becomes very important in 
the continued success of the industry’s 
ability to render the highest type of 
telephone service to the public and 
provide a fair return to the investor. 

This discussion, therefore, is pre- 
sented with the hope that it may be of 
some assistance to those who are dele- 
gated with the responsibility of ob- 
taining competent personnel for per- 
petuating this great industry. Before 
Mr. Kern’s question, is scientific selec- 
tion of employes fact or fiction, can 
be answered, it is necessary at the 
outset to remember that the problem 
posed by the question is not one which 
lends itself to mathematical solution 
nor exact measurement usually accom- 
panying scientific experimentation be- 
cause of complicated human variables. 


Due to the controversial nature of 
the subject, it is extremely important 
that the problem be considered with 
available tools and techniques offered 
by modern science. It will be neces- 
sery, therefore, to consider two very 
important terms which have contrib- 
uted immeasurably to scientific prog- 
ress in all fields of endeavor during 
the last 150 years. The first term, 
“scientific method,” is usually defined 
as a way of arriving at truth and 
which involves the following steps: 


(1) Formation of a desire to find 
out (scientific curiosity). 

(2) Collection of facts concerned 
through observation of nature or by 
means of planned experiments. 

(3) Finding of some rule, or law, 
which is true for all cases observed. 

(4) Making of an hypothesis (sci- 
entific guess) which seems to explain 
the law. 

(5) Use. of the hypothesis in plan- 
ning new observations and new experi- 
ments for testing further the truth of 
the hypothesis; this step involves pre- 
dictions and search for verification. 
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(6) Use of the fruit of experience 
and knowledge thus obtained, out of 
which invariably arises new curiosities, 
and the process of truth-finding starts 
anew. 

The second term, “scientific attitude” 
has not been as clearly defined, how- 
ever, its basic characteristic is objec- 
tivity, that is, the willingness to let 
evidence determine judgment. It might 
be supposed that persons endowed with 
reason would do this as a matter of 
course. Observation of history, even 
the history of science, and of general 
human thinking, however, clearly 
shows, that people are very prone to 
permit many things very different 
from evidence sway their judgment. 
Prejudice, personal preference and 
thousands of forms of self-interest 
often take the place of judgment based 
on facts and evidence of truths. Mod- 
ern science, therefore, makes every ef- 
fort to maintain objectivity in its 
pursuit of the truth and to depend 
on reproducible observations and meas- 
urements. : 

The scientific method is 
easy to follow in most fields of en- 
deavor as it is usually possible to 
employ precise mathematical formulae 
and to obtain exact measurements. In 
the field of human relations, however, 
it is more difficult to follow strictly 
scientific methods as in each problem 
one is confronted with complicated hu- 
man variables which elude’ exact 
mathematical computation and meas- 
urement and consequently, many of the 
results must be left to judgment and 
compromise. The scientific attitude of 
objectivity, however, can be obtained, 
providing extreme care is exercised in 
setting up the scales of measurement, 
and, further to offset the prejudices 
and variations of individual judgment, 
it is necessary also to poll the judg- 
ment of several individuals. 


relatively 


From the above discussion it is ob- 
servable that scientific selection of new 
employes does not need to be fiction, 
but rather may become fact through 
the development of scientific methods 
and the constant maintenance of a 
scientific attitude in the application of 
the tools provided by modern industrial 
psychological research. 


Many tools, in the form of various 
types of measuring instruments 


(tests), have been developed by indus- 
trial psychologists which are designed 
to assist-the employer in selecting and 
placing applicants. As each testing 
instrument is usually concerned with 
one small area of the problem such as, 
intelligence, mathematical ability, tem- 
perament, concentration, finger dex- 
terity, etc., it is difficult and often con- 
fusing to select the type of test or 
tests which will provide the informa- 
tion needed to determine the qualifica- 
tions required for specific job classifi- 
cations. 


Tests are largely developed _indi- 
vidually by numerous organizations 
working independently and often are 
expressed in general terms which may 
not be applicable to certain job classi- 
fications. To coordinate the tests and 
the job classifications, therefore, it is 
desirable, through research, to utilize 
the instruments of measurement which 
are most practicably applicable to spe- 
cific job classifications. When a com- 
bination of tests have been found 
which provide the interviewer with a 
means of screening the applicants to 
fit the job classifications, then the er- 
rors of personal judgment are mini- 
mized and one can be reasonably cer- 
tain that the applicant will be utilized 
to the mutual advantage of the appli- 
cant and the employe. 


As an illustration of the application 


of the “scientific method” and “scien- 


tific attitude” defined previously, it 
might be worthwhile to discuss the 
research conducted during the last 


three years by the personnel depart- 
ment of the group of operating com- 
panies with which the speaker is asso- 
ciated. 


The first step of the “scientific 
method,” the desire to find out, was 
easily satisfied as the desire was the 
motive for the research. The 
step, “collection of facts concerned 
through observation,” combined with 
the “scientific attitude,” i.e., the will- 
ingness to let evidence determine judg- 
ment, was applied in two 
namely, (1) conducting various types 
of tests for specific job classifications 
to determine which tests would reveal 


second 


ways, 


the qualifications required for the 
specific job classifications and reduce 
to a minimum the prejudices of pel 


sonal judgment, and (2) make reason- 
ably certain that the study of an appli- 
cant’s qualifications as revealed by the 
measuring instruments, by other ex 
aminers, would result in similar inter- 
pretations. 


After 


research, it 
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Fig. 3. Traffic supervisors. 


Fig. 4. Cable splicers. 
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was found that various combinations cause of the many human variables’ vided a composite profile for operators 


of measuring devices would partially 
satisfy the requirements aforemen- 
tioned. Among the many devices avail- 
able however, a combination of three 
measuring instruments appeared _ to 
satisfy more adequately the many re- 
quirements of most of the job classi- 
fications under consideration. The three 
measuring instruments finally selected 
for research included: 


(1) A personnel test, i.e., an intel- 
ligence and general aptitude test. De- 
signed by E. F. Wonderlic. 

(2) The adjustment inventory, i.e., 
personality characteristics including 
home, health, social, emotional and oc- 
cupational adjustments. Designed by 
Hugh M. Bell and published by the 
Stanford University Press. 

(3) The job qualification inventory, 
i.e., verified interest, ambition, train- 
ing, experience and evidence of worth- 
while accomplishment. Designed by 
Keith Van Allyn, executive director of 
the Bureau of Personnel Research. 


The aforementioned battery of meas- 
uring provided the tools for further 
research in determining standard 
qualifications for specific job classifi- 
cations and led to the application of 
the third step of the “scientific method” 
previously defined as “Finding of some 
rule, or law, which is true for all cases 
observed.” 


It was recognized that this step 
could not be satisfied strictly in the 


scientific sense but rather could be 
approached only approximately _ be- 
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which elude exact measurement. From 
a statistical point of view, however, 


which is shown on Fig. 1. 


From the results obtained, it was 


many frequencies do reveal trends, possible to establish pattern scores for 
arithmetic means, modes, etc., and, the personnel test and adjustment in- 
therefore, provide tools which would ventory in addition to the composite 


help considerably to minimize errors 
of personal judgment. In _ proceeding 
with the study it was reasoned that 
the determination of the attributes and 
abilities which characterized the suc- 
cessful employe could best be obtained 
directly from those employes who were 
trained and experienced in a particu- 
lar job assignment. 

Accordingly, through the coopera- 
tion of the employes, the unions rep- 
resenting them, and the management, 
several hundred operators in Michigan 
and Kentucky, who, in the opinion of 
their respective chief operators, were 
considered successful, were selected as 
the subjects of the research. The three 
measuring devices mentioned above 
were completed by the operators under 
the supervision of selected personnel 
and returned to the personnel depart- 
ment for processing and compilation. 


The results derived indicated that 
certain definite abilities, attributes and 
characteristics were common to all the 
operators who participated. Ninety per 
cent of the answers to the questions 
in the personnel tests and 85 per cent 
of the answers to the adjustment in- 
ventory were found to be _ identical. 
The job qualification inventory pro- 


profile derived from the job qualifica- 
tion inventory. Thus the fourth step of 
the “scientific method,” namely, “mak- 
ing of an hypothesis (scientific guess) 
which seems to explain the law,” was 
applied realizing, however, that the 
hypothesis made was statistical rather 
than mathematical as is usually cus- 
tomary in scientific investigation. 

The fifth step of the “scientific 
method” which provides that “the hy- 
pothesis should be used in planning 
new observations and new experiments 
for testing further the truth of the 
hypothesis,” was exercised by inagu- 
rating a program to test experiment- 
ally the pattern scores and composite 
profile in actual practice. Accordingly, 
a routine was established for two of 
the larger exchanges in our territory, 
namely Lexington, Ky., and Muskegon, 
Mich., whereby all applicants for op- 
erators positions are required to com- 
plete the three measuring instruments 
mentioned above. 

After scoring, the results are com- 
pared with the pattern scores and com- 
posite profile and if they do not com- 
pare favorably with the patterns, the 
applicant after an interview, is either 


(Please turn to page 115) 
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INDOCTRINATING NEW EMPLOYES 


UPERVISORS within the tele- 

phone industry occasionally over- 

look the fact that they are work- 
ing in one of the most highly technical 
of all industries. We have complicated 
equipment which is strange to the new- 
comer in our field, yet to us is com- 
monplace and very familiar; traffic 
loads that are heavy in their demands 
for immediate, efficient and courteous 
service; an organization in which few 
people completely understand the de- 
tails of each phase of the work, yet 
must somehow be so coordinated that 
all departments and all work groups 
are trying in their work toward the 
same objective. Job classifications are 
strange and new as compared to the 
average industry. Even our terms and 
expressions are peculiar only to our 
field, particualrly in traffic work. Add 
to all this the fact that the new em- 
ploye is, for the most part, among 
strangers. 


If the average girl chooses a career 
in merchandising, general clerical or 
stenographic work, she undoubtedly, on 
a number of occasions, has had an op- 
portunity to visit an office, or certainly 
has seen some phase of department 
store work, so that upon assuming her 
new job she very definitely has had 
some preconceived ideas of what to 
expect insofar as the physical sur- 
roundings are concerned. Not so, how- 
ever, with the neophyte switchboard 
operator. Have you ever given serious 
thought to the fact that the average 
new operator has never seen an ex- 
change except from the street or, more 
important, may never have seen a 
switchboard? Is it any wonder, then, 
that one of the reasons we experience 
such a relatively high turnover among 
our operators is due to the fact we do 
not properly introduce ourselves and 
our operations. 


The first day a new employe is re- 
ceived on the job creates lasting im- 
pressions on, that individual’s mind. 
If properly introduced and oriented 
amongst strange surroundings, un- 
doubtedly the newcomer’s opinion of 
the organization is high and it will 
probably be a lasting impression. On 
the other hand, if little or nothing is 
done to acquaint the new employe with 
the organization he or she is joining, 
a poor impression is usually made and 
a question is formed as to whether or 
not the employe made the correct de- 
cision in accepting work with the tele- 
phone company. Think back to your 
first day on your first job. Was not 
your opinion of the company altered in 
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some manner or other by your recep- 
tion? 

It seems to me that the first line 
supervisor is the key figure in properly 
indoctrinating the new employe. That 
supervisor will be working with the 
new employe daily and, as such, should 
attempt to become well acquainted with 
the newcomer. It is not always an 
easy job for the supervisor to become 
well acquainted, inasmuch as one of 
the basic foundations of human rela- 
tions is the factor that all people are 
different and, as such, must all be 
treated as individuals. It is suggested 
that management give serious consid- 
eration to training programs designed 
to help supervisors handle people prop- 
erly and thus promote the best possible 
human relations within the organiza- 
tion. 

There is a phase of this indoctrina- 
tion that can be handled by parties 
other than the first line supervisor, if 
management thinks that such would be 
desirable. The instructor could play an 
important role in this phase as could 
any formal personnel department with- 
in the organization. Should this part 
be administered by individuals other 
than the first line supervisor, it is 
very desirable for the supervisor to 
touch upon parts of it, not only as an 
attempt to follow through, but also to 
show the new employe the supervisor’s 
cognizance of this part of the program. 

First, if your employe relations’ poli- 
cies are sound, why hesitate to put 
them in writing? Reduce them to simple 
easy-to-understand language and have 
them printed in an attractive brochure 
or booklet. Of course, it would be 
nice at the same time to include a 
short resume of the history of your 
organization. Rather than merely pre- 
senting this booklet to your new per- 
sonnel, it is strongly suggested that 
an individual, well versed in its con- 
tents, discuss and explain the policies 
to the new employe. 


Second, a personally conducted tour 
of the main office, or if that is not 
possible, at least a tour of the office 
or physical property where the em- 
ploye will be stationed. How many of 
your linemen have ever seen very much 
of an operating room? How many op- 
erators have been through the revenue 


accounting office or the supply ware- 
house? 

Third, as most telephone companies 
offer employes a discount for station 
service, why not introduce the new 
employe to a service representative in 
the commercial department and _ ar- 
range any such billing change on the 
first day of work. Remember, employes 
can be good subscribers also. 


Fourth, explain the workings of the 
payroll department, for let us not be 
altruistic. The newcomer is just as 
interested as to the time he can nor- 
mally expect his pay check as you and 
I. Most payroll enclosures are some- 
what complicated with symbols for 
straight time, overtime, tax deductions, 
etc. An explanation of this will make 
it easy to recapitulate the next pay 
check. 

Fifth, as most companies now re- 
quire a pre-employment physical ex- 
amination, it would seem appropriate 
at this time to present a copy of that 
examination to the new employe, along 
with a brief discussion of the personal 
health factors which should be watched 
on the job. 

Sixth, it goes without saying that 
such routine matters as Social Security 
should be clarified at this point. Of 
course, there should also be no questio! 
in the newcomer’s mind as to the start- 
ing salary, method of wage progres- 
sion, and promotion policies. 

The next phase of this indoctrination 
process can be handled in any of a 
number of ways. Certainly an aware- 
ness should be made in the employe’s 
mind that there is a plan for retire- 
ment. It is suggested that no intricat 
explanation of any retirement plan be 
made during the first few days on th 
new job. A fine system would be to 
conduct a follow through counseling 
interview at the end of six months’ 
employment, during which time th 
interviewer would (1) determine how 
successful the initial placement was 
and how well adjusted the new employe 
had become; (2) an explanation il 
considerable detail of any retirement 
features the company had to offer. 

Thus far, I have only attempted t 
sketch to you an indoctrination plan 
that could be utilized by any telephone 
company at low cost, yet at th: same 
time may be very effective. In the fina! 
result, personnel work can only be dit: 
tated and formulated on business pol 
icy that can be proved out on a cost 
basis. Some times the value of goo 
employee relation policies is int ingible 
and cannot be definitely proved; that 
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is what makes personnel for industrial 
relation work difficult at times. 


We, in our company, found that 
what I have thus far described was 
incomplete to do the job for us. We 
felt that a more adequate explanation 
of the communication business was 
highly desirable, as well as an attempt 
to personalize our two top operating 
executives. With these two objectives 
in view, we produced a 16 mm. color 
sound track movie entitled, “Beyond the 
Dial.” It is a brief description of some 
of the more important aspects of our 
company designed to give the new em- 
ploye a better understanding of our 
over-all work force without attempting 
to explain in detail any one phase of it. 

The movie is approximately 800 ft. 
in length, taking 20 minutes for a 
showing. The picture is shown once 


every two weeks at our principal loca- 
tion of operations to all personnel who 
were employed subsequent to the pre- 
vious showing. Following the picture, 
a staff member of the industrial rela- 
tions department introduces the presi- 
dent and general manager of our com- 
pany to the group of new employes. 
He, and, in turn, the vice president 
and assistant manager, briefly welcome 
the newcomers and attempt to impress 
upon them the combination of a tele- 
phone career devoted to good, courteous 
service to the public. An explanation 
is given of the functions of the indus- 
trial relations department, and the 
new employes are introduced to each 
other. 


By itself, “Behind the Dial” does not 
do a complete job of indoctrination. 
We believe that our indoctrination pro- 


gram has not only proved itself out 
in cost, by reducing turnover, but also 
has created a better and broader un- 
derstanding of our operations among 
our employes. 


It takes time, money and effort to 
train new personnel. Turnover is 
costly. Each time an employe is 
severed from the payroll, the organiza- 
tion is very directly out-of-pocket a 
considerable sum of money. You pro- 
tect your investment in buildings and 
plant equipment—why not give some 
thought to one program that will pro- 
tect your investment in the human 
element? Provided it is based on sound 
business policy, I am certain that you 
will find such time, money and effort 
to be a sound investment, as well as 
one more device that will build and 
create a happier work force. 


IMPLICATIONS OF “ORIGINAL COST 


HANK you for inviting me to your 

Golden Jubilee convention. The 

growth of your industry and its 
contributions to the welfare of both 
America and the world are accomplish- 
ments of which you may all be proud. 
It is a pleasure to see a number of 
old friends and to have the opportunity 
of discussing briefly with you some of 
the “Implications of Original Cost.” 


Mr. Dunlap tells me that I do not 
need to discuss the problems involved 
in determining original cost, nor those 
incident to the keeping of unit prop- 
erty records since such subjects have 
been discussed in the past. Just let me 
say a word about unit property rec- 
ords. I’m sure you will all agree that 
the classification of large unsegregated 
amounts of “Property Purchased” ac- 
counts into classified property and 
units with the resultant disposition of 
amounts not representing cost of prop- 
erty has resulted in more useful and 
informative financial statements. Such 
controls permit of periodic inventorying 
of such property, more satisfactory con- 


trol over retirements, furnish necessary 
data with respect to insurance, taxes, 
ete, and in my opinion, such records 
are required by the best accounting 
practice, 

As ] 


see it, this leaves me two ques- 


Hons to discuss, namely: 


. (1) How does original cost account- 
Ing atfeet financial statements? 


(2) What is the effect of the origi- 


nal cost principle in the regulation of 
rates? 
Let me say at the outset that I 
believe we are still in a transition 
Period 


and it is entirely possible that 
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the final answers to these questions 
have not yet been found. 


Before discussing the questions I 
would like first to review briefly the 
relatively short history of utility regu- 
lation, the development of “original 
cost” and some of the arguments that 
have been advanced for and against. 


Although some regulatory commis- 
sions had been established before 1900, 
regulation by commission is principally 
a 20th century phenomenon. 

One could say that from 1898 to the 
middle twenties the fair value theory 
was the concept upon which rate-mak- 
ing decisions turned. In 1898, the U. S.. 
Supreme Court handed down the oft- 
quoted Smyth v. Ames devision wherein 
the court said that consideration had 
to be given to three important factors 
in setting rates for a public utility. 
These considerations were— 


(1) Original cost of property used 
and useful. 

(2) Reproduction cost new at the 
date of the proceeding. 


(3) Amount of capitalization of the 
public utility. 


Mr. Justice Harlan, delivering the 
opinion of the court, as relates to those 
factors, said: 


“We hold, however, that the basis of 
all calculations as to the reasonable- 
ness of rates to be charged by a cor- 
poration maintaining a highway under 
legislative sanction must be the fair 
value of the property being used by 


it for the convenience of the public. 
And in order to ascertain that value, 
the original cost of construction, the 
amount expended in permanent im- 
provements, the amount and market 
value of its bonds and stock, the 
present as compared with the original 
cost of construction, the probable earn- 
ings capacity of the property under 
particular rates prescribed by statute, 
and the sum required to meet operat- 
ing expenses, are all matters for con- 
sideration, and are to be given such 
weight as may be just and right in 
each case. We do not say that there 
may not be other matters to be re- 
garded in estimating the value of the 
property. What the company is en- 
titled to ask is a fair return upon 
the value of that which it employs for 
the public convenience. On the other 
hand, what the public is entitled to 
demand is that no more be exacted 
from it for the use of a public high- 
way than the services rendered by it 
are reasonably worth.” 


It is understood, of course, that the 
court was concerned with the protec- 
tion of property rights guaranteed un- 
der the Fifth and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments to the Constitution, commonly 
referred to as the due process amend- 
ments. 

In succeeding years, emphasis settled 
upon factor number two above pertain- 
ing to reproduction costs new at the 
date of the proceeding. The following 
excerpts from decisions of the Supreme 
Court clearly define the “fair value” 
doctrine: 


Wilcox v. Consolidated Gas Co., 212 
U. S. 19 (1909): There must be a fair 
return upon the reasonable value of 
the property at the time it is being 
used for the public—and we concur 
with the court below in holding that 
the value of the property is to be de- 
termined as of the time when the 
inquiry is made regarding the rates. 
If the property, which legally enters 
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tiansen Co.; WALTER DAKIN, Madison, Wis., and R. A. PHILLIPS, Lincoln, Neb. 


into the consideration of the question 
of rates, has increased in value since 
it was acquired, the company is en- 
titled to the benefit of such increase. 


Minnesota Rate Case, 230 U. S. 352, 
33 Sup. Ct. Rep. 729 (1913): The 
making of a just return for the use 
of the property involves the recogni- 
tion of its fair value if it be more 
than its cost. The property is held 
in private ownership and it is that 
cost of it, of which the owner may 
not be deprived without due process of 
law. 


Missouri ex rel. Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. vy. Missouri Commission, 
262 U. S. 276, PUB 1923 C 193: 
It is impossible to ascertain what will 
amount to a fair return upon prop- 
erties devoted to public service without 
giving consideration to the cost of 
labor, supplies, etc., at the time the 
investigation is made. An honest and 
intelligent forecast of probable future 
values made upon a view of all the 
relevant circumstances is essential. If 
the highly important element of pres- 
ent costs is wholly disregarded such a 
forecast becomes impossible. Estimates 
for tomorrow cannot ignore prices of 
today. 


Notwithstanding the many court de- 
cisions supporting the use of a repro- 
duction cost to measure “fair value,” 
the philosophy became the subject of 
many attacks including, during one 
period, the minority of the Supreme 
Court led by Justice Brandeis. That 
this should happen is not difficult to 
understand since the determination of 
reproduction cost differed according to 
the premise upon which it rested—cost 
to reproduce existing plant or cost new 
of modern substitute equipment. Also, 
the judgment factor played such a 
large part in the estimates of unit 
costs and in the determination of con- 
dition that the answer varied with the 
honest differences of opinion as well 
as with the deliberate bias that existed, 
sad to say, in some cases. Litigation 
became long and tedious; rate cases 
stayed in the courts for years. As a 
consequence, it was usually found nec- 
essary to stop and bring data up to 
date after this process had gone on 
for some time; otherwise, the settle- 
ment of rates would be reached only 
in time to start on another round. 
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In the twenties we find the Interstate 
Commerce Commission (predecessor of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion in the regulation of telephone com- 
panies) urging increased recognition 
for the cost factor. And, as previously 
noted, we find Justice Brandeis lash- 
ing out at the rule of Smyth v. Ames 
in the following words: 


“The so-called rule of Smyth v. Ames 
is, in my opinion, legally and _ eco- 
nomically, unsound. The thing devoted 
to public use is not specific property, 
tangible and intangible, but capital em- 
barked in the enterprise. Upon the 
capital so invested, the federal Consti- 
tution guarantees to the utility the 
opportunity to earn a fair return.” 


The Congress of the United States, 


too, in the Federal Water Power Act 
of 1920' added encouragement to the 
use of cost as a rate base when it 


subjected the holder of a water-power 
license to a “recapture clause” which 
permits the govenment to take over 
the project, at the end of the license 
period, on payment of an amount equal 
to “net improvement,” not to exceed 
“fair value,” plus possible severance 
damages to related property not taken. 
This same “net investment” 
used as the rate base in those in- 
stances in which jurisdiction to regu- 
late rates is conferred upon the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. It was true, 
of course, that the license provisions 
were considered to be contractual in 
nature and the “net investment” fea- 
ture was not open to the same chal- 
lenge that could be raised under the 
circumstances of a 


is to be 


regular rate case. 
Nevertheless, this was an important 
step in the trend toward the use of 
cost in the rate base. 


It has been said by some that, while 
Congress did not incorporate a man- 
date for the use of cost for rate base 
purposes in the Federal Power Act 
and the Natural Gas Act, it did in- 
dicate a preference for the prudent 
investment rate base by outlining the 
types of inquiry that the commission 
is authorized to make in order to de- 


1 Now Title I of the Federal Power Act 


termine what rates are reasonable. The 
commission was expressly empowered 
by those acts to determine the “actua 
legitimate cost of the property of every 
public utility (over which it was 
jurisdiction), the depreciation therein, 
and, found 
making 


piver 


when necessary fo) 
other facts 
bear on the determination of such cost 
or depreciation, and the fair value of 


rate- 


purposes, whiel 


such property.’” The Federal Powe 
Commission in its brief before the 
Supreme Court in the Hope Natura 
Gas Case*® asserted that by this la 
guage the Congress was inviting the 
commission to go as far as the Supreme 
Court would permit in ignoring “fait 
value” and in giving exclusive atter 


tion to depreciated cost. 
In 1936, a 
counts was prepared by the Committe 
on Statistics and Accounts of the Na 
tional 
Utilities 


uniform system of ac 


Association of Railroad & 


Commissioners and at the 


annual convention of that body was 
approved and recommended to com- 
missions represented in the member- 
ship of the association. This classifi 


cation called for recording on _ th 
books of public utilities the o 
cost of properties owned by them, and 
defined original cost as “the cost of 
such property to the person first de 
voting it to the public service.” Theré 
followed, as you all know, the uniforn 
classifications 


igina 


prescl ibed 


of accounts 


by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission and the Federal Power Com 
mission. 

These were the forerunners of 4! 


open advocacy of cost as the rate base, 
with the “original cost” element galn- 
ing predominance. 
While the Federal 
sion had _ tested its 
speak, in a 


Power Commis- 


wings, so 
couple of preliminary 
skirmishes,‘ it is considered to havé 

2. The Federal 
208 (a) 

FPC Natural Gas Co 32 5 

64 Sup. Ct ed. 333 (1944) 

+. R. R. Comm. of Calif. v. Pae. Gas 4 
302 1 S. 388, 58 Sup. Ct. 334, 82 L. « 
in which case briefs as amici curiae 
rec, FCC, and the Pennsylvania P 
Driscoll v. Edison Light & Power Co., 50 S 
59 Sup. Ct. 715, 83 L. ed. 1134 (1939 I 
brief was also filed by FPC 


Power Act, Title II 


Hope 
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won its first real test in the case of 
Federal Power Commission v. Natural 
Gas Pipe Line Co. of America when 
the court declared: 


“The Constitution does not bind rate- 
making bodies to the service of any 
single formula or combination of for- 
mulas. Agencies to whom this legisla- 
tive power has been delegated are free, 
within the ambit of their statutory 
authority, to make the pragmatic ad- 
justments which may be called for by 
particular circumstances. Once a fair 
hearing has been given, proper findings 
made, and other statutory requirements 
satisfied, the courts cannot intervene in 
the absence of a clear showing that 
the limits of due process have been 
overstepped. If the commission’s order, 
as applied to the facts before it and 
viewed in its entirety, produces no 
arbitrary result, our inquiry is at an 
end.” 


In the words of Justice Black, in a 
coneurring opinion: 


While the opinion of the court 
erases much which has been written 
in rate cases during the last half- 
century, we think this is an appro- 
priate occasion to lay the ghost of 
Smyth v. Ames (supra), which has 
haunted utility regulation since 1898. 

“As we read the opinion of the court, 
the commission is now freed from the 
compulsion of admitting evidence on 
reproduction cost or of giving any 
weight to that element of ‘fair value.’ 
The commission may now adopt, if it 
chooses, prudent investment as a rate 
base—the base long advocated by Mr. 
Justice Brandeis. And for the reasons 
stated by Mr. Justice Brandeis in the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone case there 
could be no constitutional objection if 
the commission adhered to that formula 
and rejected all others.” 


If there was still any question 
whether the Supreme Court would sup- 
port the use of the prudent invest- 
ment philosophy, such doubts were 
completely removed by the decision in 
the celebrated Hope Natural Gas Co. 
case which followed in 1944 and in 
Which reproduction cost evidence was 
admitted but ignored. In the next 
case, Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Co., the Supreme Court sustained the 
Federal Power Commission order in 


Which the commission refused alto- 
gether to receive evidence of reproduc- 
tion cost of the plant involved. By 
the time of the Colorado Interstate 
Gas ( 


case” in 1945, the rate formula 
actual capital investment de- 
preciated was well established and is 


bas 


toda ised by the Federal Power Com- 
miss to the exclusion of all other 
methods 

Jd we have seen the emergence 
ol prudent investment” as the 
“6 ing factor in the rate-regula- 
1on 


‘ture. I hasten to mention, of 

cours ths ¢ r iSsi 

“ ‘hat many State Commissions 

ao : enN : ; 
Subscribe to its exclusive use 


241 S. 635, 58 PUR (NS) 100 
S. O81, 58 PUR (NS) 65, 81 
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for rate regulation purposes as those 
of you who do business in such states 
as Arkansas, Ohio and Louisiana are 
well aware. 

Arguments re use of “original cost” 
for regulatory purposes.—The imposi- 
tion of the original cost requirement 
has, as you know only too well, raised 
considerable argument as to its merits 
and its lack of merit. 


Perhaps more heat than light has 
been generated in the flood of argu- 
ments pro and con over the original 
cost requirement. As one writer’ has 
so clearly pointed out, much of the 
real issue has been obscured by extend- 
ing the argument to matters involved 
with the determination of cost, not 
merely original cost. Among other 
things, there are differences of opinion 
regarding reaccounting for overheads, 
intercompany profits, affiliated com- 
pany service fees, and the cost alloca- 
tions to be made when a_ mixed 
aggregate of property is acquired for 
securities. 

It has been asserted on the one side*® 
that the disclosure of predecessor cost 
on the books of the present owner serves 
no accounting whatsoever 
and on the other’ that the usefulness 
of original cost data in rate cases was 
demonstrated by 


purpose 


certain nationally 
known public accounting firms long 
before the adoption of present regula- 
tions requiring maintenance of original 
cost data. Exponents of both views 
contend in an equally vociferous man- 
ner that there are advantages to each 
method of record keeping in deter- 
mining reproduction cost. Likewise, 
one side points out that only by requir- 
ing the accounts to refiect original cost 
is there established a common de- 
nominator for recording plant con- 
structed and plant of the same age 
which was purchased and that of the 
two bases, original cost is most easily 
determined with a minimum of oppor- 
tunity for personal opinion to influence 
the answer. The other side holds that, 
unless a reproduction value is recorded, 
the book cost of like properties ac- 
quired and constructed at the same 
time would be entirely lacking in com- 
parability. One holds that the use of 
original cost simplifies the problems 
involved in sales of properties between 
utilities; the other raises the question 
whether the requirement, with its at- 
tendant implications, does not make it 
impossible or impracticable for utility 
property to change hands. 

So much for the arguments on which 
much has been written. Let us pro- 


i Advantages of Original Cost Classification of 
Plant—Asel R. Colbert, Public Utilities Fortnightly, 
March, 1945. 

8. W. A. Paton—<Accounting Policies of the Federal 
Power Commission—A. Critique The Journal of Ac 
countaney, June, 1944 


ceed with the two questions: First, how 
does original cost accounting affect 
financial statements? 


It is my view that there is no ac- 
counting principle requiring the de- 
termination of original cost of property 
when first devoted to public service. 
Accounting generally is based on cost 
to the present company, and such costs 
should be accounted for properly to 
determine a fair presentation of finan- 
cial position and results of operations. 
There can be no accounting objection 
to the determination of “original cost” 
if required by regulatory commissions. 
This segregation of cost between 
“original cost” and cost in addition to 
original cost does not violate generally 
accepted accounting principles. 


The accounting problems and diffi- 
culties have arisen from the programs 
adopted or required for the deprecia- 
tion, amortization or other disposition 
of the amounts included in the plant 
acquisition adjustment accounts. I am 
not talking here of amounts included 
in plant adjustment account — such 
items do not represent cost of prop- 
erty and to the extent that they do 
not represent cost of some other asset 
or expense of issuing or discount ap- 
plicable to an outstanding security, 
they should be charged off immediately. 
The removal of amounts not represent- 
ing cost has greatly improved the 
financial statements of the utilities and 
has removed one great uncertainty 
from them. 

If the amounts included in the plant 
acquisition adjustment account are 
subdivided according to their character, 
there is no accounting problem. To 
the extent that such amounts relate to 
physical property, they should be ac- 
counted for in the same manner as 
the “original cost” of such physical 
property. To the extent that such costs 
relate to intangibles, they should be 
accounted for in accordance with the 
accounting rules applicable to in- 
tangibles. Briefly, such rules require 
the amortization of intangible costs 
that have a limited life, over such life. 
There is no accounting requirement to 
amortize the cost of so-called “perma- 
nent intangibles” as long as such costs 
are supported by value. Because of 
the difficulty of proving value, coupled 
with the requirement of an immediate 
write-off upon determination of perma- 
nent loss in value, it is accepted ac- 
counting, and often good business prac- 
tice, to amortize so-called “permanent 
intangibles” either directly or through 
retention of surplus. 

Those commissions that follow the 
above policies do not cause us any 
trouble. However, all commissions do 
not follow such policies. Some commis- 
sions tend to treat all costs in excess 
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of original costs as intangibles. Such 
commissions do not recognize valua- 
tions of physical property and without 
such appraisals it is not possible to 
determine the portion of cost in addi- 
tion to original cost that is applicable 
to physical property and that portion 
applicable to intangibles. Having con- 
sidered the entire excess as intangibles, 
they next require a charge-off or 
amortization of the entire amount, gen- 
erally over a fifteen year period, by 
charges below the line or to surplus. 
Hence we have this amount represent- 
ing cost over original cost treated in 
the following ways: 


(a) Allocated to physical property 
and accounted for in the same man- 
ner as the original cost of physical 
property. 

(b) Amortized by charges to op- 
erating expenses. 

(c) Amortized by charges below the 
line (income deductions). 

(d) Write-offs or amortization 
charges to surplus. 


Certainly such a variety of treat- 
ments must be confusing to the ma- 
jority of people that read and use 
financial statements. If such amounts 
are arbitrarily written off without a 
showing of “loss in value,” and most 
write-offs are made on the basis of a 
commission accounting order and not 
a rate case finding, can it be said that 
the balance sheet reflects the cost of 
property that is still in service and 
supported by value? If a company is 
allowed to earn on such costs and to 
collect the amortization from its cus- 
tomers and such charge-off or amorti- 
zation is not reflected in operating ex- 
penses, can it be said that the results 
of operations are fairly presented? 


A fair income account requires a 
matching of costs with the revenues 
produced. How can you justify buying 
a property at a fair price with the 
approval of the regulatory commission 
and immediately, or over a short period 
of time, charge surplus with the excess 
of cost over original cost. Such pro- 
cedures have been required by regula- 
tory commissions, and I have been 
unable to find their reasons therefor. 
If the purchase price is fair, it pre- 
sumes the ability to earn a “fair 
return” on such cost. If such is the 
case, a write-off of cost in addition 
to original cost results in understating 
the cost of assets in the balance sheet, 
relieves the income account of deprecia- 
tion or amortization charges, and re- 
sults in an earning ratio to total 
capitalization that is higher than the 
actual ratio that would result if costs 
were maintained in the balance sheet 
until they had lost their value or had 
been retired from service. 


Isn’t such a showing of high earn- 
ings likely to mislead investors and 
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make a company vulnerable for rate 
reductions and thus deny it the right 
to recoup its full cost of property? 
Can such treatment be considered a 
proper matching of costs with revenue 
that is so important in the fair presen- 
tation of an income account? On the 
other hand, if you cannot earn a fair 
return on the purchase price, how do 
you justify the purchase? 

I believe it is clear from the fore- 
going brief discussion that the “origi- 
nal cost” concepts do affect financial 
statements. Before we can finally de- 
termine the propriety of such effect 
we have to probe more deeply into the 
underlying reasons of the commissions 
in ordering such adjustments so that 
their validity may be reviewed and if 
necessary tested. Up to date, I do 
not believe this has been done ade- 
quately. 


Let us now look at the second ques- 
tion—What is the effect of the origi- 
nal cost principle on rate regulation? 


Simply speaking, and without going 
into technical refinements, the “net 
prudent investment” principle that has 
become so popular with some commis- 
sions starts with the amounts recorded 
upon the books. First you have the 
“original cost.” Presumably if such 
determination has been approved by the 
regulatory commission it will be ac- 
cepted for rate purposes. Even here, 
however, there are cases where “origi- 
nal cost” has been adjusted on the 
theory that the expenditure was not 
prudently made. So far as I know, 
this issue has not been tested in the 
courts. Then we add the plant acquisi- 
tion adjustment account. This is the 
amount of cost in excess of original 
cost that the company has been per- 
mitted to retain on its books. This 
amount is subject to scrutiny to de- 
termine whether or not it is a cost to 
be recouped from the customer. If it 
is not subject to recoupment, it has 
lost its value and good accounting 
would require it to be charged off. 


Presumably in a rate hearing you 
would have an opportunity to claim 
those portions of cost in addition t 
original cost that you have been or- 
dered to write off. However, here 
again I do not know of any case where 
such amounts have been added back 
If they were, good accounting would 
require their reinstatement. Working 


capital is added and depreciation is 
deducted, thus arriving at the net rate 
base. The depreciation deduction is a 
separate problem that I will not at 
tempt to cover here. This is a “prudent 
investment” rate base; it gives no con 
sideration to changes in price levels 


Remember also that the capitalizatior 
of the company is based on such cost 
determinations and hence includes n¢ 
allowance for price changes. 

Many argue that an injustice in the 
base can be compensated for in the 
rate of return, and I believe it could 
be. But are companies getting such 
compensation when net prudent invest- 
ment is the base and a present day 
cost of money supports the fair rate 
of return? Such a policy, it seems 
to me, sets the economics of utilities 
in a field of its own, apart from the 
economics of the rest of industry it 
the country. On the one hand you 
have a historical dollar with its then 
purchasing power in the base, witl 
present day cost of money determin 
ing the rate of return. It is a match 
ing of unrelated things. The logical 


application of this formula bars the 
investor in utility equities from par 
ticipating in price rises when the econ- 
omy of the country is good but does 
not necessarily protect him it eriods 
of a poor economy. 

In other words, there is a ceiling 
on what he can earn in good times 
but no assurance he can continue t 


do so in bad times. As a matter bes 
fact, such a philosophy puts the utility 
in just the reverse economy f:0m the 
rest of the country. When prices are 
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HOW TO READ A BALANCE SHEET 


N ORDER to read a balance sheet 

intelligently it is essential to have 

a knowledge of the purpose of the 
balance sheet, the information to be 
gained from it and the limitations of 
such information. 


The balance sheet serves many pur- 
poses. It is used by the management in 
the operation of the business. It is used 
by banks and other institutions to de- 
termine the extent to which credit can 
be extended to a company. It provides 
the owners of the business with infor- 
mation as to the financial condition of 
the company. It is also used to furnish 
information to any other interested 
parties such as public officials, pros- 
pective purchasers of the company’s 
capital stock, etc. 


The information provided by the bal- 
ance sheet is limited in that it shows 
the financial condition only at a given 
date. The business, however, does not 
stop at that date but continues to go 
on and the financial condition changes 
from day to day. It does not show the 
results of operation for any particular 
period. It does, however, reflect to the 
most accurate degree possible the re- 
sults of past operations from the in- 
ception of the company to the date of 
the balance sheet. 


The balance sheet is not exact. Many 
of the items shown on the balance 
sheet, both on the assets side and the 
liabilities side, such as reserves, are 
figures which represent estimates made 
by the management based on an inti- 
mate knowledge of the business and 
what may reasonably be expected in 
the future operation of the business. 

While the information shown by the 
balance sheet reflects the financial con- 
dition as of a specific date any knowl- 
edge which the management possesses 
of any events which will materially af- 
fect the condition shown on the specific 
date should be set forth in footnotes 


accompanying the balance sheet. 

The above observations apply to all 
balance sheets in general. As between 
industries, however, certain important 
bala ce sheet items have a different 
signincance in relation to the enter- 


prise. In 


pani 


most manufacturing com- 
and other industrial companies 


the zest and most important items 
to consider are current assets and cur- 
rent liabilities and their relation to 
each other. Current assets include in- 
ventones of goods to be sold and of 
Materials to go into goods to be sold, 
accounts receivable and cash. Current 
vii “ies include amounts due for ma- 
eria 


- labor, taxes and other costs in- 
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curred in producing the goods to be 
sold. Because of the large investment 
in inventories, through rapid turnover 
and greater susceptibility to fluctation 
in values, long term debt in the case of 
the ordinary industrial company is 


usually relatively small. Short term 
borrowings are more prevalent. On the 
other hand, in the case of a public 
utility company, the service or product 
sold requires a very large investment 
in fixed plant of long life and conse- 
quently the most important items to 
consider on the balance sheet of this 
type of company are the plant and 
depreciation reserve accounts and the 
capital structure, represented by long 
term debt and capital stock outstand- 
ing. 





Balance Sheet 


Telephone Plant (See Note): 


tangible plant acquired___ 
Intangibles— 

Organization and franchises 

Remaining cost in addition to the cost 


Other Investments, stated at cost or less 
Current Assets: 
Cash 
United States Government securities 
Special cash deposits 
Accounts receivable— 
Customers 
Miscellaneous 


Prenaid Accounts and Deferred Charges: 
Prepayments 


Other deferred charges 


* Denotes red figure. 


eral Communications Commission. 


Capital Stock and Surplus: 


stock (cumulative) nro par value— 


Common stock and surplus— 
Common stock— 


Total capital stock and surplus_—— _- 
Lone Term Debt: 





INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE COMPANY 


Tangible plant at original cost plus $100,000 remaining additional cost of 


1SSETS 
EF 
cricichnstiinn ieip en eniminaseplindeniiamemnup sebmpinaien 15,000 
of tangible plant aequired__ ~~ 500,000 


Les-—Reserve for uncollectible accounts 
Materials and supplies, priced at average cost 


eaeeuneesonesooscoucesocund s 30,000 
Debt discount and expense in process of amortization 


NOTE—tTelephone plant is stated at cost and the original cost reclassification determined 
by the company, as well as the amortization of the plant acquisition adjustment 
over a twenty-five year period commencing January 1, 1940, have been approved 
Se ib eee See GS G0 acco nnencnnnsoncsucewesednosmnndiien 


The original cost reclassification has not been reviewed or approved by the Fed- 


LIABILITIES 
Preferred stock—authorized 100,000 shares, no par value—82 preferred 
Authorized, ixsued and outstanding 40,000 shares, entitled in involuntary 


liquidat'on to $48 per share aggregating $1,920,000, stated at__.  ~ $ 1,880,000 


Authorized 200,000 shares, no par value 


Ixsued and outstanding 70,000 shares stated at... ~~ ~~~ 2,100,000 
IID ticietieenci ears rere tiieinncisti tbat wen tineialienipie 280,000 
Teesl commen ctodk anh saris case cnccenenswccccccees -------§8 2,380,000 


December 31, 1946 














260,000 
35,000 


b 325,000 


$11,228,000 
































First Mortgage Bonds, 3% series due July 1, 1976 __ ~~ LE FF” i" | 
Current Liabilities: 
Accounts payable —~-~~- a en a ee ee ee eS ee eee & 400,000 
Acerued taxes— 
Se a ee ee ee ee 200,000 
Pe DREGE dncnnamncedanniminemenieenmemnine 150.000 
I TE | siceiitictsitptinnicepncimnckan isan nese nitentaiab tela ceaplbiigb einai 50,000 
DEE TEES. cannameamenecumnenetenEmansiiniaenmmnerell 40,000 
enn RIDIN - Tan fa cersensnians eh cecen ttc diastase th insite seeing 25,000 
& 865,000 
Reserves and Deferred Credits: 
PIOUS TEP GH ncn ecco awennccndnenneemnrsneenamna $ 2,600, 
Deferred credits ~....---~-~- dinicunbiiadlociyeatanehtahapiaddalsinbidinliadhanap dint mamas 3, 
$ 2,60%,000 
$11,228,000 
Fig. 1 
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Crystal gazing pays off 


Looking ahead to a shortage of quartz and developing 
a satisfactory man-made substitute has stepped up the 


Bell System’s coaxial cable construction program. 


The advertisement on the opposite page tells the public 
about this bit of foresight—and the valuable results it 
is producing. Appearing in national magazines during 
October, it is another indication of how the telephone 


industry plans ahead for better and better service. 





CRYSTALS THAT GROW FROM A SEED ... The large crystal is an EDT (Ethylene Diamine Tartrate) Crystal. It is started 
from seed (a piece of the mother crystal) and revolved continuously in a solution. In three months it grows to the 
size shown. Thousands of small plates, cut from the large crystals, are used in filters in Long Distance circuits, By 
sorting out each telephone conversation, they enable 480 conversations to go over one coaxial circuit at one time. 


Crystals for Conversations 


Many more Long Distance telephone coaxial 
circuits, in urgent demand, can be built next 
year because of Bell Laboratories research and 
development on synthetic crystals. 

Plates of quartz are ordinarily used in the 
electric wave filters of these circuits. 

A long time ago, Bell Telephone Laboratories 
foresaw a shortage in natural quartz. They de- 
voted years of study to the physics and chemistry 
of synthetic crystals. They now have one that 


can replace quartz in telephone filters. Western 
Electric is now growing these crystals in the 
factory. 

Here again Bell Telephone Laboratories’ idea 
of making things better at lower cost helps to 
give you the best and most economical telephone 
service in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 














Because most of those at this meet- 
ing are interested in the public utility 
balance sheet this discussion will be 
confined to that type of balance sheet. 


Fig. 1 is a sample balance sheet con- 
sidered to be typical of the average 
medium-sized Independent telephone 
company. The balance sheet of any 
other public utility of comparable size 
would be similar in set-up and in the 
information portrayed. The more im- 
portant items on this balance sheet will 
be discussed 


Telephone Plant 


Telephone plant is the first item 
listed on the assets side of the balance 
sheet and represents by far the largest 
part of the total investment of the com- 
pany, normally from 80 to 90 per cent 
of the company’s total assets. It is ex- 
tremely important to a proper analysis 
of the balance sheet, therefore, that a 
comprehensive, intelligent description 
of the basis on which the plant is re- 
corded on the company’s books, and, 
therefore, on its balance sheet be in- 
cluded. If a full description is too 
lengthy to be included under the cap- 
tion on the balance sheet itself, it will 
usually be found in a footnote. 


The most common practice today is 
to carry the plant account at cost to 
the company. This cost may be cash 
cost or cost represented by the com- 
pany’s securities issued in exchange for 
properties acquired. Such cost in most 
cases will be divided into several parts. 
The uniform systems of accounts of 
federal and most state regulatory com- 
missions now require the plant account 
to be segregated between “original 
cost,”” which is defined as the cost when 
first devoted to public use and excess 
over original cost, which is carried in 
a plant acquisition adjustment account. 
If the so-called “original cost’ is 
greater than cost to the company, the 
difference is carried as a credit in the 
acquisition adjustment account. The 
ultimate disposition of the acquisition 
adjustment account is subject to the 
direction of the regulatory commission 
having jurisdiction. Therefore, it is im- 
portant that the balance sheet show 
separately the “original cost” and the 
amount in the acquisition adjustment 
account. The total of these items will 
show the cost of the plant to the com- 
pany. The plant account on the bal- 
ance sheet is also usually further 
divided between the cost of tangible 
plant and intangibles. The cost of tan- 
gible plant is the actual cost of con- 
structing or acquiring the physical 
plant. Intangibles represent costs of 
organization, franchises and _ other 
costs not represented by physical prop- 
erty. In the case of plant acquired as 
an operating unit, the amount segre- 
gated to plant acquisition adjustment 
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may very well contain both tangible 
and intangible costs, the intangible 
costs generally speaking being any 


costs over and above the value of the 
plant based on price levels at the time 
of purchase. The plant acquisition ad- 
justment account in this case should be 
segregated between tangible plant and 
intangibles. Any disposition of amounts 
in plant acquistion adjustment ac- 
count which has been ordered by the 
regulatory commission should be clearly 
explained. 


Since the plant account comprises 
such a large part of the total assets 
of the public utility company a com- 
plete explanation of all the elements 
of cost as outlined above is necessary 
to an intelligent analysis of the bal- 
ance sheet. Banks, in considering loans 
and institutions considertng the pur- 
chase of securities of the company 
place a great deal of importance in 
this information. 


Other Investments 


Other investments owned by a public 
utility company are usually relatively 
small and are usually carried at cost 
on the balance sheet. If large, they 
should be carried at the lower of cost 
or market. 


Current Assets 

Current assets consist of cash, gov- 
ernment securities, accounts receivable, 
materials and supplies and other items 
readily converted into cash and should 
be sufficient to carry on the day-to-day 
operations of the business including 
the prompt payment of accounts pay- 
able, payroll, taxes, interest and other 
current liabilities when they become 
due. The ratio of current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities does not have the same 
significance in a public utility as in the 
ordinary industrial company. 


In fact, it is said by some that a pub- 
lic utility company does not need any 
net working capital because certain of 
of its current liabilities such as federal 
and state taxes are not due until from 


several months to a year after they be- 
come a liability and, therefore, it is not 
necessary for the cash to be availablk 
at the balance sheet date for the pay 
ment of these accrued liabilities. There 
would appear to be considerable logic 
to this position as long as conditions 
go along satisfactorily, but a sharp de 
cline in business bringing about a sub 
stantial drop in revenues and an ina 
bility to sell 
would doubtless prove very embarrass 
ing if not fatal te a company 
followed this practice. 


successfully securities 


whicl 


It is true, however, that many public 
utility companies do, at certain times, 
have little or no net working capita 
and may continue in this manner for a 
considerable period. This usually means 
that the company has used its 
from earnings for the construction of 
additions to plant and intends at the 
proper time to reimburse its treasury 
and replace this cash in working cap 
ital by the sale of securities against 
the property additions which have bee! 
made. 


cash 


A lack of working capital, therefore, 
should be no cause for concern in the 
case of a public utility company whic! 
otherwise has a sound financial! struc 
ture and satisfactory earnings. 


Prepaid Accounts and Deferred Charges 

These represent 
made or expenses incurred which ar 
chargeable to future operations such as 
prepaid insurance, taxes, 
amortized bond discount and expense, 
etc. These items are charged to opera 
ations during the future periods whic! 
receive the benefits from the expendi 
tures. 

Usually the only item of any consit 
erable size in this category is Unamol 
tized Bond Discount and Expense, 
which represents the discount below 
face value at which bonds were sold 


items payments 


rents, ull 


plus expenses of selling the issue. 
While this asset would have no aliza- 
ble value if the company were te liqu 


date and go out of business, it |S 4 
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asset to the company as a going con- 
cern because it represents an advance 
payment on cost of money. It is an ele- 
ment in the effective rate of interest on 


the bonds and is amortized by charges 


to expense over the life of the bonds. 


The coupon rate of interest plus the 
amortization reflects in the income ac- 
count the cost of money to the com- 
pany. For example, the effective rate 
of interest on 30-year bonds is the 
same whether 3 per cent bonds are sold 
for par or 2% per cent bonds are sold 
at $97.50. In the first instance the cost 
of money all appears as interest in the 
income statement. In the second in- 
stance the cost of money is reflected 
in the sum of interest expense and 
amortization. 


Capital Stock and Surplus 

Capital stock represents ownership 
f the business. There may be a num- 
ber of classes of capital stock outstand- 
ing, giving the owners varying degrees 
of preference as to assets and divi- 
dends. The most common classes are 
preferred stock and common stock. The 
holders of preferred stock have a right 
to receive dividends before dividends 
are paid on the common stock and to 
the assets in liquidation before the com- 
mon stockholders receive anything. 
Usually preferred stockholders do not 
have voting rights unless the company 
has failed to pay dividends on the pre- 
ferred stock for a designated period, 
although the statutes of some states 
require that preferred stocks have the 
right to vote. 

The amount to which the holders of 
the preferred stock are entitled in in- 
voluntary liquidation is, or should be, 
indicated on the balance sheet. This 
amount is normally the par value in 
the case of a par value stock. In the 
case of a preferred stock without par 
value the involuntary liquidation value 
may be different than the stated value 
and is shown as well as the stated 
value. 

The fact that the involuntary liqui- 
dation value is shown on the balance 
sheet does not mean that the company 
Owes this amount to the preferred 
stockholders. It does mean, however, 
that if the company is forced into liqui- 


dation the preferred stockholders have 
a pl claim to the extent of that 
amount out of any assets remaining 
afte: creditors are paid off. 

The common stock represents the 
rights of the ordinary owners who as- 
sume > greatest risks in return for 
the o; rtunity to realize the greatest 
benefi The amount of dollars shown 
for common stock outstanding may or 
may not represent cash received by the 
comp: on the original sale of its 
common stock. Common stock may 
have heen issued for properties or 
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OTTO E. KOECHER, San Antonio, Tex., Signal 
Corps engineer, reads the headline that ‘‘old'’ 
PETE WINEMILLER made Chicago. 


other assets. The amount has no rela- 
tion to its market value nor to its value 
upon liquidation. The assets of the 
company may be very conservatively 
valued considering the company as a 
going concern, but if it ceases to func- 
tion, a forced sale of the plant and 
other assets could very well be at a loss 
so great as to entirely wipe out any 
value for the common stock. 

A significant bit of information is 
revealed by the common stock account 
plus the surplus account, which taken 
together represents the book value of 
the common stock. This is the ratio of 
the book value of the common stock to 
total capitalization. The lower the 
ratio of book value of common to total 
capitalization the higher the rate of 
return to the common stockholder—but 
also, the greater the risk to the com- 
mon stockholder of losing his money. 
Because of the high fixed charges on 
the large amount of senior securities 
outstanding if the ratio is too low, a 
drop in earnings may entirely wipe out 
any earnings for the common stock- 
holders and could easily result in a 
failure to earn the dividends on the 
preferred stock. Obviously, this would 
have a disastrous effect on the market 
value of the common stock, which, after 
all, is the measure of its value to the 
stockholder. 

The ratio of book value of common 
stock to total capitalization is usually 
lower in a public utility company than 
in a conservatively financed industrial. 
This is no indication that the utilities 
are less soundly financed but that they 
can safely carry a lower ratio because 
of the very large investment in fixed 
plant and the greater stability of earn- 
ings. While the ratio varies consider- 
ably among utility companies, it would 
seem that a ratio of less than 25 per 
cent of book value of common stock to 
total capitalization would be low and 
on the speculative side and that a 
sounder ratio would be 30 per cent or 
somewhat higher. As well as increas- 





ing the safety of the common stock the 
higher ratio increases the investment 
quality of the senior securities and en- 
ables the company to sell them at more 
advantageous prices. 


Long Term Debt 


Long term debt represents money 
borrowed by the company through the 
sale of bonds or notes. These evi- 
dences of debt may be in any of a 
number of forms such as mortgage 
bonds, debentures, long term notes, 
etc., but probably the most common is 
the first mortgage bond, which is se- 
cured by a first lien on the property of 
the company. The indenture under 
which these bonds are issued is almost 
without exception of the “open end” 
type which permits the company to 
issue and sell additional bonds from 
time to time upon the pledge of addi- 
tional property constructed or acquired 
after the original date of the indenture 
and provided that the earnings of the 
company bear a specified relation to 
the annual bond interest charges. 

The outstanding bonds of a public 
utility company are usually a larger 
proportion of the capitalization and 
have a longer maturity than those of 
industrial companies. Here again the 
reason is found in the very large in- 
vestment in fixed plant having a long 
life and in the relative stability of 
earnings. The fixed plant of a public 
utility is a permanent asset in that it 
is constantly kept at a high rate of 
operating efficiency through mainte- 
nance and through the replacement of 
those portions which wear out or be- 
come obsolete. The whole plant does 
not wear out at any one time. There- 
fore, it is logical that a proper amount 
of bonded indebtedness should be a 
part of the permanent capitalization 
of the company. 

Bonds usually have a life of from 25 
to 50 years and upon maturity are re- 
funded or paid off by the issuance of 
other bonds for another long period. 
While some bond issues carry sinking 
funds which require the retirement of 
a certain portion of the outstanding 
bonds periodically out of earnings, the 
amount of such retirements are usually 
an extremely small portion of the total 
issue. It is not feasible, ordinarily, for 
a public utility to retire a bond issue 
through earnings because the only 
earnings available are the earnings ac- 
cruing to the common stock. 


In order to retire any substantial 
amount of bonds it would be necessary 
for the stockholders to forego divi- 
dends. The only practicable method of 
permanently retiring a bond issue is 
by the issuance and sale of additional 
capital stock. Considering that the se- 
curity back of the bonds is permanent, 
there would seem to be no good reason 
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to do this assuming the bonds are a 
reasonable portion of the total capital 
particularly since the cost of money 
borrowed on the sale of bonds is usual- 
ly considerably less than the cost of 
capital stock money. 


Bonded debt of a public utility com- 
pany amounting to from 40 to 50 per 
cent of the book cost of tangible plant 
less the depreciation reserve normally 
would appear to be conservative. Usu- 
ally the resulting ratio to capitalization 
would be somewhat less. 


Reserves and Deferred Credits 


Under this heading are included the 
depreciation reserve and miscellaneous 
reserves and deferred credit items. 

The largest and most important re- 
serve is the depreciation reserve. This 
is the reserve provided by the company 
to compensate it for the loss in value 
of plant used up in the _ business 
through wear and tear, inadequacy and 
obsolescence. In general, in the tele- 
phone industry the reserve is computed 
on a “straight line” basis. In other 
words the service lives of the various 
classes of plant are estimated, and the 
cost less estimated salvage value is 
amortized by charges against earnings 
over the service life in equal monthly 
amounts. These amounts are credited 
to the depreciation reserve. When an 
item of plant is retired the amount at 
which it is carried in plant is credited 


PLANT 


HE use of poles to support both 

power and communication circuits 

is not new, having been employed 
before 1890. There are today more 
than 6,000,000 poles used jointly by 
power and telephone organizations in 
the United States. The great bulk of 
these poles are located in urban areas 
where the voltages of the power cir- 
cuits concerned are generally less than 
5,000 volts and the span lengths be- 
tween poles generally do not exceed 
about 150 ft. 

As power and telephone lines were 
extended into rural territory, new 
problems were encountered in the ap- 
plication of joint construction because 
of the use of longer spans and higher 
voltages for the power circuits and the 
increased noise induction in the nec- 
essarily longer exposures. Progress in 
the art through cooperation of the 
telephone industry with the Edison 
Electric Institute and the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration has brought 
about the developments which now 
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to the plant account and charged to 
the reserve. Any salvage realized, less 
cost of removal of the plant, is credited 
to the reserve. 


Many factors enter into the estimate 
of service lives, some unknown at the 
time of making the estimates and, 
therefore, it is necessary for the man- 
agement constantly to revise its esti- 
mates as time goes on. If this practice 
is followed the company should be able 
to keep intact its capital invested in 
plant. Failure to follow this course 
will result in dissipation of the com- 
pany’s capital. Because of the many 
factors entering into the estimates, it 
cannot be said that as of any particu- 
lar date the balance in the depreciation 
reserve is an accurate measure of the 
accrued depreciation in the plant nor 
that the reserve should be a certain 
percentage of plant. 

Before the war, depreciation reserves 
of Independent telephone companies 
amounted usually to from 20 to 30 per 
cent of depreciable plant with the aver- 
age somewhat around 25 per cent. Re- 
serves of this size were considered, in 
general, to be adequate. During the 
war, however, when materials and la- 
bor could not be obtained plant which 
would ordinarily have been retired was 
continued in service so that the ratio 
of depreciation reserve to plant in- 
creased substantially, in some cases, to 


as much as 40 per cent and more. 
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make long span high voltage rural 
joint use feasible where conditions are 
favorable. 

The subject of joint use of pole lines 
for power and telephone services is 
one requiring much time and effort. 
A great amount of work has been ac- 
complished by the committee. The com- 
mittee wishes to cover every phase of 
the subject that it is feasible to cover 
in order that a complete picture will 
be presented. There is much yet re- 
maining to be done before a final re- 
port is ready for submission. 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the association in April, 1947, 
a subcommittee of the Plant Committee 
was authorized to be created for the 
purpose of studying and making rec- 





These reserves are being reduced now, 
and probably will be reduced substan- 
tially in the next few years, by the 
tremendous plant replacements now be- 
ing made. 


Other utilities, particularly in the 
electric and gas industries, for many 
years followed the practice of provid- 
ing more or less arbitrary amounts out 
of earnings to cover retirements of 
plant only. These retirement reserves, 
of course, were much lower in relation 
to plant than the depreciation reserves 
provided by the companies in the tele- 
phone industry. Many, if not most of 
these companies in the past 10 years 
have changed to the depreciation re- 
serve practice and the reserves of these 
companies are becoming substantially 
larger. 


In considering the depreciation re- 
serve in the balance sheet all of the 
above factors must be kept in mind. 


A balance sheet when properly pre- 
sented contains a wealth of informa- 
tion as to the affairs of the company. 
As previously stated, however, the bal- 
ance sheet alone does not and can not 
portray the complete picture of the 
operations of the company. To obtain 
a complete picture it is necessary also 
to analyze the income statements, and 
much other underlying data as to the 
nature of the business and its opera- 
tions. 


EPORT 


ommendations with 
standardization of 
materials used by 
telephone industry. 

Final action in connection 
formation of this) subcommittee 
taken in August, 1947. It was realized 
at the time that not too much could be 
accomplished during the remainder of 
the association year. 


respect to the 
various items of 


the Independent 


with the 


was 


Your chairman, however, continued 
his work as the USITA representative 
on the American Standards Associa- 
tion Sectional Committee on Specifica- 
tion for Wood Poles. This work is pro 
gressing nicely and from what was 
accomplished at the last 
Chicago on October 2 and 3, 
now appears that final action wil! soon 
be taken to include the miscellaneous 
conifers as American standards. This 
will make available to the pole using 
companies hundreds of thousands of 
poles for use in addition to those now 
being produced under American stand- 
ard specifications. 


meeting in 
1947, it 
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Sie eae ad whe Se a Re, OY Be HE OF 


22 YEARS AGO THIS MONTH 


DR. BELL OPENED UP THE FIRST LONG DISTANCE LINE BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 


On October 18, 1892, Dr. Bell spoke over the tradition of faithfulness and dependability. 
first long distance line connecting America’s In Exide Batteries you will find the same depend- 
two largest cities. ability for which telephone service is famous 
The New York-Chicago telephone line had throughout the world. Since 1895, Exide Batteries 
been rushed to completion so that it would be have been proving themselves worthy of that trust. 
ready for the Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 

It was ready on the scheduled date, even though ¥ 0) 

example of telephone service in action. Prompt XI A 

and efficient service is characteristic of telephone 
workers in every department. It is part of their B A T T E R | E S 


the opening of the exposition was delayed until 

the following year. This was another striking 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 «Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
OCTOBER 25, 1947 
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RADIO SERVICE COMMITTEE REPORT 


a hearing to be held at the offices of 

the Federal Communications Com- 
mission in Washington on the 24th of 
next month. That hearing concerns 
the allocation of frequencies to the 
various classes of non-governmental ra- 
dio services. The telephone industry 
has felt from the beginning that it had 
been assigned far fewer channels than 
it requires to render adequate radio- 
telephone service. As more and more 
mobile systems are placed in service 
and the demand for that type of serv- 
ice grows, and as plans to use point- 
to-point radio for toll and rural service 
develop, it becomes evident that our 
industry’s contention for additional 
channels is sound. 


| WISH to tell you a few things about 


The FCC hearing, however, is to con- 
sider other matters of importance be- 
sides the allocation of frequencies. The 
order for the hearing, for example, in- 
cludes this item: To determine the ne- 
cessity and propriety of permitting or 
requiring the interconnection of land 
line facilities of general communica- 
tion common carriers with the radio 
facilities of other common carriers com- 
peting in the same area in the general 
mobile service. 


As I understand the meaning of this 
item, it concerns the question as to 
whether telephone companies either 
may be “permitted or required” to con- 
nect with the facilities of privately- 
owned radio systems. There is no mys- 
tery about it; these privately-owned 
systems are competing with the tele- 
phone companies and particularly so 
in those instances where the telephone 
companies are rendering mobile serv- 
ice. That should be a matter of con- 
cern to us. Also, we should be concerned 
about another phrase in the item 
quoted: The term, “other common car- 
riers.” 

Privately-owned systems fall into two 
general categories. One of these is the 
system installed for the exclusive use 
of the company making the installa- 
tion. That type of system is compara- 
ble to a PABX installed in a factory 
for interior use only and without con- 
nections to the central office. 


The other type, the one with which 
we perhaps should be most concerned, 
is one where a person or company, not 
a telephone company, installs a radio 
system and sells the service to anyone 
in the community wanting it. This 
arrangement apparently is that re- 
ferred to in the FCC order as being 
an “other common carrier.” We believe 
that service by such limited common 
carriers contemplates that charges will 
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be consistent with legally filed and ac- 
cepted tariffs. 

The operating arrangement would be 
like this: The subscribers would be doc- 
tors, newspapers, refrigeration com- 
panies, etc. A central bureau would be 
established as the coordinating link be- 
tween mobile units and regular land 
telephones. Calls between mobile units 
and land telephones would be made via 
this central bureau on a relayed mes- 
sage basis, i.e., a direct transmission 
path would not be established between 
a mobile unit and a land station. 

This, of course, describes the serv- 
ice arrangement at its inception, but 
it is easy to envision that one day the 
question will arise as to why the tele- 
phone company does not permit direct 
connection between the “isolated” radio 
system and the telephone exchange, 
thereby eliminating the need for relay- 
ing messages. That apparently is one 
of the questions which the commission 
intends exploring at the hearing, pre- 
sumably with the view of handing 
down an order in the matter. 

It is, of course, impossible to say 
what results might come from an ex- 
ploration of the question as to whethe: 
telephone companies might be _per- 
mitted or required to connect their 
facilities with those of limited common 
carriers, but this much seems certain. 
Such connections are not in the inter- 
est of the telephone companies, nor in 
the interest of the public in those cases 
where the telephone companies are 
willing and able to render a com- 
parable or improved service. It is not 
difficult to imagine the confusion which 
will result if a number of companies 
are responsible for rendering essential 
utility service in a given area. 

With the passing of time, we see 
more and more evidence that there is 
a real need for mobile radio-telephone 
service. This can be found in the rap- 
idly growing list of mobile radio sys- 
tems being planned and placed in serv- 
ice throughout the country. It stands 
to reason that the public must be 
served, and, if the telephone companies 
fail to meet their responsibilities, we 
can expect that the service will be 
rendered by others. I firmly believe 
that we should recognize this fact be- 
fore the developing events lead to seri- 
ous confusion. Some companies, not 
telephone companies either, now are 
entering the field of rendering mobile 
radio service to anyone who wants it. 


An additional factor we might wish 
to bear in mind when considering how 
these so-called limited common carriers 
may affect us is that they very likely 
will concern themselves with the most 
profitable type of business they can 
pick up. In other words, it is likely 
they will tend to skim off the cream 
of the potential customer crop. We 
should recognize this and be sure that 
our telephone companies do not stand 
idly by at the outset and one day be 
forced to enter the radio picture and 
then get what is left after that cream 
has been removed. 

It may be true that radio-telephone 
service is not a particularly attractive 
financial venture at the present tims 
when we think in terms of general mo- 
bile service, that is, the kind that is 
interconnected with the regular tele- 
phone system. The experts seem to 
think that this is a temporary situa- 
tion, that, as more and more equipment 
is built and as techniques are improved, 
the cost of the equipment will be 
brought into line so that the service 
can be profitably rendered. That is en- 
couraging because we in the industry 
believe that interconnected 
complete mobile service—is what the 
majority of potential customers need. 


service- 


But while we are waiting for the 
costs of rendering general mobile serv- 
ice to be brought into line with the 
charges being made for that service, 
we should not lose sight of the fact 
that isolated mobile service may serve 
a very useful purpose. Certainly if we 
are capable of rendering general mobile 
service, we are capable of rendering 
isolated service. . . . But we should be 
as willing to render that kind of serv- 
ice when necessary to meet the public 
needs as we are capable of rendering it. 


We may be inclined to think of iso 
lated service as an interim arrange 
ment. But in the meantime, it 
would be hard to argue that isolated 
mobile service is no better than n 
service at all. It has in its favor 4 
lower first cost than a full selective, 
interconnected system, and that fact 
certainly should not be ignored. Yet, 
over the long pull, there will be, i! 
my opinion, a clamor to provide direct 
transmission paths between the isolated 
mobile units and the land telephones, 
even at somewhat higher charges. 

Another phase of this problem which 
we may anticipate will be that some 
of the individual owners of isolated 
systems, tiring of being in the com 
plex communication business, wi!! aP 
proach the telephone companies with 
the thought of selling out to them. . - 
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with the NEW RAYTHEON Execrrowic RectiCuarce 


To the high-power end of the well-known Ray- 


theon RectiChargeR line has now been added this 
. available in capacities 


new electronic model. . 
up to 24 amp. at 24 volts, or 12 amp. at 48 volts. 


Compactness has been achieved by use of an 
electronic amplifier in conjunction with a saturable 
core reactor. This unit provides greater flexibility 
of adjustment, greater frequency range, and closer 


tolerance of regulation. 


Long-life dry plate rectifiers, sturdy magnetic 
components and well-ventilated case make the 
Raytheon Electronic RectiChargeR a thoroughly 


effective and reliable telephone power supply. 
For details, write for Bulletin DL-RCR-506. 


Note the range of capacities in which the Raytheon Recti- 
ChargeR is made. Your regular supplier of telephone equip- 
ment will be glad to help you select the proper power supply 
for your application. 





RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Industrial and Commercial Electronic Equipment, 
Broadcast Equipment, Tubes and Accessories 


Sales Offices: Atlanta. Boston, Chicago, 
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It may be logical for the telephone 
companies to act favorably on such 
propositions, but it is possible that 
complications may arise, as radio equip- 
ment for some time can be expected 
to have a high rate of obsolescence and, 
additionally, in some cases difficulties 
may arise in arranging these privately- 
owned systems for general mobile serv- 
ice, if that becomes desirable or neces- 
sary. Telephone companies initially 
providing isolated systems would, of 
course, contemplate such a conversion 
and plan accordingly. 


Taken in the over-all, it just seems 
reasonable that telephone companies 
most seriously consider these matters. 


With reference to the forthcoming 
hearings before the FCC, the USITA 
will be represented by B. C. Burden, 
one of the three technical advisors 
connected with the Radio Service Com- 
mittee. Additionally, certain individual 
companies will make appearances in 
their own behalf. It is not too late 
for others to make appearances at this 
hearing and the Radio Service Com- 
mittee will be glad to be of such serv- 
ice as it can in assisting any one in- 
terested. Notice of intention to appear 
must be filed with the FCC. 

These efforts will be all to the good 
for the entire industry, but over the 
long pull they may be of little benefit 
if the large body of Independent com- 
panies do not recognize the situation 
which is developing and take appropri- 
ate steps to protect their positions and 
to meet their responsibilities to the 
public. 





Our Industry— 
Today, Tomorrow 


(Continued from page 23) 





We have referred to the character 
of the increases that should be sought. 
In any contemplated rate adjustment, 
we urge that particular emphasis be 
placed on the kinds of service that stay 
with us through good times and bad. 
Despite Mr. Truman’s avowed deter- 
mination to prevent future depressions, 
business recessions still have a way of 
re-occurring. 

Because of changes that have oc- 
curred in the character of our revenues 
during the past decade and a half, fu- 
ture recessions are bound to affect our 
earnings more than ever in the past. 
For example, a review of Independent 
company operating figures as reported 
to the USITA in the late twenties, 
showed that at that time toll revenues 
accounted for only 23 per cent of all 
revenues and were equivalent to about 
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81 per cent of net operating income. 
By 1945, an astounding change had 
come about, not only had the propor- 
tion of toll revenue to all revenue in- 
creased by 52 per cent, toll revenue 
had grown to a point where it was 
nearly 24 times net operating income. 

Toll revenue has always been “an 
important part of our business, but 
never until the past few years has it 
been such a vital one. Devoid of toll 
revenue in the late twenties, our opera- 
tions still would have been profitable, 
and while a 20 per cent decline in toll 
revenue would have had a noticeable 
effect on our net operating income in 
that year, it would have occasioned no 
frightening alarm. 


Yet, let us consider the result of a 
20 per cent reduction in toll revenue 
for 1945. This would have meant that 
our net operating income for that year 
would have been cut in two. It is not 
difficult to paint even a more gloomy 
picture for should we but substitute 
the 1942 toll revenue figure for that in 
the 1945 reports, net operating income 
vanishes into thin air. 

Faced with such simple facts, it is 
impossible to escape the conclusion 
that our business has lost a certain 
part of that precious element of sta- 
bility which characterized it in the 
twenties. Toll revenue, to a much 
greater degree than exchange revenue, 
follows the pattern of general business 
activity and because of our increased 
dependence on this class of revenue, 
we must be prepared to face greater 
fluctuations in earnings than we have 
known in the past. 


Perhaps there is some merit in the 
suggestion that such a condition war- 
rants for the industry a more liberal 
return than has been allowed generally 
over the past 20 or 30 years, perhaps 
a return comparable to that enjoyed 
in the hazardous days of early growth 
and development. 


But meanwhile and certainly until 
such a view is more generally accepted, 
we must apply ourselves to the search 
for the kind of revenue that will carry 
us through bad times as well as good. 


At a time when our industry is pos- 
sessed with a great abundance of new 
technical developments—when it is on 
the threshold of many improvements in 
the art of telephony, I have talked of 
the future in terms of the great need 
for adequate earnings. You may well 
question whether or not I have given 
sufficient consideration to the other 
aspects of our industry’s future and 
tomorrow’s telephone service. 


But it seems to me that one thing is 
crystal clear. We must first restore 
our service to prewar standards and 
then continue forward with further 
improvements in the art. Adequate 





earnings constitute the first step in 
such a program. Without them, all our 
plans, all our dreams, all our hopes for 
the future will fail to take a materia] 
form. 


I have every confidence that we will 
go forward and continue to make prog- 
ress. We have the technical knowledge, 
we have the experience, we have the 
know-how to continue to give the best 
telephone service in the world. We 


have the whole-hearted cooperation of 
our employes—cooperation that comes 
to management which treats its people 


fairly and well and I have every con- 
fidence that we will continue to have 
satisfactory relations with 
ployes. 


our em- 


Moreover, { have every confidence of 
our relations with our customers. We 
will continue on the basis of that fine 
understanding which has been so much 
in evidence in the past. Many years 
have been devoted to building good 
public relations, and by continuing to 
improve the service which we render, 
we can assure ourselves of public sup- 
port. 

That public has asked the industry 
to do a tremendous job in communica- 
tions and it is for these reasons that | 
have stressed the fundamental and long 
term importance in making certain 
that we get the revenues necessary to 
do the job. All of the things that I 
have mentioned — good service, 
employe relations, good public rela- 
tions, are dependent entirely on one 
factor. That factor is adequate operat- 
ing revenue. When this is clearly rec- 
ognized by all of us and when as a 
result of this recognition there comes 
prompt and effective action, I am cer- 
tain that the telephone industry will 
make for itself even a greater record 
of progress in the years to come than 
it has in those that are now behind us. 


good 


Vv 


McGregor, Minn., Company 
Ordered to Improve Service 

The McGregor (Minn.) Telephone 
Co. has been ordered to improve its 
service or show cause, by Oct. 26, why 
the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission should not take action ac- 
cording to state law. 

The commission’s order, dated Oct. 6, 
was in response to a petition filed with 
it by 47 subscribers to the McGregor 


company who said that they were not 
furnished reasonably adequate service. 


Approves Dissolution 

Dissolution of the Northwestern 
Mercer Telephone Co. was approved 
Sept. 29 by the Pennsylvania Public 
Utility Commission. 
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is the only one combining under one cover the 
. essentials of this important subject involving 
many divisions which have been treated sep- 
arately and occasionally in numerous reports 

and articles. It includes results of the author's | 
researches, fitted into a broad survey of the | 
principles applying to Inductive Coordination. . : : 
It is NOT a compilation of catalog data or \X ] HEN you ve said that about cable, you ve 


, undigested reports. It is a carefully developed covered just about everything. 
treatment and clarification of a subject which, 








: though important, has received too little atten- Kennecott Telephone Cable fills the bill 
tion. Many diagrams illustrate the practical . “f . d debuts leeri ‘ 

I application of the principles in a manner very in uniformity, dependability, lasting service 
4 readily followed. The variation in values of for our telephone cable customers and we're 
factors is presented, and theory and practice ; . 
: under these conditions are carefully differen- looking forward to the day when we will 

tiated. 


be able to serve you. For more details about 
Kennecott Telephone Cable call the nearest 
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Your Association's 
Affairs 


(Continued from page 27) 





Poor service in many cases is the direct 
offspring of inadequate earnings. 

The public is cognizant of the fact 
that utilities have held the line against 
inflation more firmly than any other 
industrial group. The regulatory com- 
missions of the country generally have 
risen to their responsibilities and 
granted rate increase applications 
wherever the need for higher revenues 
has been demonstrated... . 

In order to induce investors to keep 
on entrusting their money to our busi- 
ness and thus to provide the additional 
funds required for service improve- 
ments and plant expansion, we must 
be able to convince them not only that 
a telephone investment is safe but also 
that the return to be obtained is at- 
tractive, and that both of these condi- 
tions will continue well into the future. 

I would like to make special refer- 
ence to the small units in our part of 
the industry. 

I do this notwithstanding the fact 
that the solicitude of our association 
for the interests of the small companies 
is a fact too well known to require 
repetition. Much of the time of the 
association is devoted to studying the 
problems of those units which do not 
have the resources to employ the tech- 
nical skills required to provide the kind 
of telephone service the public has a 
right to expect. The larger companies, 
with larger resources, do not find it so 
necessary to rely upon advice available 
from a central place such as the asso- 
ciation. 

The accomplishments of the associa- 
tion over the years on behalf of the 
smaller companies attest the serious- 
ness with which the problems of the 
small units have been viewed. We may 
be sure that the association in the 
future will be equally desirous of being 
of assistance. 

One way the smaller companies can 
help themselves is to take increased 
advantage of the advisory services of 
their manufacturers and suppliers. An- 
other way is to make more frequent 
use of the information and facilities 
of their state and national trade asso- 
ciations. 

Still another way for the smaller 
companies to help themselves is to be- 
come assiduous readers of the industry 
journals. In every issue of the jour- 
nals will be found helpful tips on how 
to make operating practices more ef- 
ficient. All companies, the smaller 
ones particularly, will be much bene- 
fited by treating the magazines as 
“must” reading. 
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Matters Before the FCC 


More than eight months have elapsed 
since the disposition of the Federal 
Communications Commission to bring 
about further interstate toll rate re- 
ductions found expression in a letter 
from Commission Paul A. Walker on 
Feb. 5 to the NARUC’s Special Tele- 
phone Committee. It will be recalled 
that in the letter it was stated that the 
commission was “actively considering 
the possibilities of a substantial reduc- 
tion ... in view of the apparent high 
rate of earnings of Long Lines.” 


The interest of the state regulatory 
commissions in the interstate rate 
structure had earlier been indicated by 
a resolution adopted by the NARUC 
convention in November, 1946, asking 
the federal commission, before consid- 
ering further reductions, to afford an 
opportunity to the states to present 
evidence to show the disparity between 
interstate and intrastate rates and to 
proceed under the cooperative plan in 
determining a sound method of separa- 
tion of property, revenue, and expenses 
as between interstate and intrastate. 

Following the sending of Commis- 
sioner Walker’s letter, there was a 
meeting on Feb. 20 in Washington 
between representatives of the state 
commissions and the federal commis- 
sion. At this meeting it was decided to 
defer consideration of reductions for a 
time in order to permit intensive sepa- 
rations studies to be made. 

A proposed revised “Separations 
Manual for Telephone Companies” has 
eventuated from these studies. As of 
the date of the holding of this conven- 
tion the manual is in preliminary form, 
but it is anticipated that at a meeting 
of regulatory representatives with rep- 
resentatives of the AT&T on Oct. 20 it 
will be given approval by the study 
group.... 

Since Commissioner Walker’s letter 
was written other water has gone under 
the bridge. A _ prolonged telephone 
strike began on Apr. 7. This had the 
effect of substantially altering revenue 
showings. Toll plant investment has 
undoubtedly increased tremendously 
since last February. This, when tied in 
with the earnings showing, might be 
regarded as producing a far different 
picture from that which the FCC may 
have believed existed shortly after the 
first of the year. ... 

It may be assumed, in view of the 
NARUC resolution of November, 1946, 
that before any reduction is contem- 
plated the state commissions will insist 
upon a formal proceeding in accord- 
ance with the terms of the resolution. 

The Voice Recording Case. An FCC 
proceeding in which our assoication has 
interested itself is one involving the 
use of recording devices to record tele- 
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These famous insulators, manufactured by the Hem- 





ingray Division of Owens-Illinois, cost little to begin 





with. Their cost is still lower in service life. 








Many of these insulators are still on the job after 20, 


30—and even 50—years of active service. 

















They stand up faithfully against rain, snow, and 








sleet. They are unaffected by the hottest days of sum- 
mer, and the coldest nights of winter. 
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central office protector 


Combines cable termination with protection 


of central office personnel and equipment 


against high potentials and sneak currents. 


In operation, it opens the switchboard circuit, 


grounds the outside line, and operates an 


alarm circuit. Note these construction and op- 


erating features: 


L 
2. 


Provides for temporary disconnect. 


Self-soldering, low-resistance heat coils 
easily reset after operation without 
changing, reversing or re-soldering 
coils. 


Line and switchboard connections on 
opposite sides of protectors. 


Steel mounting plate for maximum 
strength. 


Unit dischargers, consisting of two 
carbons, separated by acetate dielec- 
tric cemented together, permanently 
grounds the outside line under con- 
tinuous discharge. 


Easily tested without removing heat 
coil; withdrawal of test plug leaves 
protector in operating condition. 
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phone conversations. This is Docket 


| No. 6787. By oral testimony presented 
| at a public hearing on the association’s 


behalf by former President W. C. 
Henry, and by written brief prepared 
by our counsel, the position was taken 
that the use of voice recording devices 
should not be permitted unless some 
mechanism could be devised effectively 


to apprise telephone users that such | 


| devices were being employed. The im- 
| portance of 


preserving inviolate the 
traditional intimacy and privacy of 
telephone conversation was vigorously 
stressed. The Bell System took a like 
position. 


Last March the commission in a 
written opinion gave its blessing to the 
use of such devices in connection with 
interstate and foreign communication, 
stating that there was a real commer- 
cial and governmental need for them; 
but it withheld the issuance of a for- 


mal order requiring telephone compa- 


nies to permit devices to be connected 
until certain engineering standards 
could be developed to safeguard the 
privacy of telephone conversation. 


The withholding of a final order was | 


a result in part at least of representa- 
tions which had been urged by the 
telephone industry. ... 

Section 2 (b) (2) Exemption. It has 
been commonly assumed by Independ- 


| ent companies that the language writ- 
| ten by Congress into Section 2 (b) (2) 


of uillicies through- | diction of the FCC. 





of the 1934 Communications Act im- 
munizes them completely against juris- 
It may come as a 
shock to these companies to be informed 
that the attorneys in the legal depart- 
ment of the FCC do not so regard the 
language. They regard it as merely 
carrying a limited exemption, not an 
absolute one. . . 

With respect to interstate toll serv- 
ice, however, the commission’s lawyers 
are apparently of the opinion that the 


with establishment of through routes, 


with division of earnings, and with the | 
provision of facilities to make inter- | 
state communication possible or more | 


complete. 


Of course, it would be irrational to | 
suppose that the FCC in dealing with | 


interstate toll communications would 
hold an Independent company entirely 
responsible for inadequate or inefficient 
service. 


could hold an Independent company 
responsible for would be that part of 


the total service which the Independent | 


company provides by its own lines or 
other facilities. 


The commission has been so en- | 
broader | 


grossed in performing its 


| FCC has power to deal with quality of | 
| service, with rates, with discrimination, | 


The larger part of toll lines, | 
as we ail know, is owned by the Bell | 
System companies. The most the FCC | 
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duties under the law, relating to radio 
broadcasting, that it has not had the 
time to trouble itself unduly with the 
service problems of the Independents. 
Interstate service complaints involving 
Independents have been relatively few. 
When they are received the commission 
writes the Independent company af- 
fected asking for a report, and at the 
same time advises our association. 


There are 6,000 Independent compa- 
noies. With the FCC’s limited staff, 
and with the necessity that it devote 
itself to the larger purposes for which 
it was created, it would be out of the 
question for it to make detailed in- 
vestigations if any considerable num- 
ber of service complaints involving 
Independent facilities used in assisting 
to provide interstate toll telephone 
service were received. In view of this 
fact it would seem likely that the com- 
mission would attempt to utilize the 
aid and cooperation of state commis- 
sions. The state bodies are familiar 
with local conditions and would doubt- 
less welcome an opportunity to be of 
assistance to the federal 
upon these matters. 


commission 


In discussing this rather important 
question of federal jurisdiction over 
Independent comnanies, it should also 
be added that it is understood to be the 
view at the FCC that when an Inde- 
pendent company engages in interstate 
telephone communication with the as- 
sistance of radio waves, it loses the 
benefit of such exemption as it had 
under Section 2(b) (2). An Independ- 
ent company taking advantage of the 
ether for such purpose also becomes, 
like every other interstate radio license, 
subject to the radio provisions of Title 
III of the Communications Act. 


The underlying philosophy of the 
commission seems to be based upon the 
premise that in the Communications 
Act, enacted in 1934, Congress intended 
to embrace the whole ambit of inter- 
state commerce by wire or wireless, 
subject only to the exceptions written 
into the law in order to make proper 
allowance for certain situations not 
deemed important enough to require 
federal control in the national scheme 
of public regulation. 


Mobile Radio Telephone Service. 1 
would }j! 


ke to mention the subject of 
mobile telephone service because of its 
relative iewness as well as because of 
its important implications to the future 


of Independent telephone companies. 
Last July President Lumpkin ap- 
pointed Radio Service Committee, 
and charved it with the responsibility 
of keepin. abreast of technical develop- 
ments concerned with the use of radio 
i makin telenhone service more uni- 
Yersally available. The committee was 
also given the duty of arranging for 
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the presentation to be made by our 
association at a public hearing before 
the FCC beginning Oct. 27, to be re- 
ferred to later. 

At the Executives Conference of 
your association last April, E. H. B. 
Bartelink, Radio Engineer, General 
Telephone Corporation, in a carefully 
prepared address made the following 
statement: 


“The public demand for mobile radio 
service is unmistakable and equipment 
to provide it is available. If the tele- 
phone companies plan to give the pub- 
lic telephone service where it needs it 


and when it needs it, it seems clear 
that they should rise to meet this 
challenge. If they don’t, others will. 
If any telephone company is consider- 
ing, ‘Should we go into mobile radio?’ 
the answer definitely is ‘The time is 
NOW.’” 


That advice was most timely. The 
time is in fact now.... 
Coordination between the facilities 


and operations of the Bell companies 
with those of Independent companies, 
and vice versa, is going to be of tre- 
mendous importance if the public in- 
terest in mobile service is to be given 
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due recognition. It is also going to be 
of major importance to the individual 
companies providing or participating 
in mobile service. The reasons for this 
were set out in “Certain Notes on 
Intercompany Participation for Mobile 
Telephone Service,” which were the 
subject of a Bell-Independent confer- 
ence last July and which were dis- 
tributed to the association’s member- 
ship by Member Letter 285... . 

Every Independent company that 
has not already done so should study 
the “Notes” I have mentioned with the 
utmost care. While not necessarily 
binding on any company, they discuss 
the proposed terms and _ conditions 
under which mobile radio telephone 
service may be provided when more 
than one company is involved. After 
making up its mind in what manner it 
wishes to embark upon providing mo- 
bile service where the interests of an- 
other company may be affected, the 
keynote of every Independent company 
should and must be “coordination and 
cooperation.” 

In its Docket No. 6651 the FCC has 
assigned a hearing in Washington be- 
ginning Oct. 27 to consider the mount- 
ing clamor for mobile radio-telephone 
service. The increasing demand for 
frequencies by common carriers, taxi- 
cabs, stores, doctors, and others, has 
been commented upon by the commis- 





sion. The hearing is destined to have 
very real interest to telephone com- 
panies as well as to other groups. Upon 
the basis of testimony to be presented, 
the commission will make noteworthy 
determinations and set policies which 
will have a far reaching effect upon 
the future development of mobile radio 
telephone service in this country. 

The importance of the proceeding 
demands that Independent telephone 
companies be represented. Your asso- 
ciation is planning to present testimony 
at the Oct. 27 hearing for the purpose 
of showing, among other things, the 
extent to which Independent companies 


are already providing mobile radio- 
telephone service, the advantages to 
the public that flow from providing 


such service on a common carrier basis, 
and the conservation of the _ radio 
spectrum that will result from fre- 
quency assignments to telephone com- 
mon carriers. 

State 
like to embrace this 
opportunity to express appreciation for 
the cooperation which has been given 
us by the state telephonte associations. 
There are 33 state associations, each 
performing a useful service for 
its local membership. The most _ re- 
cently organized association is the 
Rocky Mountain Telephone Association 
which embraces in its membership In- 


Importance of the Associa- 


tions. I would 


very 
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telegraph line hardware are representa- 
tive designs, based upon practical ex- 
perience extending over many years. 
Complete sizes and details of these 
and other designs are given in Oliver 
Catalog 43. 


MAKERS OF POLE LINE MATERIALS SINCE.-1894 








dependent telephone companies operat- 
ing in the Rocky Mountain area. ; 

There has never been a time in the 
history of.the telephone industry when 
there was more need than now for a 
close relationship between the national 
association and the state associations, 
We welcome the cooperation of the 
state groups in the consideration of 
matters of national concern, 
also welcome an opportunity to be of 
assistance to them in any way in which 
the national association can be of aid. 
We likewise welcome a continuing op- 
portunity to learn to know the state 
organizations still better and to meet 
with them and discuss with their repre- 
face to face our mutual 
problems. The opportunities of the 
national and state organizations for 
service to the interests they represent, 
and for cooperation in the attainment 
of common goals, are many. 


ana we 


sentatives 


The Industry Journals. I should feel 
remiss if I failed to say a word about 
our trade journals. They have 
functioning with consistently increas- 
ing usefulness to the Independent seg- 
ment of the telephone industry. Thei! 
pages are filled with noteworthy arti- 
cles and information bearing upon the 
operating and other problems of ou 
business. The journals rank high 
among the trade publications of the 
country. They deserve the support of 
all telephone companies. 


been 


Many companies make the _ publica- 
tions available not only to the execu- 
tive, administrative, and supervisory 
personnel but also to employes down 
the line. This is a practice that has 
much merit. It benefits both the reade1 
and the company, giving the worker an 
increased appreciation of the impor- 
tance of doing his job well, and giving 
the company the benefit of the superio! 
workmanship which comes from the 
added knowledge the worker acquires 
from his reading. 


Relations With Bell System. It seems 
appropriate in this round-up report to 
refer to the pleasant relations between 
the Independent segment of the in- 
dustry and the Bell System. There is 
within both groups recognition that the 
common objective of providing the best 
telephone service possible is more likely 
to be realized where there is mutual 
confidence and respect and where rep- 
resentatives of Independent and Bel 
companies feel free to call upon each 
other for consultation, advice, and the 
interchange of ideas... . 


Our Independent Manufacturers ane 
Suppliers. It is proper that something 
also should be said about the mant 
facturers and suppliers who do bust 
ness with Independent telephone com 
panies. Counted in the membership of 
our association are about 60 manufac 
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pole lines all over the country. 
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turers, suppliers, sales organizations, 
and directory publishing firms, together 
with firms which provide various kinds 
of engineering services, and still others 
which publish the magazines commonly 
referred to as the trade press. Com- 
petitive pride among the _ respective 
classes of such companies produces 
healthy rivalries that inure to the 
benefit of telephone operating compa- 
nies and of the people who pay for 
telephone service. 


During the recent times of stress, 
under limitations imposed by the War 
Production Board the supply houses 
were compelled to devote their energy 
and productive facilities to the nation’s 
needs for the sinews of war. For it 
must not be forgotten that back of the 
communication service which played so 
conspicuous a part in assisting in 
winning the war were manufacturing 
plants turning out switchboards and 
wire and cable and other items with- 
out which such service would not have 
been possible. .. . 


Telephone Advertising Institute. In 
these days of difficulty in obtaining 
needed equipment and in satisfying 
public demand for telephone service it 
is important that subscribers be kept 
informed of telephone company prob- 
lems and efforts being made to solve 
them. In doing this, advertising is of 
the utmost help. 


Advertising is a form of public rela- 
tions. It is a vital medium for making 
friends. Advertising and good public 
relations are like good manners—they 
must be practiced constantly in order 
to count. 

These are among the reasons that 
might be mentioned why the Telephone 
Advertising Institute is so important 
to Independent telephone companies. 
The institute came into being several 
years ago as a result of a genuine long 
felt need by Independent companies 
for advertising counsel at moderate 
COMt. . ss 

It is encouraging to be able to report 
that the institute’s services have won 
wide acceptance and that the institute 
bids fair to continue as a valuable 
adjunct to the Independent branch of 
the telephone industry. 


Conclusion. That the future may at 
times present uncertainty and vexation 
there can scarcely be any doubt. But 
if it does, there is every reason in past 
experience to believe that the zeal and 
initiative which enabled us to forge 
ahead up to this time will assure the 
making of progress hereafter. 

In conclusion, permit me to add that 
those who labor in the headquarters of 
your association in Washington have 
derived a great deal of pleasure from 
representing you. They look forward 
to the years ahead with a keen desire 
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to increase their. service and usefulness 
to a business activity so essential to 
the public weal as that of speeding the 
messages of mankind and womankind 
in the social and business life of the 
nation. 





Rural Service 
Report 


(Continued from page 30) 





It is to be hoped that in adjusting 
their exchange rates, Bell System com- 
panies will establish their rural rates 
at a level which more nearly ap- 
proaches the cost of rendering this 
service. The farmer may have been 
largely responsible for our low rural 
rates in years past, but that is not true 
today. If we who direct the policies of 
our telephone companies fail to secure 
adequate rates for rural service now, 
we alone are responsible. Farmers can 
and will pay proper rates for modern 
telephone service. If the forward march 
of rural telephones in your exchange 
territory is at a half-step cadence be- 
cause of low rural exchange rates, the 
solution is to secure rates which will 
permit you to render adequate service 
and make reasonable rural line ex- 
tensions. 


Telephone companies operating in 
the central and eastern part of the 
United States are in general planning 
on converting their service to dial op- 
eration. This will at the same time 
provide a tremendous improvement in 
the quality of rural telephone service 
by improved signaling and ringing, 
and a reduction in the number of 
parties on a line. A change in type of 
service offers the opportunity for an 
increase in exchange rates without 
going through the requirements of 4 
rate case, by filing an optional rate 
for the new service and canyassing 
the existing subscribers over the new 
service. 

In the South and West, the low 
rural telephone saturation and the 
long distances to be covered place 
limitations on changes from a service 
which is predominantly code-ringing 
magneto. This does not, however, Pre 
clude offering an optional magneto 
rural line service with 10 parties or 
less on a line and with improved ring 
ing. The opportunity of securing 4! 


increase in rural rates by offering such 
service on an optional basis and then 
converting present subscribers 10 this 
service, also is present. You can Ir 


crease your rates for rural service 7 
improving the grade of this «ass © 
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service more easily now than in any 
other way. 

Rural party line service can, in many 
cases, be enhanced in value to residence 
subscribers by grouping rural business 
telephones on separate lines where 
their location makes this possible. In 
other cases two or three rural business 
telephones can be grouped on a line 
and sold four-party line service with 
mileage, with a resultant improvement 
in service to all concerned. 

Certainly our most pressing rural 
problem is to provide telephone service 
to all who desire it in our exchange 
areas. When this has been accom- 
plished, there will be a mounting de- 
mand for an improvement in_ the 
quality of rural party line service. We 
have made a good start. But despite 
the fact that in the past two years we 
have doubled our normal rate of in- 
crease in rural customers, the job is 
only well started. The rural telephone 
problem in our industry is still de- 
manding of us a solution. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that 
your Rural Telephone Service Com- 
mittee, while recognizing that already 
much has been done, will continue on 
the alert to assist in every way it can 
in bringing about a better understand- 
ing of the farm telephone situation 
and in bringing home to companies in 


our branch of the telephone industry 
the need for continued attention to the 
communication needs of farm popula- 
tion. 

Our ultimate goal must be the pro- 
viding of a telephone in every state to 
every farm that wants one when it 
wants it. 

That we shall ultimately achieve this 
objective cannot be open to doubt if 
the effort is accompanied by the same 
perseverance that gave rise to Inde- 
pendent telephone companies more than 
50 years ago, and that has been re- 
sponsible for their progress over the 
intervening years. 
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this kind is definitely needed and the 
public should and will get it. There are 
definite cases where ownership by oth- 
ers than the telephone companies is a 
reasonable solution and where such 
owners can provide proper mainte- 
nance. There are, however, a large 
number of cases where the telephone 
companies are in an equally good or 
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This easy-to-use Wheatstone Bridge 
puts its finger on faults —locates 
grounds, crosses or opens — enables 
trouble-shooters to clear lines or cables 
in minimum time. 
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cates that this Test Set saves from 1 to 
8 hours in locating faults, as compared 
with other methods. In terms of man- 
hour cost of trouble-shooting, it saves 
an average of $6.00 per fault. From 
this average figure, it appears that 
after locating 25 faults the instrument 
has saved enough to pay for itself. 
After its 25th location, this test set is 
actually earning money. 


These savings, as well as the bene- 
fits of subscriber good-will are yours 
with the purchase of one of these Test 
Sets. If more information is required, 
write for Catalog E-53-441(1). 


A FREE HANDBOOK explaining 
methods of using this Bridge for 
locating grounds, crosses, opens and 
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better position to furnish service than 
a private operator. It may be good to 
remember that if the telephone com- 
panies do not provide service in such 
cases, others will do so. 


Ill Point-to-Point Radio Systems 
Applications. There are three prin- 
cipal applications for point-to-point ra- 
dio systems. Such systems may be 
used to give telephone service to igo- 
lated homes and business enterprises 
where it would be economically un- 
feasible to provide service by wire 
lines. These systems may also be used 
to give service to remote communities 
where a group of subscribers is lo- 
cated in a small area. In such cases 
it may be practical to interconnect 
them by means of a wire line leading 
to one terminal of a radio circuit which 
has its other termination connected to 
the existing wire network. As a rule, 
such circuits will probably be in the 
vhf band for quite a while to come. 


The third application, and one which 
promises to be of great importance, is 
the use of radio circuits for toll service. 
Such circuits may be used to increase 
the number of toll circuits over exist- 
ing routes, particularly where these ex- 
tend over hazardous or difficult terrai: 
or over water. They also may open 
routes which would not be prac- 
ticable for wire lines or where the cost 
of wire lines would be prohibitive, like- 
wise, they could also play a major role 
in the development of rural service. In 
the case of a remote community, for 
instance, where both local and toll traf- 
fic increase, the next logical step would 
seem to be to install a community dial 
office, connected to the wire telephone 
system by means of a radio link, which 
might provide anywhere from one t 
about four channels. It is anticipated 
that nearly all of the single channel 
links will be operated on vhf while the 
multi-channel ones may be either vhf 
or microwaves. The former has the ad- 
vantage that it does not require strict 
line-of-sight transmission, while the 
latter holds more possibilities for ex- 
pansion of the number of channels; 
and the expectation is that both types 
will be needed and used. 


new 


It is well known that about 60 pe! 
cent of the area of the United States 
falls in the regions served by Inde 
pendent telephone companies. In vieW 
of the fact that these areas include 
large regions which are very sparsely 
populated, it would seem that telephone 
service by means of point-to-point radic 
circuits might well account for a sig 
nificant percentage of the futur« xyowth 
of the Independent industry. !n line 


with this, it is to be expected that by 
far the majority of such systems will 
be of the general service type, 2 hough 


isolated systems may also occu 
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Preparatory Work. As it is expected 
that nearly all point-to-point circuits 
will be used for “general service,” the 
engineering and commercial considera- 
tions must be handled on a similar 
basis as those in mobile radio “general 
service” systems and again cover such 
items as proper matching to the two- 
wire system, proper signaling, inter- 
company coordination, and planning on 
a regional and in some respects na- 
tional basis. By referring to the cor- 
responding paragraph under mobile 
radio, it should be easy to select the 
applicable items. 


Present Status. Early examples of 
point-to-point radio systems are the 
Cheyenne Wells experimental system 
where service is given to a number of 
remote farms outside Cheyenne Wells, 
Colo., and, secondly, the Port Clinton- 
Kelley Island radio link which provides 
full dial toll service to a community 
dial office on the island and which is 
operated by the Northern Ohio Tele- 
phone Co. Outside the United States 
a large number of such circuits are 
used as in Canada, where they provide 
telephone service to many remote loca- 
tions. 

If telephone service is to be extended 
to a large number of homes and com- 
munities in the rural areas by means 
of radio circuits, it is clear that the 
cost of such equipment must be made 


very low and this, in turn, requires the 
utmost in simplicity in the equipment 
used. In at least one of the Independ- 
ent telephone groups, the General Tele- 
phone System, development work on 
such a system has been in progress 
for some time; and its completion is 
expected in a matter of weeks. This 
equipment operates in the vhf band 
and uses modified urban-mobile land- 
station equipment. The system is ex- 
pected to permit ringdown toll opera- 
tion, later to be extended into two-way 
dial toll service, and should provide 
subscriber operation on a CB or full 
dial basis using either coded or har- 
monic ringing. The cost is expected to 
be below $3,500 for one complete radio 
link and, as compared to new wire 
line routes, it would therefore promise 
savings for any circuits over approxi- 
mately 10 miles. 

For toll circuits carrying larger vol- 
umes of traffic, the economic considera- 
tions reported in an earlier USITA 
meeting still seem to indicate that a 
three or four-channel system should 
permit appreciable savings as com- 
pared to wire lines. To test these sys- 
tems, General Telephone placed devel- 
opment contracts for one four-channel 
vfh and one four-channel microwave 
link. These systems are rapidly near- 
ing completion and it is hoped that in 
a subsequent USITA meeting a report 
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on the operating results with these sys. 
tems can be presented. For really large 
volumes of traffic, the multichannel] 
microwave systems still promise attrac. 
tive operating figures, but it is doubted 
that any large number of such circuits 
will be needed in the Independent seg- 
ment of the industry within the United 
States. 


1V Federal Communications Commission 


It would seem that radio is a natura] 
tool for the telephone companies for 
extending the service, which they now 
render by means of a wire network, to 
moving vehicles and to remote homes 
and communities. As was mentioned, 
the Independent telephone companies 
have the responsibility of providing 
service to a major part of the rural 
United States; and the conditions in 
these areas are such that the use of 
radio may be indispensable in many 
cases if any large scale extensions of 
service are to be obtained. 

The FCC holds the key which can 
unlock the door leading to these future 
developments; it has full control ove 
the question whether or not large num- 
bers of people who are now isolated 
will be able to get telephone service 
in the future. Unfortunately, the FCC 
has thus far shown very little indica- 
tion that they recognize the pressing 
need for frequencies on the part of the 
telephone companies, and it seems diff- 
cult to shake the impression that some 
others whose needs do not seem mort 
urgent than those of the _ telephone 
companies have received more consid- 
eration. In this respect the commis- 
sion’s latest decision on frequency al- 
locations was definitely disappointing 

Judging from many discussions witl 
members of the telephone industry, it 
seems very clear that the _ telephone 
companies do not seek a monopoly wi 
the field of radio communications. The} 
are not attempting to obtain any ex 
clusion of others from the field of 
radio-telephony; neither, however, 40 
they welcome the prospect of having 
any regulatory body exterminate thei! 
future possibilities in those fields 0 
radio which form a logical extensi0 
of the services which they now perform 

While proposing to assign three chan- 
nels to the telephone companies fo! 
urban mobile, short-haul toll and rural 
service, the FCC has proposed to a 
sign 12 full channels to television. This 
seems sufficient to provide for a full 
fledged development of the industry. It 


should be remembered, however, that 
definite proof still is needed that 4 
industry of this size is needed afte! 
the “newness” has worn off or that i 
can be supported on this scale. This 
situation is in sharp contrast to the 
assignments to the telephone indus 
try where the present known deman¢ 
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@ “Teletalk” 


ment to telephone service. 


proves a helpful supple- 
It gives an 
opportunity to locate personnel in var- 
ious Offices or plant. As part of a recep- 
tionist’s equipment, it proves a fast 
and convenient method of announcing 
Calls on the ‘“Teletalk” do 
to be cleared through the 
board but are handled by 


pendent unit by just flipping a key. 


visitors. 
not have 


an inde- 


“Teletalk” is available in a wide range 
of models to meet the needs of busi- 
nesses. large or small. The tone is clear 


and free from hum or buzz. It is a 
quality product that gives excellent 


performance and outstanding service. 


*“Tele- 


is an excellent supplementing 


In many cases, you'll find that 
talk” 
service that can be recommended with 
confidence. 

For helpful suggestions and full infor- 
mation, send for the latest ‘““Teletalk”’ 
catalog fully describing all models. 
Send your inquiry to Webster Electric 
Company, Racine, Wisconsin. 


S. Patents of Western Electric Company, 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
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| With Jaques portable trencher you can cut 


ordinary trench digging costs amazingly. The 
usual present day cost runs 20 to 25 cents 
per foot or $1,250 for 5,000 feet. Jaques 
portable trencher digs 2 feet of trench (24" 
deep) per minute and is priced at 


§598.50 f.o.b. 


Displayed for the first time at the recent 
U.S.I.T.A. Convention in Chicago, this re- 
markable implement proved very popular. 
A power saw is also available as an attach- 
ment to the Jaques trench digger. Inquiries 
invited. 
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Inquiries promptly handled 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 


PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


indicates a need for a frequency as- 
signment approximately five to 10 


| times larger than the present assign- 


ment in the smaller cities and rural 
areas and one approximately 30 times 
larger in the urban areas. 


In the matter of mobile frequencies, 


| the FCC ordered a hearing for Oct. 


27, 1946 (recently postponed to Nov. 
24, 1947). The USITA, the General 


| Telephone Corp., and the Bell System 
| will definitely be represented to ex- 


plain the needs of the telephone indus- 
try; and again it would seem in order 
and highly desirable that any other 
independent companies who realize the 
importance of radio systems in their 


operations, make a separate appearance 


at this hearing and explain their needs. 
It is to be hoped that the FCC will 


| give more recognition to the needs of 
public utilities and to the rights which 


these utilities should have as services 
operating under the direct control of 
the public. 


One particular question which the 
FCC has put on the agenda, is worded 


| as follows: 


“To determine the necessity and pro- 
priety of permitting, or requiring, the 
interconnection of land line facilities of 
general communication common car- 
riers with the radio facilities of other 
common carrier competing in the same 
area in the general mobile service.” 


An affirmative decision of the FCC 
in this question would not only bring 


| in all the foreign attachment problems, 


but it would go much farther than that. 


If a private concern enters the field 
of providing any kind of telephone 
service and should want a tie-in to the 
public telephone network, it would nat- 
urally do so when, where, and for as 
long as it appears profitable to do so. 
If a tie-in were permitted, such a pri- 
vate enterprise would have no corre- 
lated responsibility to give service to 


| all customers; it may select just one 


favorable group, location, or route; it 
would be able to set its own rate and 
pick only favorable cases; furthermore, 
it may discontinue service at will if it 
should prove unprofitable. Such an 
enterprise could then pick the “cream 
of the crop” and leave the telephone 


| companies worrying about the economi- 


cally unprofitable operations. 

If such tie-ins are permitted, a pri- 
vate enterprise might make profits, 
while its very operations might force 
the telephone companies to operate at 
a loss and to ask for correction in the 
form of a rate increase. The public 
would thus be forced to pay for the 
higher resulting cost of the telephone 
service, while the telephone companies 
might even be accused of inefficient 
operation when they submit their re- 
quest for increased rates. Such condi- 





tions, representing a competitiv: 
which one party is given unlimited 
freedom of action while the other ; 
subjected to a large number of restric. 
tions, can hardly be called either fair 
or in the best interest of the 
service and, for this reason, it is con- 
cluded that tie-ins of isolated radio 
systems not owned by the telephone 
companies should not be permitted. 

It would seem that the importance of 
this question can hardly be given 
enough emphasis and that it might be 
in order for Independent telephone 
companies to show up in quantity at 
the hearing to protest any such action. 


in 
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ness rate ought closely to approach the 
two-party local business rate, and the 
rural residence rate ought to be not 
less than the local four-party residence 
rate. 

In exchanges having comparatively 
long rural lines, it may also be desir- 
able to provide rural rate zones, so that 
rural customers living a considerable 
distance away from the local base rate 
area will pay a somewhat higher rate 
than those living fairly close to the 
local base rate area. 

In general, what I have said so far 
applies to rates for magneto service in 
exchanges falling in the lowest group. 
The overwhelming majority of the 
smaller exchanges have magneto serv- 
ice, and when such exchanges are pro- 
vided with dial (or possibly common 
battery manual) service, it seems en- 
tirely proper that a somewhat higher 
rate schedule should be applied than 
is established for magneto service. | 
think there are several valid reasons 
for this. First of all, dial service is 
becoming very popular, but dial equip- 
ment costs are extremely high, so that 
a community which demands dial serv- 
ice should expect to pay more for such 
service than a community which is 
satisfied with the magneto type of 
service which is usually provided in the 
smaller exchanges. Also, practically 
all magneto exchanges are rendering 4 
satisfactory grade of service and a 
good many have comparatively new 
magneto equipment; and in such cases 
it would obviously be out of the ques 
tion to take the loss which would be 
occasioned by displacing it when it has 
many remaining years of us ful and 
satisfactory life. Furthermore, even if 
it were decided to convert &' ry small 
magneto exchange to dial operation * 
the earliest possible date, it would be 
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MERTEL 135 has much better voice transmis- 
A sion characteristics than the old steel tele- 
phone wire—and it has lower electrical resist- 
ance, too. So when you replace your present 
lines, or install new ones, try Amertel. 

Not only will your customers hear better, but 
you will save money on installation costs, for 
Amertel 135 can be put up in spans double the 
length of the standard BB wire. Some com- 
panies report savings as high as 30°, of con- 
struction costs. 

When Amertel is used with PFT Preformed 
Armor Rods, further protection is offered against 
breaks. Armor rods dampen vibration effectively 
... protect the wire at the support points .. . 
reduce outages caused by wind and sleet. Write 
for complete information about U-S-S Amertel 
and PFT Armor Rods. 
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impossible for the manufacturers to 
furnish the equipment and for tele- 
phone companies to obtain the man- 
power necessary to make such whole- 
sale conversions at an early date. 


Accordingly there must continue to 
be a substantial number of magneto 
exchanges for a good many years to 
come, and it seems that a reasonable 
differential between magneto service 
and dial (or common battery manual) 
service in exchanges of comparable 
size is the most satisfactory way to 
handle conversions in an orderly man- 
ner. Where a differential between these 
types of service is used, the most cus- 
tomary figure for tariffs which I have 
examined is around 25 cents per month. 
While I do not say that this is the 
exact amount which should be used, I 
think that an amount should be used 
which will be sufficient to permit an 
orderly conversion program and pro- 
vide a reasonable return on the in- 
vestment. 


What I have said about rate differ- 
entials so far may be considered as 
applicable to exchanges falling within 
the lowest group or classification, and 
on the basis which I previously men- 


| tioned would apply to exchanges of 





200 telephones or less. 


After establishing a schedule with 
reasonable differentials for the smallest 
exchanges, it then becomes compara- 
tively simple to set up rates for the 
exchanges falling within the larger 
groups. 

Based upon the over-all financial re- 
quirements, and after the size of the 
groups has been determined, each suc- 
ceeding group might be considered as 
requiring somewhere between 25 and 
50 cents additional on one-party busi- 
ness service. Also, in order to get a 


| somewhat higher differential between 
| one and two-party business rates in 








the larger exchanges than I have sug- 
gested for the small exchanges, it may 
be desirable not to step up the two- 
party business rate or the rural busi- 
ness rate quite as rapidly as the one- 
party business rate. 


In establishing local residence rates 
for the higher groups, one-party resi- 
dence rates might be advanced for each 
group within a range of perhaps 15 to 
25 cents. Here again, in order to main- 


| tain four-party residence rates at as 
| low 


a figure as is consistent with 
financial requirements, this class of 
service might be stepped up by a some- 
what smaller amount for each group, 
and rural residence rates might follow 
a similar trend. 

Where there is a wide variation in 
the size of exchanges, it is sometimes 
desirable to use chart paper to set 
up the schedules and differentials in 
graphic form, as this will often help 





in deciding whether the relationship 
between the various groups and classes 
of service within the groups appear to 
be reasonable. 


In concluding these comments, | 
want to emphasize that they are not 
to be taken too literally, because they 
represent only my own views and do 
not give effect to every factor which 
may require consideration. 

I think the rate-making problem is 
more important now than it has ever 
been before; and the principal purpose 
of these comments is to suggest at 
least a few of the points which should 
be considered in setting up new rate 
schedules, and to stimulate construc- 
tive thought on this subject. 
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progressively eliminate manual opera- 
tion in both local and toll services, the 
burden of explanation and adjustment 
of difficulties will fall to a great ex- 
tent upon commercial representatives, 
cashiers and information clerks. They 
will be the remaining human links be- 
tween the communications machine and 
the subscriber. Our public relations will 
depend upon their efficiency, ability and 
tact. 

It is unfortunate that the nearer we 
approach the ultimate of complete 
mechanization the farther away we get 
from our customers. We need to train 
every commercial employe to function 
dually as a salesman of our policies and 
as an interpreter of our methods. That 
is much easier to say than to accom- 
lish but the necessity cannot be avoided. 
The average commercial applicant has 
either had business training in high 
school or in business college. General- 
ly speaking, this is sufficient for our 
beginning requirements. It is then UJ 
to us to teach them the telephone bus! 
ness. 

But as I have already discussed 1 
regard to collections, we cannot just 
mail bulletins to employes and let it 8° 
at that. We must give them continuovs 
supervision, training and assistance. 

Then, as I have said, there must be 
definite training in courtesy, friendli- 
ness, and salesmanship. By the use ol 
training courses, the use of voice T 
cording, by continually keeping the ™™ 
portance of the telephone business ¥P” 
permost in their minds, we must bring 
all of our commercial people, '” small 
offices particularly, to realize that each 
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“CARBURETOR CONTROL" 


Features the exclusive 
adjustable air syphoning 
tube which enables the 
pot to operate at a pres- 
sure of only 20 to 30 
pounds as compared 
with 40 to 60 pounds for 
old style models. Tube 
can be moved back and 
forth in the burner... 
permits instant balanc- 
ing of the gas and air 
mixture by actually sy- 
phoning air from the 
outside to meet widely 
varying fuel and job con- 
ditions. Important be- 
cause it means more per- 
fect combustion... a 
more intense flame, con- 
centrated at the proper 
point and not distributed 
over the entire coil... 
eliminates carbonization 
.-- insures longer coil life! 








Turner No. 275 Fire Pot will melt 20 pounds of lead in 3 
minutes; has fuel capacity of 9 pints; takes 6” melting pot. 


COMPARE THESE FEATURES 


Flame control valve adjusts the flame to any desired heat... 
is complete with stainless steel orifice cleaner needle which 
automatically cleans the orifice thereby eliminating need 
for separate cleaner wire. 
* 
Construction assembly permits quick, easy accessibility 
and cleaning ... windshield, top plate, and bail handle are 
one unit, and can be lifted from tank in five seconds by 
loosening one wing nut. This construction also provides 
the sturdy support necessary to carry a heavily loaded pot 
of lead, and is far superior to the old style upright posts. 
* 
Burner coil is made of extra-heavy seamless steel tubing ... 
is protected by sturdy outer jacket that maintains heat with- 
out overheating...can be generated and used in heavy wind. 
* 
Tank is of unusually strong construction ... has heavy pro- 
tector ring on bottom, large funnel-filler cup, new style 
wide-seat filler plug and protective dust cap, large drip cup 
and an overflow cup, heavy blow-proof brass pump. 








2 Made by the “turers the nationally k m line 
te T E L E Pp H re) N E ade by the manufacturers of the nationally known line of 


i Turner Blow Torches 

, jm- 

BAT 

bd "emt THE TURNER BRASS WORKS 
dl RAY.O-VAC COMPANY, MADISON 3, WIS. i $ Ye A wort” Penta 61s ] 
each : anaes Since 1871 : 
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| of them is the telephone company to 
Back 'Y, our Crews re oe 
( it | Finally, above and beyond what | 


have indicated, is the necessity for ad- 
vanced training for executive and ad. 
ministrative positions. The ultimate 
objectives of our employe training plan ( 
should also embrace management. 
The United States Army and Navy 
managed to take several millions of §— a 
green young men and train them to § 1 
carry on the highly complicated, 4j- it 
versely technical business of winning fi 
a global war. We can do a similar job 


: -L 
_ 
pole “They're Built for Hard Work” of education, in fact we must if we § y 





intend to survive as Independent oper- J G 

ators. The lead, however, must come § ¢: 

PIKE POLES from the top, from the larger Inde- § tc 
Pole line crews pin their faith on Dicke tools — pendent companies and from this as- § V 

PEAVIES depend on their safe, sure strength in the pinches. sociation. 01 

. . ° One consideration that cannot be § tl 

There's a tough, reliable Dicke pole line tool for ‘ , 

CANT HOOKS gn P overlooked in any discussion of employe § ! 
every construction need — for every job where training is the attitude of labor § @ 


CARRYING HOOKS danger lurks. Give your crews the extra safety unions. Most of the agreements re- fT 
fact £ th Rite teal cently executed have been based on the § 
PAYOUT REELS ow a idea that equal length of service merits 


equal reward. Unless he is discharged 

altogether, the employe who knows lit- S 
RECOMMENDED AND DISTRIBUTED BY tle and cares less, rides along on a 
graduated wage scale, reaching the top i 
rate as soon as the employe who burns 


A U T 0 M ATI ( E L E fl T R | ( the midnight oil to improve his know!- 


POLE SUPPORTS 








(( 
SALES CORPORATION edge of the business. 
at is dei ambition in [| ™ 
1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILL. That is not only death to ambition 
— ee ve our business but it is one of the worst ™ 
menaces to what we cherish as th ns 
American way of life and living 1 th 


every industry in this country. We Fj 
must do all that we can to fight that 


tendency. The new employe who proves ec 
to be incapable of learning our ways 
must be discovered and laid off while he J 
is still in the probationary period. It - 
will be of little use to offer employes pe 
the path to training, education and suc- f°” 
cess, if we do not also offer them the -_ 
inducement to tread that arduous path. §°™ 
If union ideas and union agreements an 
stand in the way of that fundamental 
Americanism, then we must fight those re 
ideas and work to change those agree- ne 
ments. 


que 
In conclusion, it is my suggestion fi. 
that each Independent company make : 
every effort to improve its own training 


r} 





._, B Ope 

ce . if ve 
Jenkins Bros. also make Dia- program if it has one or, if not, to abo 
ligne Apne yo pe Yes, a little strip of Gold Seal goes a long way. serious consideration to the establish- let 
a hic . a Cc Bis . 2 . . : - - oso ( : 
Welesel Specifications. It’s strong, sticks right, and its dielectric strength ment of such a plan. In addition, J tor 


is high, so a little does the job. It won’t dry ‘ i haroughly 

“ce ‘ Ss associ: tion thoroug!) : 
out or become gooey . . . never peels, ravels, or “a that this associa san 
smears hands. study this subject and evolve 4 . 





. 2 . “s > 1 9] ing and 

Try Gold Seal Tape on the job where con- plete a of employe sa ~ of Bene 
ditions are toughest. In single-roll boxes or the education for our industry. It 1s on . par 
handy, 10-roll container—every roll cellophane the most important problems before ™ for 

wrapped. Jenkins Bros., Rubber Division, 80 today ; 
White St., New York 13, N. Y. ¥ ~ 
ig 
4 “/ ’ — Vv Vv V 
i A "Uy Voge / Viyp 2. | ee 
JENKINS TU Ks | }D>Ship-to-shore radio, now 4 vital ms clas 





rine function, was pioneered ay to ¢ 
Le MADE BY JENKINS BROS ...MAKERS OF FAMOUS JENKINS VALVES—— | United States Coast Guard in 190% Bot 
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Traffic, Past, 
Present, Future 


(Continued from page 70) 





atmosphere of equipment and person- 
nel shortages and know little or noth- 
ing about how the traffic department 
functions in normal times. 


It is pleasant to look back over 50 
years of progress as typified by our 
Golden Jubilee Convention. But, we 
can not live in the past, if we desire 
to give telephone service in the future. 
We will witness more changes in our 
operating procedures and techniques in 
the next five years than have occurred 
in the past 50 years, so keep up to 
date with these new developments. 
They are going to affect your life and 
your job and mine, in many ways. 





Selection of 
Employes 


(Continued from page 78) 





rejected or referred to another depart- 
ment for work more compatible with 
the applicant’s abilities and talents. 
Fig. 2 compares a rejected operator 
applicant with the composite profile of 
operators. 
It is hoped, that by following 
through with observations of the job 
performance of the applicants accepted 
for operators positions, the experi- 
mental data obtained from Lexington 
and Muskegon will permit further re- 
fnements as well as the detection of 
certain differences in the characteris- 
ties of local and toll operators. Results 
obtained thus far indicate that certain 
differences do exist although the fre- 
quencies are yet insufficient to be sta- 
listically determinate. 
The job placement technique devel- 
oped through the research discussed 
above has been applied similarly to 
determine characteristics of qualifica- 
tions common to the job content of 
‘tveral other job classifications such 
as, lineman, cable splicer, switchman, 
ngineers, supervisory positions and 
— others, The composite profiles 
dead supervisors, cable splicers, 
Pigs. 3 a switchman are shown in 
eae 6 and 6, respectively. 
ao = determination of pattern 
‘ profiles for several job 


Classificat; ns, it has been possible also 
to apply the 





p04. 
4ONY 


wap technique in the selection 
Mployes for special training such 
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Guild LINE SECURITY 
atthe 
CHANCE ANCHORS 


‘N 













GREATER 
STRENGTH! 


easier installation 


For greater strength... 


...and increased holding power... the 
thin, fast-cutting blades on Chance No- 
Wrench Screw Anchors are separately 
forged, then double-welded to the rod. 
With the helix correctly and accurately 
pitched, tapered, and sharpened, these all- 
steel anchors bite into the ground with 
a minimum of effort and earth disturbance, 
and provide maximum strength and hold- 
ing power. The forged steel Tripleye rod 
admits a bar for use as a “wrench”, and the 
full-rounded eye gives protection against 


kinking for one, two, or three guy strands. 


WRENCH TYPE SCREW ANCHOR 


This all-steel anchor permits 
use of a smaller anchor rod 
since installation strain is 
applied directly to the hub 
of the anchor instead of the 
eye of the rod. 





CHANCE SWAMP ANCHOR 


Of cast, malleable iron, with 
& sharpened cutting edges that 
bite through roots, this an- 
chor is invaluable for instal- 
lations in swamps, bogs, 
marshes or quicksand. 


eee eee mee mae eee eooewaeeemaeenmanawe ene eeaeawes 


How much will an 
anchor HOLD? 


Chance engineers have developed a new 
formula for determining the type and 
kind of anchor to use for every guying 
condition. Your copy is ready 







and will be sent upon request. 
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A-B-CHANCE CO ceninaun 


MISSOURI 





a 
as cable splicing, switchman, engineers 
and other job classifications. Thus far, 
the technique has proven quite success- 


ful in selecting men for specialized | 
training who did respond readily when | 
they were subjected to such training. | 
Incidentally, this application of the | 
| job placement technique to other job | 
| classifications and purposes mentioned 
| above satisfies the sixth and final step | 


in the definition of “scientific method” 


| which read, “Use of the fruit of ex- | 
perience and knowledge thus obtained, | 
| out of 
| curiosities, and the process of truth- | 


which invariably arises 


finding starts anew.” 


In summation it must be emphasized 
that the technique as developed in this 
instance is not intended to be a com- 
prehensive answer to the problem of 
employe selection nor is it intended to 
specify the type of measuring devices 
to be used. Rather, it is offered merely 
as a contribution to the art for what- 
ever it may be worth to others. Then 
too, it is readily admitted that many 
human variables are as yet unmeas- 
ured for which, other methods 
techniques await development through 
research. 


and 


It also is hoped that it will 
to place emphasis on the necessity for 
following the “scientific method” as 
rigidly as possible and maintaining at 
all times the “scientific attitude” in 
order that human relations may indeed 
become a science in fact and not fic- 
tion. 


serve 


In closing it might not be amiss to 
deplore the enormous waste incurred 
by industry for not availing itself of 
scientific methods and attitudes in the 
placement of personnel, that is, match- 
ing the employe with the job. It is 
very strange that industry, in general, 
has readily authorized the expendi- 
tures of large sums of money to de- 
velop mechanical perfection but 
largely ignored the human equation. 
Industry’s success in obtaining com- 
petent employes and placing them in 
jobs commensurate with their qualifica- 
tions is a vital factor in business opera- 
tions, costs, and profits. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, for industry to recog- 
nize the obligations to itself by effectu- 
ating a renaissance, so to speak, in the 
utilization of the human equation so 
vital to the success and perpetuity of 
industry. 


has 





Tip to Salesmen 
A salesman named Marmaduke 
Hall 
Had plenty of stuff on the ball. 
By using his head, 
He could linger in bed, 


And sell via long distance call. 
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Better 
POLE PROTECTION 
by Every Standard 


Today, alert buyers in in- 
creasing numbers specify 
Chapman “Penta” Preserva- 


WwW ooden 


tive treatment for 
line materials. That’s because 
this modern wood preserva- 
tive has proved so satisfac- 
tory on all counts. 

“Penta” Preservative, by 
actual test, provides unsur- 
passed protection against rot 
and insect damage. 

W ood treated with “Penta” 
Preservative is practically 
odorless and clean to handle. 
That makes it favored by in- 
stallation and maintenance 
crews. 

Finally, regular treating 
plant methods and equip- 
ment are used to apply 
“Penta” Preservative. Most 
progressive plants use it now 
—all can get it for you 
quickly. 

The complete, interesting 
story on Chapman “Penta” 
Preservative is yours for the 
asking. Write for details 
today. 





Cuapman Cuemicar Compan! 


Suite 541 


333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago |, i 


“Penta” Preservative contains 


Pentachlorphenol, a product of 


aw * . gf EE Company. 
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Implications of 
"Original Cost" 


(Continued from page 86) 





high and money costs low, the utility 
gets the low money costs applied not 
to the present high property costs 
(value) but to historical costs; thus 
the utility cannot earn enough in good 
times to keep something for a rainy 
day. Then when times are bad and 
money costs high, the utility would 
get a high money cost applied to his- 
torical cost of property. This probably 
would justify a rate increase, but what 
good is a rate increase if times are 
hard and the customers do not have 
the ability to pay it? 


Further, the true reproduction cost 
of money principle does not provide 
for the recoupment of the costs neces- 
sary to refund previously outstanding 
securities. Such a practice discourages 
economical refunding. 
Maybe I can clarify this with an 
example. In certain cases, fair return 
has been determined by allowing cost 
of servicing bonds and preferred stock 
at current effective rates (incidentally, 
costs of refinancing should be con- 
sidered) to which is added an allow- 
ance for common stock equity. In the 
case of common stock equity the usual 
practice, if you can say there is a 
usual practice, is to determine market 
ratios of common stocks — in other 
words, a ratio of earnings and divi- 
dends to the market value of common 
stock. This ratio then, if applied to 
the present common capitalization, re- 
sults in the application of market 
ratios to book capitalization which 
penalizes the equity investor. In other 
words, if the market value of a stock 
was, say, $150 selling at, say, 12% 
times earnings, the market would in- 
dicate a requirement of an 8 per cent 
return to maintain the stock at that 
price. If the book value of the com- 
mon stock (common stock capital plus 
surplus) was, say, $100 and the 8 per 
cent ratio was applied to that amount, 
it would obviously produce a smaller 
requirement. Thus, an 8 per cent re- 
turn on $150 is $12 and 8 per cent 
return on $100 is $8.00 or a reduc- 
hon of $4.00. While such a procedure 
Would tend to insure the ability of 
the compa 'y to sell common. stock 
*quity at book value, it seems to me 
it definitely eliminates the possibility 
of marke appreciation. It is argued 
ee re puts it in an invest- 
ati an speculative class. 
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FOR YOUR CONSIDERATION 
STEEL CROSSARM BRACES 


(HOT GALVANIZED) 








OT AEROS, 
Serene 
% ae 














No. 6620 Ribbed Style 


All Hubbard Flat Steel Crossarm Braces are now made 
with rounded corners. The elimination of sharp 
cornered braces will be welcome news to Linemen. 
Mounting holes are punched for a 14-inch lag screw 
at the pole end and a %-inch bolt at the arm end. 

. Ribbed Style Braces afford approximately 25% more 
strength in compression. Both ends of Ribbed 
Braces have been left flat for a sufficient length so that 
the rib does not interfere with the crossarm if 
mounted inside. 


tA. T.& T. Co. STD. 


ALSO—POLE LINE HARDWARE FOR ALL 
TELEPHONE CONSTRUCTION REQUIREMENTS 


ANCHORS, PLATE AND SCREW « BRACES + BRACKETS, POLE, CORNER 
' AND HOUSE + CABLE SUSPENSION HARDWARE « CARRIAGE BOLTS 
CROSS ARM BOLTS +» CABLE RACKS + CABLE SHIELDS » DRIVE HOOKS 
; EXTENSION ARMS «+ EYE BOLTS-HUBEYE » GRADE CLAMPS « GUY 
» ~~ CLAMPS GROUND RODS «GUYING ACCESSORIES »GUY PROTECTORS 
| ~~ GUY HOOKS « HUBEYE NUTS + HUBEYE BOLTS » LAG SCREWS 
MESSENGER DEAD ENDS * MACHINE BOLTS * MANHOLE LADDERS 

POLE SEATS » POLE BALCONIES « PINS * POLE STRUTS * POLE STEPS 

nt STUBBING BANDS » STRAIN PLATES » STORM GUY ATTACHMENTS 
SIDE-WALK GUYS » SPAN CLAMPS » TRANSPOSITION BRACKETS 





> THE LOAD ON 


BUREEES 4 COMPANY 


HUBBARD HARDWARE"' 


ESTABLISHED 1843 
PITTSBURGH .. . CHICAGO... OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 














"We believe it is always a 
good practice for operating 
companies to procure the serv- 
ices of a tree expert company 
to handle line clearing prob- 
lems." ... 


from The Plant Man's Note Book 


by Ray Blain 
Telephony, July 12, 1947 


* 


ASPLUNDH TREE EXPERT 
COMPANY 
JENKINTOWN, PA. 


Chicago, Ill. Binghamton, N. Y. 

Omaha, Nebr. Alexandria, Va. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. Silver Springs, Md. 

Waco, Texas Charlotte, N. C. 

Columbus, O. Clearwater, Fila. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











POLES 


Durine the shortage of 
Cedar poles, many telephone 
companies have found the 
following species highly sat- 
isfactory: 


Douglas Fir, Western Larch, 
Lodgepole Pine. When properly 
treated they will satisfy you and 
will resist rot for many years. 
We recommend full length treat- 
ment with Pentachlorophenol by 
hot and cold non-pressure meth- 
od. The poles do not bleed. 
They remain dry and clean and 
they are rot resistant. We can 
furnish them promptly. Write or 
wire us. 


We can supply a limited quan- 
tity of short telephone poles, 
16 feet to 25 feet in Western 
Red Cedar. 


CURTIS POLE COMPANY 
P.O. BOX 613 
HELENA, MONTANA 











Even this may be true, but there still 
is no guarantee that a price equal 
to book value will be maintained if 
the general economy of the territory 


required return. 


Nelson Lee Smith, in a recent ad- 
dress, expressed the thought that “.. . 
simplification of the process of rate 


in a reduction of the disproportionate 
| emphasis heretofore placed on that ele- 


| ment and in appropriately greater at- 
tention to the equally important factor | 


in the rate equation, the rate of re- 
| turn.” 

. it is im- 
in mind 
interest 


He says further that “. . 
| portant for us all to keep 
the fact that the consumer 


is not limited simply to the lowest 
| rates that can possibly be secured; 
| reasonably’ satisfactory service is 


equally important.” 


I consider the above statements to 

| be extremely significant because I be- 
lieve that the net investment rule can 
be made to work fairly, if proper con- 
sideration is given to the rate of re- 
turn. Whether it attains a satisfactory 
result for everyone concerned depends 


not on the exact application of a 
formula but on the manner of its 
application. This means that regula- 


tory commissions will be more directly 
responsible for the result than ever 
before and that they will need to 
measure up to the great responsibilities 
they have assumed or see the pendulum 
reverse itself. It also means that if 
utility management is prepared to co- 
operate in searching for the answers 
to these problems, it is reasonable to 
assume that a solution will be found 
that is fair to the public, the cus- 
tomer, labor, management, and the in- 
vestor. That, I believe, is what 
are striving for. 
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Telephones in Rome 
Break Records 


Rome’s 


we 


war-shattered international 


telephone lines are carrying more calls | 


now than they did before Italy got into 
the war. 


An official report has disclosed that | 


the 58 circuits thus far put back into 
| operation handled 1,726,800 calls from 
| July 1, 1946, to June 30, 1947, com- 


pared with 1,500,642 over 122 circuits 
operating during the corresponding pe- | 


riod of 1939-1940. 


This was exclusive of conversations | 


| over radio-telephone circuits such as 
| those linking Italy with the United 
| States, Argentina, 
| transocean countries. 
| 


Italy now has telephonic communica- 


tion with 26 countries—among them | 


served makes it impossible to earn the | 


base determination is likely to result | 


Brazil and other | 
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|Leich Magneto ||]. 
| Handset Telephones 
| (Prompt Shiprnent) i: 
| 
No. 86C | 

The most practical complete | 
telephone for rural homes and 

farms. ; 

f 

No. 70C ? 

The ideal for stores and offices ) 

in the magneto town. ; 

b 

Ww | 
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Distributed by 0 

SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO. ; 

LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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This powerful pruner cuts closer, is stronger DU 
than any other similar tool on the market. 
Can be operated in close tangled growth: 
cutting easily and cleanly branches up fe 
1!/2” in diameter. No trouble with spring yu 
breakage. 

Here is the only pruner with the famous 
Seymour Smith "Center Cut" construction 
safety catch to lock blade closed: one piece 
tempered tool steel blade; reinforced hook; 
extra long life spring; ball bearing pulley: 
highest quality chain; unbreakable iron head: 
Designed by experts for experts demanded : 
by public utility companies everywhere, | | tal 
will pay you to write for literature and price | Bits 





SEYMOURSMITH & SON, In: 


900F Main Street 


OAKVILLE, CONNECTICUT 


TELEPHONY 


























Egypt, the Lebanese Republic, Pales- | 
tine and Russia—and negotiations are 
in progress for connections with Yugo- 


slavia, as well as for additional circuits 
with France, England, Switzerland, the 
Netherlands and Russia. 
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Robot Lets Everyone 
in on the Call 


A robot telephone secretary, which 
receives telephone calls and brings 
forth the caller’s voice loudly enough 
for a room full of people to hear, was 
announced Sept. 30 by Assen Jordan- 
off, president of the Jordanoff Corp. of 
New York. He said he got the idea 
once when he wanted to listen to a 
telephone conversation while he was 
busy with both hands. 

The secretary is a console, 2% ft. 
high and a foot square. When a tele- 
phone rings, someone lifts the receiver 
and lays it face down in a rubber cup 
on the console. The voice of the caller 
comes out of the console as loudly as 
desired. 

The listener merely talks to the 
robot. His words are carried to the 
telephone transmitter just as if he had 
his lips close to the talking end. The 
robot involves a score of vacuum tubes 
which serve as pickups and amplifiers. 


Vv 


Stock, Bond Sale to Finance 
North Carolina Improvements 
The North Carolina Utilities Com- 
mission on Oct. 6 issued an order 
permitting the Central Telephone Co. 
of Charlottesville, Va., to sell $800,000 
of first mortgage and collateral lien 
sinking fund bonds and 65,000 shares 
of common stock at $10 each in order 
that it may finance improvements and 
extension of its North Carolina serv- 
ices, 

The company thus far this year has 
spent approximately $300,000 in build- 
ing exchanges, toll lines and in various 
ther improvements. A similar amount 
is expected to be spent for the same 
purposes before the end of the year, it 
S$ said. 

The company’s North Carolina head- 
juarters are at Mount Airy. 
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Southern Bell to Serve 
Orlando, Fla., Exchange 
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The Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has been authorized to es- 
tablish xchange service area for 
“d ets Fla., exchange, including 

- area formerly served by the Farm- 
*s Telephone Co. : 

Neen vas granted Oct. 6 by the | 

Orida Railroad & Public Utilities | 


—— 


For cable testing use 


AIRCO DRY NITROGEN 


Years of experience with many impor- 
tant telephone systems, have proved the 
effectiveness of AIRCO Dry Nitrogen for 
testing and maintenance of cable under 
pressure. Quick deliveries are assured 
from your nearby Airco office. Please 
return empty cylinders promptly. 


HERE ARE OTHER AIRCO PRODUCTS 
THAT MAY INTEREST YOU 


Oxygen, acetylene, hydrogen, carbon dioxide, 
argon, neon, helium, and other rare gases. 





Oxyacetylene welding and cutting apparatus and 
supplies. 


Electric arc welding equipment and accessories. 








in Texas: MAGNOLIA AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. + General Offices: HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
Offices in all Principal Cities 
Represented Internationally by Airco Export Corp. 


| 
Arr REDUCTION 
General Offices: 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, W. Y. 














ATTENTION TELEPHONE ENGINEERS! 





American Condenser 
introduces Bakelite 
Containers for top or 
side chassis mount- 
ing for Telephone 
applications. 





ANALG: 


WRITE FOR 
COMPLETE DATA . 





AMERICAN CONDENSER CO. 


4410 North Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40, Ill. 





CAPACITORS 
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Commission after both companies, on 
commission order, submitted a map 
working out their respective bound- 
aries for the area. (TELEPHONY, Mar. 
15, p. 32.) 
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N. C. Residence Rate Increase 
Sought by Southern Bell 

The Southern Bell Telephone Co. on 
Oct. 18 asked the North Carolina Util- 
ities Commission for increases in resi- 
dence rates which would raise revenues 
an estimated $680,000. 

The company seeks to increase resi- 
dence rates in all of the 64 counties in 
which it operates in the state from 25 
to 50 cents per month, and to increase 
charges for service connections for 
both residence and business telephones. 

The petition was filed shortly after 
Southern Bell asked and was granted 
permission to increase its business and 
long distance rates by a total of $928, 
000 in North Carolina. At the time 
they were granted, the commission 
termed them “emergency” and “tem- 
porary.” 

No new increases in long distance 
and business telephone rates were asked 
in the latest petition. 

The following rate increases were 
proposed: Raleigh, Greensboro and 
Winston-Salem—increase of from $3 





WARREN A. MARRISON, member of the tech- 

nical staff of Bell Telephone Laboratories, who 

has just been awarded the British Horological 

Institute's Gold Medal for 1947 in recognition 

of pioneer researches in the development of the 
quartz crystal clock. 


to $3.40 for monthly one-party resi- 
dence rates; from $2.50 to $2.90 for 
two-party rates; and from $1.75 to 
$2:15 for four-party rates. Wilming- 
ton and Asheville—increase from $3 to 
$3.25 in one-party rates; from $2.50 to 






The preservative (a highly chlorinated 
phenol solution) is more toxic than any 
others in common use. 





LENGTH TREATED 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR 


FULL 


ance. 


POLES 


They are pleasing in 


color—neat in appear- 









PAGE anv HILL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


tributed by AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
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50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





“STILL IN 
THE LEAD” 


STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY 





$2.75 for two-party rates; from $1.59 
to $1.75 in four-party rates. A 50-cen} 
increase would be added to the rates a} 
Charlotte, and for all other exchanges 
a straight 25-cent increase would be 
imposed on residence and rural regi. 
dence rates. 

The company asked increases jy 
service connection charges which would 
depend on the size of the exchange. 
and range from $2.50 for residence to 
$5.00 for business telephones. 

The requests cover all items fo) 
which the commission did not grant ip- 
creases recently, the company stating 
that ‘actual operations have shown 
that the rates authorized last year are 
failing to provide the emergency relief 
that was anticipated.” 

“Since present rates became effective, 
further increases in costs 
incurred, including general wage in- 
creases effective last May, and higher 
cost of materials and 
company said. 


have been 


supplies,” the 
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Issues Catalog on 
Paint for Steel 


Rockford Paint Mfg. Co., Rockford, 
Ill., has just announced the completion 
of a four-page, four-color descriptive 
folder on Rockcote zine chromate. 

Titled ‘““Greater Protection for Struc- 
tural Steel,” this informative foldei 
points the way to reducing costly re- 
placements of steel telephone and tele- 
graph poles that have become useless 
as a result of the formation of rust 
and corrosion. 

Another distinctive feature of this 
new Rockcote folder is the unique way 
it is printed with inks matching the 
three colors of Rockcote Zine Chro- 
mate, ie, red, green, and yellow (th 
natural zine chromate color). 

While this piece of literature high- 
lights the application of this wartime- 
developed rust-inhibitive coating 0 
telephone and telegraph poles, it also 
includes pertinent data pertaining to 
industrial production, industrial mait- 
tenance applications and the protection 
it gives when applied to civic facilities, 
oil field equipment, transport vehicles, 
agricultural equipment, and state an¢ 
county bridges and road equipment. 
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PLANT MAN'S 
QUIZ 


By RAY BLAIN 














Q. What is the approved method of 
retinning the tip of an electric solder- 
ing iron? 

A. Never use a hammer to remove 
curled points or pits from the solder- 
ing copper tip. Reshape’ when neces- 
sary with a file. 

The first operation when retinning is 
required is to file one side of the point 
until it is bright and clean for a dis- 
tance of about one-half inch. Next, 
heat the point until it reaches a solder 
melting temperature, then quickly file 





the same side of the point lightly and | 
apply rosin-core solder. Repeat the | 
solder application until the surface is | 


well tinned. 


It is a good idea to tin only one | 


side of the point. This action tends to 
keep hot solder in contact with the 


surface to be soldered and prevents | 


solder from collecting and dripping on 
the under side of the copper. 


Burning off of the tin can be pre- 


vented by touching the tinned side | 


with rosin core solder after using and 
prior to cooling. It is also a good 
plan to wipe the heated point with a 
pad of canvas on similar material be- 
fore using. 


Never keep the soldering copper 


heated for long periods when not in | 


use, 
e* @« @ 
(). In stringing a parallel drop wire 
150 ft. in length, how much slack is 
required? 


A. About 48 ins. should be left in 


medium and light loading areas and 
about 72 ins. when used in heavy 
loaded areas. It is not, however, con- 
sidered good practice to use a drop of 


this length when it can possibly be | 


avoided, 
B e * 
QO. W 


of crosstalk in open wire lines? 


A. The three principal causes of | 


crosstalk are the “magnetic-effect” be- 


hat is the most frequent cause | 


tween two circuits, the “capacitance ef- 
feet” between two circuits and “re- 
sistance unbalance.” Crosstalk can re- 
sult also from the leakage of current 
_ one cireuit to another. Normally, 
Sag with properly maintained 

» the ‘nsulation resistance is high 
fnough so that leakage is a minor con- 
sideration 

Crossta} | 
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caused by magnetic effect | 


This is a PWC Multiple Con- 
ductor Cable. On poles or un- 
derground, it gives you many 
advantages you can’t get with 
lead-sheathed cable — light- 
ness, toughness, resiliency, 
easy stripping. The rugged 
plastic sheath is impervious to 
moisture, not subject to elec- 
trolysis. The wires cover a 
wide range of colors and are 


striped for ease in coding. 
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PARALLEL TELEPHONE DROP WIRE 


ect ene 


TWISTED INSIDE TELEPHONE WIRE 
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TELEPHONE DUCT WIRE 
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PAIRED COMMUNICATION CABLES 


— Perea) 


SHIELDED WIRES 





JACKETED TELEPHONE CORDS 


MINIATURE HEARING-AID CORD 
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Test-O-Lite 


TESTS ANY VOLTAGE... 
100 to 550 Volts, A.C. or D.C. 
Safely, Swiftly, Surely 


“Ne elile# 
4QTHE NEON GLOW 
LOCATES TROUBLE -INSTANTLY 


indicates hot or grounded 
wires. Tells AC from DC. 
Fer superior to ordinary 
clumsy test bulb. Indispens- 
able In shop or home. The 
onl ket-size tester with 
PA ED SAFETY FEA- 
TURE. 






Life - time guarantee. 
Purchase thru electri- 
cal dealers. Pat. No. 
1,778,883. 


RTC-2 VINCENT 


RARE GAS RELAY 





for harmonic or coded 
bells. Dual purpose device 
which economically im- 
proves both ringing and 
transmission on party lines. 
NO MOVING PARTS. Fully 
guaranteed. Can be in- 
stalled in a minute. 


L.S. BRACH Mfg. Corp. 





200 Central Ave. Newark, N. J. 


Golly 
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AVAILABLE 
FOR 
IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


There are more than a 
million relays in our 
huge stock! We have 
hundreds of types and ratings in quantities adequate 
for production runs. These relays are brand new 
equipment and manufactured by leading makers to 
rigid Government specifications. Each relay is in- 
spected, individually packaged and fully guaranteed. | 
Prices are well below the market. Write or wire for 
special Relay Catalog or send 

your requirement. 


Manvfacturers 
and Distributors 


Wells maintains one of the + 
world’s largest inventories 
of highest quality-radio-elec- 
tronic components. Our new 
catalog, now ready, will be 
mailed upon request. 


{WELLS} 
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320 N. LA SALLE ST. 
Dept. TE, Chicago 10, Ill. 








is due to the magnetic field of one 
circuit cutting the wires of a nearby 
circuit. If the voltage induced in both 
wires of the affected circuit would be 
equal, the voltages would buck each 
other and cancel out. This is not the 
case, however, as one wire is closer to 
the magnetic field and picks up a great- 
er induced voltage. The difference in 
potential on the two wires causes a 
current to flow in the circuit which 
produces the crosstalk. 


Capacitance effect is caused by the 
difference in the capacity between the 
wires of two parallel circuits. The un- 
equal spacing of the two wires of the 





second circuit causes a current to flow, | 


which results in crosstalk. 


Resistance unbalance is due to one | 


wire of a circuit having a greater re- 
sistance than the other. This difference 


| in resistance may be caused by differ- 
ent gauges, high resistance splices, or | 


| nails for this purpose. 


defective connections. 


Q. We have experienced consider- 


able trouble in our climate due to steel 


nails rusting when used to attach wood 
brackets to poles and to hold pins in 
crossarms. 
nail available that can be used for this 
purpose? 


Is there a corrosion-proof | 


A. We suggest that you consider the | 
| use of either Copperweld or aluminum 


It is believed 


| that either type will prove suitable to 


| who 


your needs. 


Q. What is the so-called “static ring- 
ing generator” and how does it operate? 


A. This is the subcycle ringing con- 


| verter, sometimes referred to as “static 


ringing converter.” This equipment 
comprises an oscillating circuit de- 
signed to oscillate freely at a funda- 
mental of 20 cycles and harmonics 


| thereof. It has a supply circuit for the 
| 60-cycle, AC input and a 20-cycle out- 


put circuit. The supply and output 
circuits are coupled to the oscillating 
circuit. One size ringing generator of 
this type has an output of 0.2 amperes 
of 20-cycle ringing current continuous- 
ly at 75 to 90 volts, and it will handle 
temporary overloads of 100 per cent. 

e 


Q. 


Is there any means by which wire 


singing can be prevented on an open 


We have some subscribers 
of this 
winter where the line passes near their 
homes. 


wire-line? 


complain humming in 


A. This trouble usually can be rem- 


| edied by the installation of vibration 


dampers on the line. Wrap an 18-in. 





SINCE 1889 


NIN Kee 


CLay CONDUIT 


The proved and standard 
Protection for Underground 
Telephone Cables. 


Cheapest in the long run. 
Highest quality and a full 
line of shapes. 





National Fireproofing Corp. 
202 E. Ohio Street, N. S. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















CHEMICAL 
DEHYDRATORS 


Automatically controlled, using 
flake calcium chloride for prevent- 
ing dampness and condensation in 
totally enclosed automatic ftele- 
phone exchanges, without heat or 
ventilation during any season of 
the year. 





Type AA is used in small community 
dial offices, requiring electric cur 
rent for a 1/100th H.P. motor, 
continuous drainage for the waste 
solution of dissolved chemical 
and absorbed water vapor and 
servicing once a month. 


Manufactured and sold by 


THE H. J. KAUFMAN 
COMPANY 


13215 ROSELAWN AVENUE 
DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN 
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length of drop wire around the line | 
wires at the insulators on alternate | 
poles in the offending section of line. | 


Q. How many people can view a 
home type television receiver at one 
time’ 

A. This depends upon the size of 
the screen, but an average of from six 
to eight people can view the ordinary 
home set. With this number, there is 
no crowding and everyone is able to 
see the screen clearly. 
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Electric Products Co. 
Appoints R. J. Peck 


Gordon J. Berry, vice president of the 
Electric Products Co., announces the 
appointment of Robert J. Peck as dis- We're living in an age of specialists, today. Take the field of 
trict manager of the company’s New 
York office, 126 Liberty st., New York , ; ag ae 
City, Oct. 1. treat, still another operate. Each is a specialist in his own field. 





medicine, for example . . . one doctor may diagnose, another 





The folks at RUNZEL are specialists, too. Specialists in making 
cords, wires and cables for the telephone industry. No thousand- 
and-one items of equipment at Runzel! Just cords, wires and 


cables—the finest cords, wires and cables in the industry. 


RUNZEL CORD & WIRE CO. 


4723-31 MONTROSE AVENUE * CHICAGO 41 
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Attention! 
, PURCHASING AGENTS and LINEMEN 
- Immediate Delivery On All 
n 
: “BUCKINGHAM & STEPHENS" 
f Linemen's Equipment 
R. J. PECK 
Mr. Peck will handle all sales and 
service negotiations in the territory 
which consists of the New England 
States, eastern New York and Penn- No. 42-A 2"'x6" Safety Straps 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land and Virginia. 
A graduate of New York University a i | 
, ; . SIT} a oe No. 58 Floating Tool Belt 
in 1930, Mr. Peck since then has been Stephens Cimbers , 
ity actively engaged in the selling, engi- , Offset 
4 neering an ” Barve Right and Left We Carry a Complete Line of 
ur ing and servicing of electrical “BERNARD” and "KLEIN" PLIERS 
“ Products. He joined the Electric Prod- 
cal ucts ( 0. 17 May, 1947. : 
ind We Carry a Complete Stock of Linemen's Equipment 
Vv 
5 SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG No. 8 
eanmberg Wins Award for ay 
Nl 946 Annual Report Agents and Distributors 
For the fifth time in as n 
a lany years 
No Stromberg-Carlson Co., Rochester, WESTERN HARDWARE & TOOL CO. 
te aye een given one of the cov- 97 Ninth St. Underhill 7843 San Francisco 3, Calif. 
_ ighest merit” awards by Fi- 
_ neal World magazine, the publica- 
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FOR SALE 
Telephone relays, coils, condens- 
ers, varistors, transformers, ter- 
minal boxes, etc. We may be able 
to alleviate your critical short- 
ages. Refer your inquiries to 


MANUFACTURERS' AGENTS 
729 Mercantile Bldg. 
Rochester 4, New York 











TRANSMITTERS 


Completely Rebuilt $0.60 
Process includes — New granular carbon, black baked 
enamel fronts. Unit perfectly - d,usted. 
We specialize in rebuilding of transmitters, generators, 
receivers and ringers. Workmanship guaranteed. 


CLARK-JARVIS 


TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT CO. 
Clark-Jarvis Bidg., 7367-69 N. Clark St. 
Chicago 26, Illinois 








Congratulations to U.S.1.T.A. 
on a splendid meeting. 
ECONOMY DIGGER 


3927 SHERIDAN AVENUE, NORTH 
MINNEAPOLIS 12, MINNESOTA 








WANTED TO BUY 


Used Inter-communicating phones: 
Dictograph, Selectophone, Automatic 
Electric, Graybar, Tele-talk, and 
other popular makes. Los Angeles 
Telephone Signal Company, 1282 W. 
2nd Street, Los Angeles 26, Cal. 








Need help? Need a job? Something 
to sell? Something to buy? For best 
results and quick results use 
TELEPHONY's 
Classified Advertising Section 














B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles, Plain or butt-treated. 








Wood Products Co., American Bank 
Bidg., Portland, Ore.—Creosoted Douglas 
Fir, Larch, and Lodgepole Pine Poles. 
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tion which annually judges stockholder 
annual reports of national manufac- 
turers. 

In a letter to Edwin C. Roworth, 
company secretary, Editor Weston 
Smith congratulated Stromberg-Carl- 
son for the excellence of its 1946 annual 
statement. The thousands of reports 
judged in the survey were weighed, he 
said, from the standpoint of content, 
format and typography. Mr. Roworth 
and David S. Cook, sales promotion 
manager, edited Stromberg-Carlson’s 
prize winning report. 

Mr. Cook represented the company 
at the annual presentation dinner at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York 
City, Oct 10. 
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Onan Issues Catalog on 
Electric Plants 

A new 16-page catalog covering their 
complete line of electric generating 
plants has been issued by D. W. Onan 
& Sons, Inc., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 

The catalog describes electric plant 
sizes ranging from 350 to 35,000 
watts AC in all standard voltages, fre- 
quencies and phases. If direct current 
of the “direct service” type is required, 
selection ranges in 115-volt models run 
from 600 to 10,000 watts and in 230- 
volt models from 3,500 to 10,000 watts. 
Battery charging plants are also de- 
scribed. 

Accessories for easier handling and 
better installation are described. These 
range from two-wheeled dollies and 
guard frames to automatic control 
panels and underground fuel tanks. 


VV 

IT&T Appoints Hatton 

The appointment of William Hatton, 
a leading engineer in the field of in- 
ternational telephone communications, 
as director of manufacture of the In- 
ternational Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. and its world-wide manufactur- 
ing and sales affiliate, the International 


Standard Electric Corp., was  an- 
nounced recently by Col. Sosthenes 
Behn, president of IT&T. In his new 


post, Mr. Hatton who has been asso- 
ciated with IT&T and its affiliated 
companies since 1919, assumes, in addi- 
tion to his present duties as director of 
engineering, full responsibility for the 
system-wide coordination and develop- 
ment of manufacturing methods. 


Vv 

Appeal Commission Finding 

An appeal from the Indiana Public 
Service Commission finding which 
granted the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co. a $3,000,000 annual rate increase 
was filed Sept. 13 by James M. Daw- 
son, Indianapolis attorney, on behalf 
of 16 plaintiffs. (TELEPHONY, Aug. 23, 
». 22.) 











dependable 


Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE Co 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 
















Cedar Poles 
MAC GILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Wells Bidg., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
* * 
Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 


DOUGLAS FIR CROSSARMS 
CEDAR POLES 


R. G. HALEY & CO. 


SPITZER BLDG. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 


803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 








CYRUS G. HILL 
ENGINEERS 
ALLEN K. HAMILTON 


PLANT — TRAFFIC — COMMERCIAL 
VALUATIONS AND ORIGINAL COST 


231 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4 











SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 











MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 


Engineer 





Consultation © Investigation 
Reports 
261 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., Inc., 17 Battery PI.. 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Conduit 

PLANTS AND OFFICES 


New Orleans, La. Jackson, Tenn. Boston, ag 

Winnfield, La. Louisville, Miss. New Vork Pi. 

Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. _ Philadelp' ia, 
Annapolis, Md. Chicago, II. 


N.Y.¢. 

















UNDERGROUND 
CONTRACTOR 


TILE CONDUIT WORK — MANHOLES 
BURIED CABLE TRENCH 


SEYMOUR CORLEY 
220 N. FRINK PEORIA 5, Ib) iLL. 
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